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|HE first edition of this Mannal, printed at 
Leicester, pages 79, appeared in a catechetical 
form in May, 1829, now 53 years ago. 

The second edition, somewhat enlarged, pages 88, 
also printed at Leicester, was published in 1836. 

The third edition, printed also at Leicester, pages 
128, was published in 1838. 

The fourth edition, printed at the University Press, 
Oxford, pages 254, was published in 1841. 

The fifth edition, printed also at the University Press, 
Oxford, pages 228, was published in 1843. 

The sixth edition, printed also at the University 
Press, Oxford, pages 300, was published in 1844. 

The seventh edition, printed also at the University 
Press, Oxford, pages 336, was published in 1845. 
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IV PREPACE. 

The eighth edition, printed also at the University 
Press, Oxford, pages 330, was published in 1846. 

The ninth edition, printed also at the University 
Press, Oxford, pages 34!8, was published in 1849. 

The tenth edition was printed at Eugby, pages 501, 
and was published in 1859, now 23 years ago. 

The five first editions appeared in a catechetical form : 
this form was relinquished in the sixth edition. 

A German translation of the seventh edition of this 
work was published at Leipzig in 1847. 

The same short explanatory Glossary of the Technical 
Terms occurring in this book, which appeared in former 
editions, is appended to the first volume of this 
edition. 

The sources from whence the ancient Architectural 
Terms, contained in the Centenary at the end of the first 
volume, have been chiefly collected, are the contracts 
relating to the building of the churches of Fotheringay 
and Catterick, and of King's College Chapel, Cam- 
bridge ; the wills of Henry YI. and Henry VII. ; the 
account of the expenses incurred on the Chapel of the 
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Koyal Palace at Westminster, published by Brayley and 
Britton; and the expenses incurred in building the 
broach or spire of Louth Church ; the works of Gervase 
of Canterbury, Matthew Paris, William of Worcester, 
and Leland; and the Ancient Wills published by Sir 
Nicholas Harris Nicholas, and by the Surtees* Society 
at Durham. 

The three first editions of this work were printed at 
Leicester; the six following editions were printed at 
the University Press, Oxford, by the late Mr. Thomas 
Combe, M.A., Printer to that University, whose loss 
since the publication of the last edition, and after a 
friendship of nigh forty years, I have much reason to 
regret. 

The tenth and last edition was printed at Rugby by 
the late Mr. William Billington, Bookseller to Rugby 
School, whose loss since its publication I have also 
reason to regret. 

Not less so the loss of the late Mr. Thomas Orlando 
Sheldon Jewitt, whose admirable woodcuts, illustrative 
both of this and other works, can hardly be excelled. 
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Since the publication of the last edition in 1859 
twenty-three years have elapsed, and I have received 
numerous letters pressing upon me the task of the 
publication of a new edition, the tenth and last having 
been for many years out of print. Considering, how- 
ever, the valuable works on the same subject written 
and published by my old and good friend Mr. John 
Henry Parker, of Oxford, M.A. and C.B., (titles he has 
had most worthily conferred upon him), I postponed 
from time to time the consideration of such a pro- 
ceeding. At, however, the meeting at Hereford, four 
years ago, of the Eoyal Archaeological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the late Sir George Gilbert 
Scott, the eminent Architect, being present, took me 
aside and privately urged upon me the publication of a 
new edition. From the manner in which he expressed 
himself I felt assured his persuasions were no mere 
compHments paid to a non-professional writer, and that 
he, an Author himself on the subject, did not feel I 
should be interfering with his writings. To him the 
publication of this edition has been mainly owing. 

Many of the peculiar features I have noticed in my 
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inspection of chnrclies, extending oyer a period of 
between fifty and sixty years, may no longer be found 
to exist. In the so-called restorations of ancient 
chnrcliesy not a few historical features of the vetus 
dUci^lvna of former ages have been ruthlessly, and 
in many cases needlessly, swept away. 

The chief additions to this Manual are contained in 
the second and third volumes. In the former of these 
I have attempted a sketch of the ancient discipline of 
the Church in connexion with the internal arrangement 
of the several parts of the sacred edifice, and of the 
ornaments thereof prior to the Bef ormation ; and also a 
chapter on Monastic arrangement, on certain points 
whereof opinions may differ. In the third volume I 
have devoted a chapter treating of the vestments in 
use in the Church up to the close of the reign of 
Henry Vin. ; another chapter on the changes in the 
internal arrangement of churches, in and from the reign 
of Edward YI. ; a chapter on the change of vestments 
in and from that period ; and a chapter on hypaethral 
and ancient churchyard sepulchral monuments. 

In the various matters noticed by me I have not 
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attempted to treat of any exhaustively ; and with respect 
to the vestments, my notices are simply historical and 
not intended to be polemical. 

The last and tenth edition was profferred and received 
in evidence some years ago in a Chancery suit, re- 
specting the ownership of an Ancient Chantry Chapel 
annexed to a church. 

To Mr. Albert Hartshome, Secretary, and to the 
Council of the Eoyal Archaeological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, I am indebted for the loan of wood 
engravings at pages 66, 67, 153, and 216 of the second 
volume, and at page 185 of the third volume ; these 
originally appeared in the Journal of that Society. To 
the Rev. E. L. Barnwell, Treasurer of the Cambrian 
Archaeological Association, I am indebted for the loan 
of wood engravings at page 314 of the second volume, 
and at page 96 of the third volume; these originally 
appeared in the Archceohgia Gamhrensie or Journal of 
that Association. 

Lastly, I cannot omit to state that the profile likeness 
prefixed to this, the first volume, is the gift of a very 



kind friend, Richard Henrj Wood, Esq., of Peiir}iog 
Hoaae, Bugbj, J.F,, F.S.A., &o., a name not unknown 
in Archaeological and Literary circles. I should not 
have ventured of myaelf to have introduced it, but it 
was a gift I could not refuse. 

Matthew Holbeche Bloxau. 

B0GBT, Joke 1882. 
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OS THZ ORIGIN, 

HFWMOTJG ST the vestiges of antiquity which ftbound 
n^^ in thia island, are the visible inemoria.l3 of the 
different nations which have succeeded one 
another in its occupancy. 

To the age of the Celtic race, the earliest possessors 
of the soil, may be ascribed the erection of those rude 
Btractures, of all but primeval antiquity, the Monoliths, 
orunhewn stones of memorial; Cromlechs, or sepulchral 
monuments ; nails of unhewn and dry masonry, and 
Stone Circles or Temples which lie scattered over its 
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surface: and these latter are conceived to have been 
derived from the enterprising Phoenicians, whose mer- 
chants probably first introduced amongst the aboriginal 
Britons the arts of incipient civilization. 

The prototypes of these ancient relics appear, described 
in Holy Writ, in the pillar raised at Bethel by Jacob, in 
the altars erected by the Patriarchs, and in the circles 
of stone set up by Moses at the foot of Mount Sinai, 
and by Joshua at Gilgal. Many of these structures, 
perhaps from their very rudeness, have survived the 
vicissitudes of time, though some have been wantonly 
destroyed, whilst of the numerous buildings erected by 
the Romans the vestiges are comparatively few ; yet it 
is from the constructive features of Boman edifices that 
we derive, and can trace by a gradual transition, the 
origin and progressive advance of that peculiar kind of 
architecture called Gothic, which presents in its later 
stages the most striking contrast that can be imagined 
to its original precursor. 

In the latter part of the first century of the Christian 
era, the Bomans, whilst still engaged in the conquest of 
the southern provinces of Britain, began to impart to 
the natives a taste for civilized pursuits and usages, and 
thus early, with their assistance, as Tacitus informs us,** 
commenced the erection of temples and other public 
edifices in their municipal towns and cities, though such 
must doubtless have been much inferior to those at 
Bome. The Christian religion was also early intro- 
duced,* but for a time its progress was slow ; nor was it 

« Ut templa fora domus extruerent;— FtVa Agricolas^ cap. 21. 
* Tempore, at scimas Bummo Tiberii CsEaris, Ac. — Oiidas. 
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till the conversion of Constantino, in the fourth century, 
that it was openly tolerated by the state, and churches 
were publicly constructed for its worshippers ; though 
even before that event, as we are led to infer from the 
authority of Gildas, the most ancient of our native 
historians, particular structures were appropriated for 
the performance of its divine mysteries : for that his- 
torian alludes to the British Christians as reconstructing 
the churches which had, in the Dioclesian persecution 
been levelled to the ground. St. Chrysostpm also ad- 
verts to the churches and altars in this island.'^ The 
Hierarchy was Episcopal, and certain of the Bishops of 
the early British Church were present at the Council of 
Aries. In the fifth century. Borne, oppressed on every 
side by enemies, and distracted with the vastness of her 
conquests, which she was no longer able to maintain, 
recalled her legions from Britain. The Romanized 
Britons, for ages accustomed to foreign domination, 
being left to themselves, were unable to withstand the 
incursions of the northern barbarians, to whom they 
fell an easy prey ; in their extremity they invited the 
Saxons to assist them, some bodies of which people came 
over and drove back the Caledonian marauders, but the 
Saxons then became unwilling to return to Germany, 
and perceiving the defenceless condition of their allies, 
turned round upon them, and, ere long, made a conquest 
of their country. In the struggle which then took 
place, the churches were again destroyed, the priests 

^ Kq\ yap KOKCi ficjcXi^crtai, 
jcai Svauurnipia frcTr^yao-iv. 

XPY202T0M0Y on Qfds 6 Xpi<rT6s. 
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slain at the very altars/ and though the British Church 
was never annihilated, Paganism for a while became 
triumphant. 

Towards the close of the sixth century, when the con- 
version of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity was effected 
through the instrumentality of Augustine, Mellitus, and 
other zealous missionaries from Rome, and churches 
were wanting for the converts, St. Gregory, the head of 
the Papal Church, and the pious originator of the mis- 
sion, recommended Mellitus to use the heathen temples 
as churches, after destroying the idols they contained. 
These, and such churches built by the Roman or British 
Christians as were then existing, and, though in a 
dilapidated state, capable of being repaired, may reason- 
ably be supposed to have been the prototypes of the 
churches afterwards erected in this country. 

In the eariy period of the empire the Romans, who 
derived their knowledge of classic architecture from 
Greece, imitated the Greeks to a certain extent in their 
public buildings of magnitude. Some of the construc- 
tive and decorative features of Roman architecture were 
however different to those of pure Grecian design ; and 
a style was formed more meretricious in effect, and of 
greater richness in detail, but wanting in the chaste 
simplicity and severe grandeur of Grecian art. Columns 
of the different orders, with their entablatures, were by 
the Romans often employed to adorn rather than to give 
substantial support to their public structures ; and in 
the fourth century, when the arts were declining, and 

' Bnebant sdificia pablica limul et privata, paBsim Sacerdotes inter 
altaria irucihajotxa.—Bede^ Eccl, Suit, I, ». r. 16. 
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the styles of classic architecture were becoming de- 
based, some of the predominant features consisted of 
massive square piers or columns » without entablatures, 
from the imposts of which sprung arches of a semi- 
circular form ; and a rude imitation of this debased style 
is perceptible in the remains of Anglo-Saxon churches. 

The Roman Basilicaa, or halls of justice, well calculated 
for the reception of a large assembly, and some of which 
were subsequently converted into churches, to which 
also the name Basilica was given, appear to have fur- 
nished the plan for the general internal arrangement of 
churches of a large size, being divided in the interior by 
rows of columns. From this division the nave and aisles 
of a church were derived : and in the semicircular recess 
at the one end for the tribune, we perceive the origin of 
the apsidal eastern termination, either semicircular or 
polygonal, apparent in three of our Anglo-Saxon,' and 
many of our ancient Norman churches. 

Independent however of examples afforded by some 
ancient Eoman or British churches, amongst which the 
old church of St. Martin at Canterbury is particularly 
mentioned, and such temples and public buildings of 
the Eomans which were then remaining in Britain, the 
Anglo-Saxon converts were probably directed and as- 
sisted in the simple elements of architecture by those 
missionaries from Rome who propagated Christianity 
amongst them ; and, during the seventh century, work- 

* Brixworth Church, Northamptonshire, the foimdations of the origplnal 
Bemicircalar apse of which were a few years ago discoyered. Worth Church, 
Sussex, still retains the semicircular apse, and the whole of the ground plan 
of an Anglo-Saxon church ; whilst at Wing Church, Bucks, the Anglo- 
Saxon apse, or chancel termination, is polygonal. 
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men and artificers were sometimes procured from abroad, 
to assist in planning and raising ecclesiastical structures/ 
The Anglo-Saxon churches were of rude construction, 
and, with few exceptions as far as can be ascertained 
from existing vestiges, of small dimensions ; they were 
in general devoid of ornament, though in some instances 
decorative sculpture and mouldings are met with, and 
we learn from contemporaneous authority, that they 
were occasionally so adorned.* From the repeated in- 
cursions of the Danes, in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
who, as the Saxon Chronicle informs us, " everywhere 
plundered and burnt, as their custom is," and from 
accidental fires, in those ages of no unfrequent occur- 
rence, so general was the destruction of monasteries 
and churches, which were rebuilt by the Normans in 
times when the country was no longer subject to such 
predatory attacks, that there are comparatively few 
churches now existing which contain portions of work 
which we may reasonably presume, or really know, to 
have been erected in an Anglo-Saxon age. Many how- 
ever of the earlier writers on this subject have caused 
much confusion by applying the term * Saxon ' to all 
churches and other edifices contradistinguished from 
the pointed styles by semicircular-headed doorways, 
windows, and arches. But the vestiges of Anglo-Saxon 
architecture have been, until recently, so little noticed 
or studied, as to render the very existence of such a 
style with some a vexata qiuBstio, or matter of dispute. 
The peculiarities in detail of this presumed style, and 



/ Historia abbatum Gyryensiam, aactore anonymo ante Bedaxn. 
9 Vita S. Benedict!, anctore Yen. Beda. 
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the evidence to be adduced in aupport of such pre- 
sumption, will be treated upon in a subsequent chapter. 
As a general observation, however, this style may be 
said to have approximated in appearance much nearer 
the debased Koman style of masonry than the Norman, 
and to have been also much ruder than the latter. 
Certain features in construction are also noticed as 
almost peculiar to this style, and rarely to be met with 
in the superior masonry of that by which it was super- 
seded. 

The Norman style succeeded the Anglo-Saxon about 
the middle of the eleventh century, and is distinguished 
by a greater display of geometrical science and con- 
structive art. The masonry is massive, and the surface 
is relieved by projecting or receding members. Plain 
in its early state, though even then far from rude, this 
style is, in a more advanced stage, adorned with a pro- 
fusion and considerable variety of peculiar mouldings 
admirably adapted to it, and though heavy and inelegant, 
it is often rich in ornament, and always interesting. 

A common characteristic of the Norman style is 
found in the form of the arch, which is either semi- 
circular or segmental. This form may also be met with 
in the comparatively rare specimens of Anglo-Saxon 
masonry, but is in the latter of much ruder design and 
construction. The larger Norman churches appear to 
have greatly excelled in size the lowly structures of the 
Anglo-Saxons, and in cathedral and conventual churches 
the walls of the nave and choir, as also those of the 
transepts, were frequently carried to the height of three 
tiers, or rows of arches, one above another. 
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The Norman style, of which the remains are very 
numerous from the number of churches and monastic 
edifices originally built or entirely reconstructed within 
the century subsequent to the Norman invasion, con- 
tinued in its general features, without any very striking 
alteration, except becoming gradually more enriched in 
the number and variety of mouldings, and ornamental 
detail peculiar to it, till about the middle of the twelfth 
century, when a singular change began to be effected ; 
this was the introduction of the pointed arch, the origin 
of which has never yet been satisfactorily elucidated, or 
the precise period of its appearance clearly ascertained. 
But the lightness and simplicity of design to which the 
Early Pointed style was found to be afterwards con- 
vertible was in its incipient state unknown, and it re- 
tained till the close of the twelfth century the heavy 
concomitants of the Norman style, with which indeed 
it was often intermixed : and from this intermixture it 
has been designated the Remi or Mixeb Norman. 

The change in the Norman style of building conse- 
quent on the introduction of the pointed arch, which 
was formed in many instances by the intersection of 
semicircular arches used in arcades, and often appears 
in juxtaposition with the semicircular arch, was not at 
first otherwise developed than in the mere form of the 
arch, for the common and ornamental details of Norman 
character, the zig-zag and other mouldings continued 
to be retained, together with the massive piers on which 
the arcades rested. But from the time of its intro- 
duction to the close of the twelfth century, the pointed 
arch was gradually superseding the semicircular ; and 
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from about the commencement of the thirteenth century, 
as nearly as can be ascertained, the mode of constructing 
with semicircular arches, was generally, though not 
altogether, discarded. 

In the thirteenth century the principles of con- 
struction, as well as the general architectural features, 
had become greatly, though gradually changed, and 
instead of thick walls with broad pilaster buttresses, 
massive piers supporting semicircular arches, and door- 
ways ornamented with sculpture ; walls of less substance 
strengthened with graduating buttresses, of less width 
but of greater projection than before, and pointed arches 
supported by more slender piers, were all but universally 
substituted. In minor details also the change was 
equally apparent ; the zig-zag and other Norman mould- 
ings were now abandoned, and a new series introduced, 
better adapted by their forms and combinations to the 
altered style ; a peculiar kind of stiffly sculptured foliage 
was also much used in decorative work, but the tooth 
moulding, though sometimes found in late Norman or 
Semi-Norman buildings, may be considered as the most 
characteristic ornament of this period. The pyramidi- 
cal, conical, or polygonal roof, or capping, to the church 
towers of Norman masonry, being much elongated, 
formed that beautiful termination the spire, which, both 
in this and subsequent ages, was added to many towers 
of earlier construction. The prominent features of this 
style are simple, elegant, and light, the decorative 
members comparatively few: it prevailed generally 
throughout the thirteenth century, and is usually de- 
signated the Eaelt English, though by some, from the 
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general form of the single-light windows, which were 
long, narrow, and lancet-headed, it has received, though 
hardly on sufficient grounds, the appellation of the 
Lancet Pointed style. By some Ecclesiologists it has 
also been termed the First Pointed style. 

Towards the close of the thirteenth century a gradual 
transition took place from the plain and simple Early 
English to a richer and more ornamental mode of arphi- 
tecture. This was the style of the fourteenth century, 
known by the name of the Decobated English; by 
some called the Middle Pointed style ; it may be said 
to have commenced in the reign of Edward the First, 
but chiefly flourished during the reigns of Edward the 
Second and Edward the Third, and in that of the latter 
it attained a degree of perfection unequalled by pre- 
ceding or subsequent ages. The general proportions 
of the buildings in this style were admirably adjusted, 
the decorative details were elaborate and in perfect 
keeping, more enriched than before, and yet without 
redundancy of ornament, and triangular or pedimental 
canopies and pinnacles, hitherto comparatively plain, 
were now covered with crockets and finials. The stiffly 
sculptured foliage of the preceding style was superseded 
by a kind more closely approximating nature ; the ball- 
flower, a peculiar ornament, prevailed so generally as 
to be considered a characteristic, and the mouldings 
increase in number. Some of the most prominent and 
distinctive marks of this style occur in the windows, 
which had become considerably enlarged, and were 
divided into many lights by mullions, with tracery 
running into various ramifications above, which formed 
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the head into numerous compartments, either with 
flowing or geometrical lines. The churches built during 
this period, whether examined in general outline or 
detail, exhibit a far greater degree of real beauty and 
chaste conception than is to be met with in any other. 

In the latter part of the fourteenth century, when the 
medieval arts of architecture and sculpture had attained 
their highest degree of perfection, another transition, 
or gradual change, began to take place, the result of 
which was a style of less purity and excellence in 
general design than that which preceded it; but in 
buildings where decoration was lavished, very much 
richer in detail. In some structures, however, in this 
style, the cpmposition is perfectly plain. The frequent 
occurrence, in rich buildings, of pannelled compart- 
ments and the partial change of form in the arches, 
especially of doorways and windows, from the simple 
pointed arch of the two preceding styles, to the com- 
pound obtuse four-centred, or Tudor arch, so called from 
its general appearance during that dynasty, together 
with a profusion of ornament and angular mouldings, 
mostly of a description not before displayed, are the 
chief characteristics of the style of the fifteenth century. 
An obvious distinction also occurs in the composition 
of the tracery with which the windows are filled, for 
the mullions, instead of branching ofE in the head in a 
number of curved lines, are carried up vertically, so as 
to form perpendicular divisions between the window-sill 
and the head, and do not present that combination of 
geometrical and flowing lines observable in the style 
immediately preceding. Hence the appellation of Pek- 
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PENDicuLAR,* now generally used to denote this style ; 
though by some of the earlier writers on this subject it 
was designated the Florid, and by some of the later 
it has been called the Third Pointed. 

So gradual were the transitions between the several 
styles which have been enumerated, that no arbitrary 
rules occur, as in the orders of Grecian and Eoman 
architecture, which will enable us to fix with precision 
their exact boundaries ; for before one had superseded 
its antecedent, an intermixture in almost every feature 
may be observed. 

The Perpendicular or Third Pointed style prevailed 
till the Reformation, at which period no country could 
vie with our own with regard to the number of its 
religious edifices, erected in all the varieties of style 
that had prevailed for many preceding ages. Next to 
the magnificent cathedrals, the venerable monasteries 
and collegiate establishments, endowed in every part of 
the kingdom by many a pious founder and benefactor, 
most justly claimed preeminence : and the churches at- 
tached to them were deservedly held in admiration for 
their architectural grandeur and elegance of design. 

Nor were the common parochial churches left ne- 
glected ; the architecture of many of them was exceed- 
ingly beautiful and rich ; and even the meanest of these 
structures still continue to present points of interest and 
attraction. In a lesser degree the erection and endow- 
ment of chantry chapels, often an annexation to a church, 
afforded a scope for private munificence to display itself 

^ First given to denote this stjie by the late Mr. Thomas Rickman, 
whose admirable work is too well known and justly appreciated to require 
comment. 
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in a zeal for God*s glory, with what result we may 
everywhere see, even in their present spoliated con- 
dition. 

The suppression of monasteries tended in no slight 
degree to hasten the decline and fall of our ancient 
church architecture, to which other causes, such as the 
revival of the classic orders in Italy, and the gradual 
introduction of their details into this country, inter- 
mixed with our own medieval architecture, also con- 
tributed. The churches belonging to conventual founda- 
tions were built at various periods by those who had 
the rule, and often exhibited marks of every different 
style. In decorating and adorning these in the most 
costly manner, the monastic revenues and private 
offerings, as also donations given by will, were to a 
large amount expended. They were now seized by the 
crown, most of them reduced to a state of ruin, others 
entirely demolished, and the sites granted to depend- 
ants of the court. 

Some few conventual churches, shorn of their fair 
proportions, and dismantled of their furniture, were, 
with reluctance, allowed to remain for parochial wor- 
ship; a secular spirit now prevailed, the idolatry of 
superstition was superseded by the idolatry of covet- 
ousness, and many churches were despoiled even of the 
sacred vessels barely necessary for the decent adminis- 
tration of the holy Eucharist. Several of the bishops and 
divines of the "reformed Anglican Church endeavoured 
to inculcate a due and reverential feeling for holy places 
and holy things, without trenching upon superstition. 
But even the retention of some few of the ministerial 
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habits and ornaments prescribed or allowed by the 
Reformed Church, such as the cross on or over the altar, 
and the two lights upon it/ the square cap, the cope as 
a ministering habit, and the surplice as a ministering 
and preaching habit, which were deemed expedient and 
necessary for the decent performance of divine worship, 
and ministration of the sacraments, gave great offence 
to those divines and to their followers* who had imbibed 
the doctrines and discipline of the School of Geneva, 
and was one of the ostensible causes which led to that 
schism on points of discipline, which afterwards ended 
in the subversion, for a time, of the rites and ordinances 
of the Anglican Church. The alb and vestment, or 
chesible, though also prescribed, appear to have been 
tacitly relinquished early in the reign of Elizabeth, 
perhaps in deference to the feelings of those who op- 
posed their use as 'Popish habits,* though such con- 
cession seems to have averted little opposition.' Any 
attempt towards beautifying and adorning churches, 
otherwise than by placing therein huge and cumbrous 
monuments in the semi-classic style of the age, some of 
which occupied the sites of the now disused chantry 
altars, was by many regarded and declaimed against as a 



* Crosse and candlestickes are superstitions, thongh they be kepte. — 
Fortress of the Father 8^ a Puritan work, a.d. 1566. ^ 

^ Accordingly they were forced as yet to content themselves with at- 
tempting the outworks of the Church; and therefore set themselyes first 
to the abolishing her ceremonies, and such other externals of her worship 
as they were pleased to call Superstition and Idolatry, that is, every thing 
that yfza decent and comely in it. — Walker^ a Sufferings of the Clergy, p,2Z, 

I Tf a surplese may be worne, whye not an albe ? yf a coape, why not a 

Testiment ? and in some placis the preist at this day werith an albe.— ■ 

Puritan Work, a.d. 1565. 
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popish and superstitious innovation. Parochial churches 
were, therefore, repaired, when fallen into a state of 
dilapidation, in a plain and inelegant manner, com- 
pletely at variance with the richness and display ob- 
servable in the style just preceding this event. 

Details, originating from the designs of classic archi- 
tecture, which had been partially revived in Italy, had 
begun early in the sixteenth century to make their ap- 
pearance in this country, though as yet, except on tombs 
and in wood work, we observe few of those peculiar 
features introduced as accessories in church architec- 
ture ; but in the early part of the seventeenth century 
indications of the mixture with the style then prevalent 
may be noticed. 

Hence many of our country churches, which were 
repaired or partly rebuilt, in the century succeeding the 
Reformation, exhibit the marks of the style justly de- 
nominated Debased, to distinguish it from the former 
purer styles. Depressed and nearly flat-arched door- 
ways with shallow mouldings, semicircular-headed door- 
ways with key-stones of semi-classic design, square- 
headed windows with perpendicular muUions, obtuse- 
pointed or round-headed lights without foliations, and 
a general clumsiness of construction, form the pre- 
dominating features in ecclesiastical buildings of this 
style. 

In the reign of Charles the First some feeble but 
praiseworthy attempts were made by individuals to 
revive the ancient spirit of church-building, and to take 
medieval models as examples, but the power rather than 
the will was wanting, for the sectarian feelings of the 
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times operated against the practical study of church 
architecture. An almost indiscriminate mixture of 
Debased Gothic and Eoman architecture prevailed, and 
at the latter part of the seventeenth century our ancient 
ecclesiastical styles were completely superseded by that 
which sprang more immediately from the Antique, the 
Boman, or Italian mode. The western front and other 
portions of old St. Paul's Cathedral designed by Inigo 
Jones, and constructed between the years 1633 and 1642 ; 
and the church of St. Paul, Covent Garden, also designed 
by him, and erected in or about the year 1646, were 
amongst the first of our ecclesiastical buildings after 
the Palladian or Italian school founded on the Antique. 
Classic details of an earlier period are, however, observ- 
able in the designs of many Elizabethan monuments. 
After the great fire of London in 1666, most of the 
churches which had been destroyed in that city, in- 
cluding the Cathedral, were designed by Sir Christopher 
Wren, in the Italian or Palladian style, with details of 
the different Classic orders. The church of Allhallows, 
Lombard Street, finished in 1694, is said to have been 
the last of those thus rebuilt. The Palladian style 
thence made its way into the country, where*, during 
the eighteenth century, most of the churches which 
were there rebuilt, exhibit examples of this semi-class 
school, though much plainer in design than the churches 
in London. 

It was in the last three decades of the eighteenth 
century that attempts were made to imitate our ancient 
ecclesiastical styles, but, for many years, these, though 
praiseworthy, were feeble, and can now only be con- 
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sidered as exhibiting different stages in the progresa of 
the revival, which has not however yet attained per- 
fection, since many of the churches of the present day 
are faulty both in design and proportion. Some how- 
ever fairly deserve their dne meed of merit. 



BEFIJilTIOS OP 

j^njHE appellation of the word " Gothic," when ap- 
HH P''^^*^ Architecture, is aeed to denote in one 
general term, and distinguish from the Antique, 
those peculiar modes or styles in which our ecclesiastical 
and domestic edifices of the middle ages were built. In 
a more confined sense, it comprehends those styles only 
in which the pointed arch predominates, and it is then 
used to distinguish them from the more ancient Anglo- 
Saxon and Anglo-Norman styles. 

The nse ot the term Gothic, in this country, first 
appears about the close of the seventeenth century, when 
it was employed by eminent writers, such as Evelyn" and 
Wren, as an epithet intended to convey a feeling of dis- 
esteem for the structures of medieval architecture, 

- EveljB In bii Diiir, mikei ose MTerof limes ot the Bords "Gollc,' 
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which even the great master mind of Wren was unable 
to appreciate. It has been since generally followed. 

The origin of this kind of architecture may be traced 
to the classic orders in that state of degeneracy into 
which they had fallen in the age of Constantine and 
afterwards. The Romans on their voluntary abandon- 
ment of Britain in the fifth century, left many of their 
temples and public edifices remaining, together with 
some Christian churches ; and it was in rude imitation 
of these Roman buildings of the fourth century that the 
most ancient of our Anglo-Saxon churches were con- 
structed. This is apparent from an examination and 
comparison of them with the vestiges of Roman build- 
ings still existing. 

No specific regulation has been adopted, mth regard 
to the denomination or division of the several styles of 
English Ecclesiastical Architecture, in which all the 
writers on the subject agree : but they may be divided 
into seven, which, with the periods when they flourished, 
are defined as follows : 

The Anglo-Saxon style prevailed from the mission of 
St. Augustine at the close of the sixth to the middle of 
the eleventh century. 

The Anglo-Norman style may be said to have pre- 
vailed generally from the middle of the eleventh to the 
latter part of the twelfth century. 

The Semi-Norman, or Transition style, appears to 
have prevailed during the latter part of the twelfth 
century. 

The Early English, or general style of the thirteenth 
century. 
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The Decora-ted English, or general style of the four- 
teenth century. 

The Florid, or Perpendicular English, the style of 
the fifteenth, and early part of the sixteenth centuries. 

The Debased English, or general style of the latter 
part of the sixteenth, and early part of the seventeenth 
centuries, towards the middle of which Gothic archi- 
tecture, even in its debased state, with the exception of 
some few attempts at a revival, appears to have been 
almost discarded. 

The difference of these styles may be distinguished 
partly by the form of the arches, which are semi-circular 
or segmental, simple or complex pointed, though such 
forms are by no means an invariable criterion ; by the 
pitch and construction of the roof, by the size and shape 
of the windows, and the manner in which they are sub- 
divided or not, by muUions and tracery; but more 
especially by certain details, ornamental accessories and 
mouldings, more or less peculiar to each. 

The majority of our cathedral and country churches 
have been built, or added to, at different periods, there- 
fore they seldom exhibit an uniformity of design ; and 
many have parts about them of almost every style. 
There are, however, numerous exceptions of churches 
erected in 'the same style throughout; and this is more 
particularly observable in those of the fifteenth century. 

The general ground plan of cathedral and conventual 
churches was after the form of a Cross, the edifice con- 
sisting of a central tower, with transepts running 
north and south ; westward of the tower was the nave 
or main body of the structure, with aisles. The west 
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FRONT contained the principal entrance, and was fre- 
quently flanked by towers. Eastward of the central 
tower was the choie also with aisles, where the principal 
service was performed, and beyond this was the lady 
CHAPEL. The design also sometimes comprehended 
other chapels. On the north or south side, generally 
on the latter, were the cloisters, which communicated 
immediately with the church, and surrounded a quad- 
rangular court, bounded on the side parallel with the 
church by the refectory, on the east side by the 
CHAPTER-HOUSE and abbatial lodgings, and on the west 
side by the dormitory. The chapter house and cloisters 
we still find remaining as adjuncts to most cathedral 
churches, though the conventual buildings of a domestic 
nature, with which the cloisters formerly also communi- 
cated, have generally been destroyed. Mere parochial 
churches have commonly a tower at the west end, a 
NAVE, aisles, north and south porches, and a chancel. 
Sometimes the tower is at the west end of one of the 
aisles,- or at the side; occasionally we find it altogether 
detached from the church. Sometimes a turret occurs 
near the east end of the north or south aisle, containing 
a stair-case which led to the Rood-loft. Some churches 
have transepts ; and to many have been annexed, at the 
cost of individuals, small side chapels or additional 
aisles, to serve for burial places and chantries. Over 
some of the porches and elsewhere are chambers con-* 
taining fire-places, so constructed with regard to their 
access, which can only be obtained through the church, 
as to form a *Domus inclusi,* or residence for an 
anchorite or recluse. To some churches a * Vestiarium,* 
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or vestry room, is attached ; the usual position of this 
is on the north side of the chancel ; sometimes we meet 
with it behind the altar, but we very seldom find it on 
the south side of the chancel, though there are instances 
of its being thus placed, and it has rarely an external 
entrance. The position of the porch is towards the 
west on the north or south side of the church; it 
has generally one bay or window intervening between 
it and the west wall. In some few instances it is placed 
close to the extreme west, but this is not appropriate. 
Many porches contain rooms over them, for the purpose 
above designated. The smallest churches have a nave 
and CHANCEL only, with a small bell- turret formed of 
wooden shingles, or an open arch of stonework on the 
gable at the west end. The eastern apex of the roof of 
the chancel was always surmounted by a stone cross. 

Provincialisms often occur in the churches of par- 
ticular districts ; these appear to have sometimes origin- 
ated from the building materials of the locality, some- 
times from the small and scattered population. In the 
Isle of Wight, where timber appears to have been scarce, 
very little is used in the construction of the churches, 
and many of the porches are covered with stone slabs, 
supported by arched ribs without any framework of 
wood, the mouldings over doorways and windows are 
likewise unusually bold. In some parts of Essex, from 
the want of stone, the churches are poor in architectural 
display, and many of the belfries are of wood. In the 
north of Herefordshire, a thinly inhabited and woody 
district, we meet with many small pjain Norman or 
Early English churches, consisting only of a nave and 
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chancel, with sometimes a low square Early English 
tower superadded, rising only to the ridge of the roof 
of the nave. We find many churches in Wales, and in 
parts of Cornwall, exceedingly plain and poor in design, 
the material being of a stone not suitable for mouldings, 
and many of the church towers, though massive, are 
very simple in construction and without buttresses, the 
masonry consisting of rag ; some are furnished with an 
embattled parapet, and some are covered with a pyra- 
midical roof. In the south of Northamptonshire we 
have a number of plain Decorated churches of a simi- 
larity of character, and there are likewise rich ones in 
the same style. In this county we may trace more 
gradually perhaps than in any other the changes in 
ecclesiastical architecture, step by step, from the seventh 
century down to the Reformation. Early English and 
Decorated spires abound in the northern parts of the 
county. In some parts of Lincolnshire, fine and costly 
decorated churches with spires prevail. In this county 
we also find msmj late examples of a transitional char- 
acter of Anglo-Saxon work. Somersetshire is rich in 
churches of the fifteenth century, of the Perpendicular 
style, with lofty towers more or less covered with panel 
work, and the spires are few. In Norfolk we often find 
in the same parish two or more churches, of which all 
but one are in ruins, whilst the masonry is chiefly of 
flint, either cut or of pebbles, with dressings of cut 
stone. In some districts a kind of stone called Car- 
stone is used. The porches, north and south, are often 
in the westernmost bay, and in some parts of this county 
many of the towers are detached from the body of the 
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church. In Bome districts the aisles of manj of the 
churches are extended eastward as far as the east wall 
of the chancel, especially in town churches. In other 
ports of the country provincialisms are also found. 
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Pier Arches, St. Michael's Church, St. Albans. 



CHAPTEE II. 



ON THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF ARCHES. 




|HE distinctions of the several styles depend, to a 
certain extent, upon the form of the arch, which 
may be considered as some criterion : but too 
much reliance must not be placed on this rule, as there 
are many exceptions. 

Arches are generally divided into triangular-headed, 
round-headed, and pointed ; the latter being again sub- 
divided. 

The triangular-headed or straight-lined arch may be 
described as formed by the two upper sides of a triangle, 
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more or less acute. 




It is generally considered a charac- 
teristic of the Anglo-Saxon style, 
where it is often met with of plain 
and rude construction. But in- 
stances of it, though not frequent, 
are to be found in the Iforman and 
subsequent styles; and arches of 
this description, of late date, may 
be generally known by some mould- 
ing or other feature peculiar to the 
style in which it is used. 
There are four kinds of round-headed arches : the 
semicircular (fig. 1.) the stilted (fig. 2.) the segmental 
(fig. 3.) and the horse-shoe (fig. 4.) 

The SEMICIRCULAR ARCH is described from a centre in 
the same line with its spring; the stilted arch in the 
same manner, but the sides are carried downwards in a 
straight line below the spring of the curve till they rest 
upon the imposts ; the segmental arch is described from 
a centre lower than its spring ; and the horse- shoe arch 
from a centre placed above its spring. 

The SEMICIRCULAR arch, which is the most common, 
prevailed from the time of the Romans to the close of 
the twelfth century ; it also appears, but exceptionally, 
in the thirteenth century, when it was generally dis- 
carded; we seldom meet with it again in its simple 
state, till about the middle of the sixteenth century. It 
is in some degree considered a characteristic of th« 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman styles. The stilted arch is 
chiefly found in conjunction with the semicircular arch 
in the construction of Norman vaulting over a space in 
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plan that of a parallelogram. The segmental arch we 
meet with in almost all the styles, nsed as an arch of 
construction, and for doorway and window arches; 
whilst the form of the noRSE-SHOE arch seems, in many 
instances, to have been occasioned by the settlement 
and inclination of the piers from which it springs. 

The POINTED arch may be divided into two classes : 
the simple pointed arch described from two centres, and 
the complex pointed arch described from four centres. 

There are three kinds of simple pointed arches ; the 
Lancet ; the Equilateral ; and the Obtuse. 

The LANCET arch is formed of two segments of a circle, 
the centres of which have a radius or line longer than the 
width of the arch, and it may be described from an 
acute-angled triangle, (fig. 6.) 

The EQUiLATEBAL arch is formed from two segments 
of a circle ; the centres of it have a radius or line equal 
to the breadth of the arch, and it may be described from 
an equilateral triangle, (fig. 6.) 

The OBTUSE-POINTED arch is formed, like the fore- 
going, from two segments of a circle, and the centres of 
it have a radius shorter than the width of the arch ; it 
is described from an obtuse-angled triangle, (fig. 7.) 

Pointed arches were gradually introduced in the 
twelfth century, and continued in use during the thir- 
teenth; after which the lancet arch appears to have 
been generally discarded, though the other two pre- 
vailed till a much later period. 

There are also two kinds of complex-pointed arches, 
one commonly called the ogee, or contrasted or reflected 
arch, the other the tudor. 
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The OGEE arch is fomied of four segments of a circle 
described from four centres, two placed within the arch 
on a level with the spring, and two placed on the ex- 
terior of the arch, and level with the apex or point (fig. 
8) ; each side is composed of a double curve, the lower- 
most convex and the uppermost concave. It was intro- 
duced early in the fourteenth century, and continued till 
the close of the fifteenth. 

The TUDOR arch is described from four centres ; two 
on a level with the spring, and two at a distance from 
it, and below (fig. 9). It was introduced about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, or perhaps earlier, but 
became most prevalent during the reigns of Henry 
the Seventh and Henry the Eighth, under the Tudor 
dynasty, from which it derives its name. 

Three other kinds of arches are also worthy of notice ; 
these are called foiled arches, as the round-headed 
trefoil (fig. 10), the pointed trefoil (fig. 11), and the 
square-headed trefoil (fig. 12). The first prevailed in 
the latter part of the twelfth and early part of the thir- 
teenth century, chiefly as a heading for niches or blank 
arcades ; the second, used for the same purpose, pre- 
vailed in the thirteenth century; and the latter is found 
in doorways of the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries. In all these the exterior mouldings 
follow the same curvatures as the inner ones, and can 
thus be distinguished from arches whose heads are only 
foliated within. 
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nniO vestiges are now remaining of the ancient 
n|f|H British churches erected in this conntry during 
its occupation hy the Romans, for the ruinous 
oratory or church at Peiranzabuloe in Cornwall, which 
some account to have been Early British, is perhaps not 
of a date anterior to the twelfth century"; and that of 

■■ I ban Dot been BblepenonallTtoMBiniDstbeteiiiilDBotlblicliDrch. 
uid bKTC been iDdebCed to th« Rct, W. Raslain, anthor of in lnlerettlDK 
work, bearhi? on Lta pr«iDined bE^h anlltiTiilj, for a email paper model af It, 
Bsit appeared, I belle>e,»beii firildiacorercd uid cleared of und. Una 
0DI7 Iwentj-flira taet lonfr bj twelrs and ■ half feet wide Intenudl]:, and 
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St. Martin at Canterbury, built in the time of the 
Bomans, which St. Augustine found on his arrival still 
used for the worship of God, was rebuilt in the twelfth 
or thirteenth century, but to all appearance with the 
materials of the original church.* 

Before the invasion of the Romans, the ancient British 
masonry appears to have been generally composed of 



sineteen feet high up to the apex of the gahle of the roof. There appears 
to have been no entrance or window on the north and west, the sides most 
exposed to the violence of the winds ; but this is the cose with many 
churches on the western coast of Cornwall. On the south side, when dis- 
covered, was a semicircular-headed doorway, now destroyed, with moulded 
jambs, the mouldings being continued round the arch without any inter- 
vening imposts or capitals, an arrangement obcervable in Norman door- 
ways at Iffley, Malmesbury, and elsewhere. In the south wall near the east 
end was a small semicircular-headed window, the arch and jambs of which 
were rudely formed of pieces of rag stone, and slightly splayed internally. 
In the middle of the east wall was a window of similar design and con- 
struction, the splay of which was plastered, and at the northern extremity 
a semicircular-headed doorway, the arch and jombs being constructed of 
rag masonry. A stone bench ran along the north, west, and part of the 
south sides, a Norman arrangement not uncommon, the walls were two 
feet thick, and the masonry was rude; still there is nothing, I think, to 
warrant the presumption that this structure is of higher antiquity than 
the twelfth century, to which period, Arom the general arrangement and 
the moulded and sculptured details of the south doorway, amongst which 
were three sculptured corbel heads, it may, I consider, be assigned. Mr. 
Haslam in his work mentions another small ruined church at Gwithian on 
the coast of Cornwall, in construction and arrangement very similar to 
that at Perranzabuloe. Though I cannot agree with Mr. Haslam as 
regards the high antiquity to which he and others would assign this 
church, I would refer the reader to his excellent work for the arguments 
and proofs he adduces, and for a detailed account of its appearance. The 
shifting of the sands on some parts of the western coast of Cornwall is 
most extraordinary. I have met with a church of the fifteenth century, 
near Padstow, nearly buried from this cause. 

• This church, some few years ago, underwent reparation, and on strip- 
ping the chancel walls of the coating of plaster with which it was covered 
a Norman semicircular-headed window was discovered on the south side; 
but this and other features of construction which would tend to shew 



loose and irregular-Bhaped stones put together without 
mortar, presenting, as far as the inequalities of the 
stones would permit, a flat and regular surface or facing. 
Considerable vestiges of this kind of primitive dry 
stone masonry are to be found in the circumvallations 
of the ancient British fastness on Worle Hill, near 
Weston-super-Mare, Somersetshire ; within which indi- 
cations of the circular-shaped huts or dwellings of the 
ancient Britons are also visible. This dry masonry 
agrees with the account given by Tacitus, who describes 
the Britons under Caractacus as occupying fortified 
posts on high hills, and tells us that wherever the 
access waa easy, he, Caractacus, blocked it up with 
stones like a wall.^ Specimens of masonry, very similar 
to that at Worle Hill, are enumerated as existing in 
several places in the Isle of Anglesea, in Caernarvon- 
shire, in Cornwall, and elsewhere, and have been noticed 
by Rowland, Borlase, Pennant, and King. On the coast 
of Dingle Bay, in the county of Kerry, Ireland, are re- 
mains of many stone huts or dwellings, called Gloghauns, 
of rude dry masonry of great antiqtdty.' It is possible 
that on a close examination and comparison of different 
remains some peculiar features of construction may be 
brought to light which have hitherto escaped observa- 
tion. It also appears from the ancient British Triads 



when thig charch was rebuilt and altered were, it is mneh to be regn^etted, 
again concealed from view by a new coating of plaster over the external 
masonrj, which is composed of rag or rabble intermixed, bat irregularly, 
with Roman bricks, on some of which fragments of the original Roman 
mortar, partly composed of pounded brick, were found adhering. 

p Tunc montibus arduis, et si clementer accedi poterant in modum yalli 
saxa prestruit. — Annat. lib. xii, 

9 Noticed in the Archseological Journal, Vol. xv. 



SeoUon of incient British Uaaoarj, Woile Hill. 
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that the Britons were not altogether unacquainted with 
the use of calcareous cements/ 

In the fragments of Koman masonry left in this 
country we find certain peculiarities which are not to 
be met with even in the most ancient of the Anglo- 
Saxon remains, although the latter sometimes approxi- 
mate to the Roman mode of building with arches formed 
of brickwork. Walls of Eoman masonry were chiefly 
constructed of stone or flint, according to the part of 
the country in which one or the other material prevailed, 
embedded in mortar, with pounded brick intermixed with 
the lime, and bonded at certain intervals throughout 
with regular courses or layers of large flat bricks or 
tiles, which, from the inequality of thickness and size, 
do not appear to have been shaped in any regular 
mould.' The Roman wall in the north, between New- 
castle and Carlisle, appears to have been constructed 
wholly of stone, without any admixture of brick. The 
same may be asserted with regard to Roman masonry 
in Wales, which is entirely of stone, as at Holyhead, 
Caernarvon, Caerleon, and Caerwent ; and these are so 
far contrary to the mode of mixed masonry of Roman 

*" In a series of British Triads said to have been copied or collected by 
one Garadoc of Nant^arvan, who lived about the middle of the twelfth 
centary, is one of which the followinj^ is given as a translation in Davies's 
Celtic Besearches, p. 161. " Mordial Owr Gweilgri the architect of Ceraint, 
the son of Greidial, who first taught the race of the Cymry the work of 
stone and lime." Of the supposed age of this Triad I am not competent to 
give an opinion. 

• The general average size obtained from the measurement of many of 
these bricks may be stated as being fifteen inches long, ten inches wide, and 
two and a half inches thick. Some bricks are found as much as two feet 
long, and some three inches thick. The thickness varies from three 
quarters of an inch to three inches. 
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construction in South Britain. Of the ruined structures 
of Roman workmanship still existing in South Britain, 
one of the most remarkable is the portion of a wall at 
Leicester, near the church of St. Nicholas, apparently 
the fragment of some Roman temple or basilica. This 
wall contains several arched recesses, the soffits or 
vaultings of which are turned with courses of large flat 
bricks ; rows of these are likewise interspersed through- 
out the wall at intervals, as bonding-courses, and the 
Roman mode of constructing the arch with brickwork is 
here clearly displayed.' According to Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, there was in Rataa (i.e. Leicester) a temple of 
Janus, and it may be remarked that this ruin bears a 
striking resemblance in many points to the ruins of one 
of the ancient temples at Rome. On attentive examin- 
ation, the east or interior side appears to have been 
exposed to the action of flre, as though the edifice of 
which it is a vestige was burnt. At Wroxeter, Salop, is 
a curious portion of a wall of similar construction, con- 
sisting of courses of stone with regular horizontal courses 
of brickwork at intervals, and remains of brick arches on 
one side, which indicate it to have formed part of a build- 
ing, and not a mere wall, as it now appears. The Roman 
polygonal tower, near the ruined Anglo-Saxon church 
within the precincts of Dover Castle, notwithstanding 
an exterior casing of flint and other alterations effected in 
the fifteenth century by Erpingham, lord warden of the 
castle in the reign of Henry the Fifth, still retains many 
visible features of its original construction of tufa and 
flint bonded with bricks at intervals, some portion 



< Vide vig^nette, page 31, ante. 
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of the flint casing having been destroyed." Roman 
masonry, of the mixed description of brick and stone 
regulariy disposed, is found in walls at York, Lincoln, 
Silchester, Verulam, Colchester, and elsewhere; and 
sometimes we meet with bricks or stone arranged 
herring-bone fashion, as in the vestiges of a Eoman 




r.jt"'-'* ' 



Doorway to the Chapter House, 
Iniafallen Abbey, Killarney, 6th Century. 

building, now destroyed, at Castor, Northamptonshire,' 
and the walls of a Eoman villa discovered at Littleton, 
Somersetshire.*' 
The ruins of Inisfallen Abbey, in an island in one of 

* Since the drawing for the engraying on the adjoining page was taken, 
the ancient Roman doorway on the South side, forming the entrance into 
this tower, has been blocked iip by a mass of masonry, so that access to the 
interior of the stmctare is cut off, and the constructive features of the door- 
way are hidden. A wanton act of Vandalism it is impossible too strongly 
to condemn ! 

* Vide vignette, p. 1. 

y In the walls of Colchester castle, which is of late Norman work, hori- 
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the Lakes of Killamej, appear from their radeness and 
peculiarity of construction, to haye been those of the 
original structure founded by St. Finian in the sixth 
century, and are the earliest monastic remains I have 
met with. 

The presumed remains of churches of early Anglo- 
Saxon antiquity, which on a comparative view most 
nearly approximate the Roman mode of building, consist 
of the ruined church at Dover Castle, which has often, 
though erroneously, been ascribed to the Bonum era; 
and a much more perfect edifice, the church at Brix- 
worth, Northamptonshire. The church within the 
precincts of Dover Castle presents features of early 
work approximating Roman, in a portal and window- 
arches formed of brickwork, which soem to have been 
copied from those in the Roman tower adjoining ; in the 
walls also much Roman brick is used, but they have no 
such horizontal layers as Roman masonry displays. 
The most ancient portions of this church may be re- 
ferred to the middle of the seventh century.' 

Kontal Uyen of Roman brick and ttona are alternately interspened : there 
is also a wall with several rows of bricks disposed herrings-bone fashion. 
This stmcture exhibits perhaps a greater apparent resemblance to Roman 
masonry than any other of so late a period, bnt on close examination and 
comparison the difference is clearly discernible. 

■ Eadbald. King^ of Kent, who died a.d. 610, was probably the founder. 
The shell only reniains ; it consists of a nare and chancel with north and 
south transepts, having a large square tower at the intersection ; there is no 
staircase in the tower. It is difficult to ascertain satisfactorily whether it 
is an Anglo-Saxon or An^lo-Norman structure, as it contains details which 
are common to both those styles. In the west wall is a small semicircular- 
headed window, the arch of which spriugs from a plain square-edged im- 
post of two members, the one projecting over the other, similar to the im- 
posts of an Anglo-Saxon triple window in the east wall of the tower of 
Brixworth Church, and to a stringcourse in the same church of which a 
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The church of Briiworth ia perhaps the most com- 
plete Bpecimen euBtiiig of the early Anglo-Sason era; it 
baa had Mules separated from the nave hy single soffited 
semicirciilar arches oonatrncted of Boman bricks, with 
wide joints ; these arches spring from square and plain 
massive piers with simple abaci intervening ; many of 
the doorwajs and window arches are also chiefly formed 
of bricks, which appear to have been taken from some 




Arche* at Briiwoitb Church, NorthamptoiiBhire. 

pre-existing Boman edifice near the site of the church, 
and many Roman bricks are worked up in the walls, in 
no r^ular order however, but indiscriminately, as in 
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ncelHd. Same of the olodowi of the lower araicinidrcnlir-heided, with 
Jamba itralght-aided and wilhont aoj eplaj. Tbe tower alio c^inKlaBimall 
diCDlar window •, which are spUjedtiath eitemalljai well la iateitiallji 
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nolitenlblichDrohilaceitareatoratlonbjthelate Sir George Gilbert Eeott. 
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that at Dover Castle. There is fair recorded evidence, 
which will be presently noticed, to support the inference, 
that this is a structure of the latter part of the seventh 
century. Within the last few years this church has 
undergone restoration. 

In most of the churches which contain vestiges of 
presumed Anglo-Saxon masonry we find the latter 
generally discernible by certain peculiar features in 
construction ; for the walls, which are now commonly 
covered on the exterior with a coating of stucco or 
plaster, and were perhaps so covered originally, were 
chiefly formed of rubble or rag stone, having long and 
8hori blocks of ashlar work, or hewn stone, disposed at 
the angles in alternate courses, so as to form a tie or 
bond to the rubble work. We also see projecting a few 
inches from the surface of the wall, and running up 
vertically, narrow ribs or square-edged strips of stone, 
bearing from their position a rude resemblance to pilas- 
ters ; and these strips are generally composed of long 
and short pieces of stone placed alternately. A plain 
stringcourse of the same description of square-edged 
rib or strip work often runs horizontally along the walls 
of Anglo-Saxon masonry, and this sometimes served as 
a basement on which the vertical ribs were set, and 
sometimes as a string up to which they were carried 
and beneath which they finished. The towers of the 
churches of Earl's Barton and Barnack, Northampton- 
shire, and of one of the churches at Barton-upon-Humber, 
Lincolnshire, are so covered with these narrow project- 
ing strips of stone- work, that the surfaces of the walls 
appear divided into rudely-formed panels; a similar 
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disposition of rib-work occurs, though not to so great 
an extent, on the face of the upper part of the tower oE 
Stowe Church, Northamptonshire ; on the tower of St. 
Benedict's Church, Cambridge; on the walla of Worth 
Church in Suasei ; on the upper part of the walls of 
the chancel of Eepton Church, Derbyshire ; on the wall 
of the chancel of Wing Church, Bedfordshire; on the 
walls of Corhamptou Church, Hants ; and on the walb 
of the n&ve and north transept of Stanton Lacey Chnrch, 



Tower of SompLing Churcci. Euisex. 
Salop. At Sompting Church, Sussex, a semi-cylindrical 
rib is carried verticallj up the face of the upper portion 
of the tower.' 

• lDl7e2 theTootoreplMwhlrli 
heigbt twsntj-flie ieet.—Oallaicai 
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Tamworth Castle. A.D. S 
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Of the disposition of long and short blocks of ashlar 
masonry set in alternate courses at the angles of walls, 
and thus denominated " long and short work," instances 
occur at the angles of the chancel of North Burcombe 
Church, Wiltshire ; at the angles of the nave and chan- 
cel of Wittering Church, Northamptonshire; at the 
western angles of the nave of Green's Norton Church, 
and at the north-east and north-west angles of the nave 
of Fattishall Church, in the same county ; at the angles 
of the towers of St. Benedict's Church, Cambridge ; of 
St. Michael's Church, Oxford; of Sompting Church, 
Sussex ; and of the towers of Earl's Barton and Bamack, 
Northamptonshire ; of the tower of Barton-upon-Hum- 
ber, Lincolnshire ; at the angles of the nave of Brace- 
bridge Church, Lincolnshire; at the south-east angle 
of the nave of Wilsford Church, Lincolnshire; at the 
south-east angle of the nave. Little Bytham Church, 
Lincolnshire ; at the angles of the nave, Bropsley Church, 
Lincolnshire; at the north-east angle of the nave, St. 
James' Church, Skillington, in the county of Lincoln ; 
and at the west end of the south aisle of Branston 
Church, in the same county. The latest instance, per- 
haps, of this peculiar description of work is found in the 
angles of the nave and chancel of Daglingworth Church, 
Gloucestershire, which is curious from the intermixture 
it presents of Early Norman and presumed Anglo- 
Saxon detail. In many churches the features of long 
and short work are apparently concealed by the coating 
of stucco or plaster which covers the whole external 
face of the wall. This is probably the case with regard 
to the towers of Lavendon Church, and of Caversfield 
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Church, Bucka ; of Clapbam Church, Bedfordshire ; of 
Wooton-Wawen Chnrch, Warwickshire ; of Waithe, and 
Holton le Claj, Lincohiahire ; aad of Brigatock and 
Stowe Chtirches, Korthamptonehire. In the chnrch of 
Brixworth, and in the north uid south walls of the 
chancel at Jarrow, Durham, which is apparently a ves- 
tige of the original Anglo-Saxon church founded in the 
seventh century, no sppeanmce of long and short work 
con be traced. 

Herring-bone masonry, practised by the Nonnana aa 
well as by the Bomans, occurs also occasionally in 
Anglo-Saxon work, and is to be found in the tower of 
Brixworth Church; a large portion of this kind ot 
masonry is to be found in the narrow, but elevated, 
causeway which forms the 
approach, apparently the 
original one, to the mound 
on which the castle of 
Tamworth, raised a.d. 914, 
stands.' 

The doorways of the 
Anglo- Saxon style are either 
semicircular, or triangnlar- 
arched headed, but the 
former are more common. Bcutworth. 

In those which are apparently the most ancient, the 
voussoirs, or seniicircnlar-arched heads, are faced with 
large flat bricks or tiles, closely resembling Roman 
work. Doorways of this description are found in the 
old church, Dover Castle ; in the church of Brixworth, 
> vide Tlgoetts, p. U. 



Doorway, Earl's Bsrton Glim-ch, Northamptonshire. 
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Northamptonsliire ; and on the south side of Brytford 
Church, Wiltshire. The doorways, however, most fre- 
quently met with in Anglo-Saxon remains are of simple 
yet peculiar construction; semicircular-headed, and 
formed entirely of stone without any admixture of 
brick ; the jambs are square-edged, and sometimes com- 
posed of two long blocks placed upright with a short 
block between them ; the arched head of the doorway is 
plain, springing from square projecting impost blocks, 
the under edges of which are sometimes bevelled or left 
square. This description of doorway is finished above 
with a kind of arch or hood of rib- work, projecting from 
the face of the wall, with strips of pilaster rib-work 
continued down to the ground ; sometimes this hood or 
arch springs from plain block imposts, or from strips of 
square-edged rib-work disposed horizontally, and the 
jambs are occasionally constructed of long and short 
work. Such doorways, exhibiting a general similarity 
of design, and having more or less the features above 
noticed, though differing in some respects from each 
other, are preserved on the south side of the towers of 
St. Peter's Church, Barton-upon-Humber ; and of Bar- 
nack Church; on the west side of the tower of Earl's 
Barton Church, where the imposts of the doorway are 
rudely ornamented with a kind of fluted work; in the 
north and south walls of the tower of Wooton-Wawen 
Church, Warwickshire ; in the east wall of the tower of 
Stowe Church, Northamptonshire ; on the north side of 
the nave of Brytford Church, Wilts ; also in the west 
wall of the tower of Deerhurst Church, Gloucestershire ; 
on the north side of the nave of Bracebridge Church, 
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Lincolnshire ; on the north aide of the nave of Langhton 
en le Morthen Chnrch, York- 
shire; on the doorway be- 
tween the porch and nave 
of the little Anglo-Saxon 
church at Bradford-upon- 
Avon, Wilts ; and on the 
north side of the nave of 
Stanton Lacey Church, 
Satop. Over this hist door- 
way is the simple but ex- 
pressive symbol of the cross. 
The doorway of the chancel 
of Jarrow Church, now 
blacked up, is of much older 
maaonry, and presents no 
other than the rudest fea- 
tures of construction, an- 
terior to the age of Bede, and of a known date, it is 
nevertheless not to be passed by.' Triangular-headed 
doorways, arched recesses and panels, which sometimes 
occur in Anglo-Saxon architecture, are constructed in a 
very rude manner of two or more long blocks of stone 
placed slantingly, or inclined one towards tho other, 
thus forming a straight-lined triangular-headed arch; 
the lower ends of these stones sometimes rest on plain 
projecting imposts which surmount other blocks com- 
posing the jambs. In the west wall of the tower of 
Brigstock Church is a triangular-arched doorway of 
this kind, forming the entrance into a very.cnrious 
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cylindrical-shaped turret at- , 

tachcd to the tower, and ap- 
parently designed for a stair- 
case to the belfry. The west 
doorway of the tower of 
Trinity Church, Colchester, ', 
IB triaiigular-ht'uded, com- ; 
posed of Roman bricks, the 
al>aci consisting of overlap- 
ping tiles, three in number. 
In the tower of St. Peter's 
Church, Bedford, in the east ' 
wall of the belfry stni^y, ia a ] 
triangular-headed doorway, ^ 
the jambs of which are sur- 
mounted by square-edged noorwBymBrigaiookChureli. 
abaci, whilst the arch ia formed of two straight-lined 
stones. On the north side of this tower are remains of 
long and short work. A triangular-heeded arched 

terior ot tha tower of 
Bamack Church, and on 
the exterior of the same 
tower ia a panel of simi- 
lar shape. Triangular- 
headed windows are also 
t« be found, aa in the 
Anglo-Saxon tower, now 
in ruina, of Weybome 
Church, Norfolk ; and 

RecesB in Bamack Church. in the round tower of 
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Basaingham Church is the same countj : the windows 
in each of these towers are double. The arch thus 
shaped is not, however, peculiar to the Anglo-Saxon 
period, but may be traced, although leas rude, in most 
if not in all of the subsequent styles. Triangular- 
headed windows of brickwork of Anglo-Saxon con- 
struction are to be found in the very interesting tower 
of Trinity Church, Colchester. 

The windows of this style are of singular constmction, 
and differ from those of 
Norman work. The bel- 
fry windows are gene- 
rally found to consist of '!. 
two semicircular-headed 

lights divided by a kind i -■. . 

of rude balluster shaft of , - '■i 

peculiar character, the ;.^ ' /.,^ 

entasis of which is some- \' '-•v, 

times encircled with rude '^ ".~\ <• 

annolated mouldings ; 

this shaft supports a Double Window, 

plain oblong impost or Wyctham Churob, Berks, 

abacus, which extends through the thickness of the 
wall, or nearly so, and from this, one side of the arch of 
each light springs. These double windows sometimes 
appear beneath a hood or arch of pilaster rib-work, 
and sometimes without. Double windows thus divided 
appear in the belfry stories of the church towers of 
Monkswearmonth, Durham; St. Andrew's Church, By- 
weU, Northnmberland; St. Michael, Oxford; St. Peter, 
Barton-upon-Humber; Wyckham, Berks; Sompting, 



D-EAION WINDOWS. 



indow. Wyokham Church, Berks, 
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Sussex; St. Mary, Junior, Bishophill, York; Waithe, 
Holton-le-Clay, and Clee, Lincolnshire; and of North- 
leigh, Oxfordshire. In the belfry of the tower of Earl's 
Barton Church are windows of five or six lights, the 
divisions between which are formed by these curious 
balluster shafts; and in the east wall of the tower 
of Brixworth Church is a window or opening into 
the nave of three lights divided by balluster shafts. At 
Monkswearmouth, at Bywell, and at St. Mary, Junior, 
York, the double belfry windows are comprised within a 
hooded arch and plain jambs of pilaster rib-work. The 
semicircular-headed single light window of this style is 
distinguished commonly from those of the Korman style 
by the double or counter splay of the jambs, the spaces 
between which spread or increase in width outwardly 
as well as inwardly, the narrowest part of the window 
being placed on the centre of the thickness of the wall ; 
whereas the jambs of the mndows in the Norman style 
have only a single splay, and the narrowest part of the 
window is set even with the external face of the wall, 
or nearly so. Single-light windows splayed externally 
occur in the west walls of the towers of Wyckham 
Church, Berks; Stowe Church, Northamptonshire; 
Tugby Church, Leicestershire; Caversfield Church, 
Buckinghamshire ; Woodstone Church, Huntingdon- 
shire;'' on the north and south sides of the chancel 
of Tichbourne Church, Hants ; and on the north side of 
the chancel of Clapham Church, Bedfordshire; these 
are covered with rough plastering. In the south wall 

* This tower, with the exception of a small portion of the walling, has 
been recently taken down and rebuilt. 
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of the tower of Swanscombe 
Church, Kent, ia a semicircular- , 

headed double-splayed window, JJ* ^ 
the arch of which ia composed MC. 
of Roman brick, the walling ia ' "^ 
of rubble masonrj. The chan- 
cel of this church also eibibtta 
features of Anglo-Saxon con- 
atmotion. In the south wall of 
the chancel of the little Anglo- 
Saxon church of St. Lawrence, 
Bradford-on-Avon, is a Bingle- , , , „..,... 

° Anglo-Saxon SiQgle-Lght 
light window with the double Wmdnw. Tower of 

Bplay; and on the north aide of Wyckhaai church. Berks, 
the chancel of Boarhunt Church. Hants, is alao a single- 
light window with the double splay. Windows without a 
aplay occur in the tower 
of Larendon Church, 
Bucks ; in the tower of 
Trin ity Church , Colches- 
ter; and in the towera 
of Bassingham Church, 
1 Howe Church, 
Norfolk. Bude single- 
light windowa, blocked 
up with masonry, ap- 
pear in the south wall of 
the chancel of Jarrow 
Church, and are appa- 

.1 .1. 11.1. - • Winflow, CiTerafield Churcli, 

rently those of the ongi- Bucka. 

nal structure built by Benedict Biscopiua, a.s. 685. 
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Single-light windows nearly as rude appear in the 
towers of the churches of Bywell St. Andrews, and 
Bywell St. Peter's, Northumberland. Small square, 
or rude oblong-shaped apertures are sometimes met 
with, as in the tower of Monkswearmouth Church, and 
in that of St. Mary, Junior, Bishophill, York. Tri- 
angular-headed windows are to be found in the tower of 
the old church, Barton-upon-Humber ; and in the towers 
of the churches of Sompting, Deerhurst, and St. Michael, 
Oxford. 

The arches which separate the nave from the tower, 
chancel, and aisles, and sustain the clerestory walls, are 
very plain, and consist of a single sweep or soffit only, 
without any sub-arch, as in the Norman style; they 
spring from square piers, with a plain abacus or impost 
intervening, which has sometimes the under edge cham-* 
fered, and sometimes left quite plain. Arches of this 
description occur on each side of the nave at Brixworth 
Church; on each side of the nave of Wing Church, 
Bucks; between the nave and chancel of Corhampton 
Church, Hants ; between the nave and chancel of Clap- 
ham Church, Beds; between the tower and nave and 
chancel of Wooton-Wawen Church ; between the tower 
and nave of Woodstone Church ; between the nave and 
chancel of Wyckham Church; between the nave and 
chancel of Waithe Church ; between the tower and nave 
and chancel of Holton-le-Clay Church ; and between the 
tower and nave of Clee Church. There are also other 
arches with single soffits, which have over them a kind 
of hood, similar to that over doorways, of square-edged 
rib-work, projecting a few inches from the face of the 



mall, carried round the arch, and either djing into the 
impoat or continued down to the ground. 



Chancel Aroh, Corbsmpton, Hampaluie. 

The chancel arch of Worth Church, o£ Corhampton 
Church, and of Wooton-Wawen Church, and arches at 
Brigatock and Bamack, St. Benedict, Cambridge, and 
the chancel arch, Barrow Church, Salop, are of this 
description. Sometimes the arch ia exceedingly small ; 
the chancel arch in the church of St. Lawrence, Bradford- 
on-Avon, is only three feet in width ; the chancel arch at 
Wooton-Wawen is only four feet eight inches in width, 
and that between the tower and the nave is only sis feet 
nine inches and a half wide. The widths both of the 
tower and chancel arch, Holton-le-Clay, are only fire 
feet three inches eacL The tower arch, Clee Church, is 
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five feet six inches wide, and about fifteen feet in height 
to the imposts of the jambs. The chancel arch of Brace- 




A 



Pilaster Rib -work Arch, Brigstock Church. 

bridge Church, Lincolnshire, is only five feet wide, and 
in the wall on each side are two semicircular window- 
like openings from the nave into the chancel. The arch 
in the tower of St. Mary, Junior, Bishophill, York, is in 

form Norman, but the 
___^ detail is Saxon, a late 
""^^ specimen of which this 

tower may be consi- 
dered. This arch is 
semicircular- headed, 
double-faced, and re- 
cessed, with plain 
square-edged soflBits, 
and square-edged rib- 
Anglo-Saxon Impost, Barnack Church, -vyork hood OVer, the 




Tower Arch, Bnmacli Church, Northanapton 



Chancel Arch, Wittericg Church. Northsmptonibire. 
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imposts consisting of square over-lapping blocks. The 
width of this arch is nine feet ten inches, the height of 
the jambs to the impost, ten feet three inches. Some 
arches have round or semicylindrical mouldings rudely 
worked on the face, as in the chancel arch of Wittering 
Church, and of that of Holton-le-Clay ; or under or 

attached to the soffit, 



i|t|ii'iiir'""i!l([l'|i:|:,,iU"''" 
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as at the churches of 
Sompting, and St. Bo- 
tulph, Sussex. Some of 
the projecting impost 
blocks from which the 
arches spring are much 
like the common string 
course, square-edged 
and perfectly plain, as 
Impost, Corhampton. those of the chancel 

arches of Wittering and Corhampton ; some are similar 

to the common Norman aba- 
cus, the under edge being 

chamfered, as those of the 

doorways of the churches 

of St. Peter, Barton-upon- 

Humber, and of Stanton 

Lacey; and some imposts 

are moulded, as at the 

churches of Corhampton, St. 

Benedict, Cambridge, and 

Bamack. Eudely sculptured 

impost blocks also some- 
times occur, as at Sompting Impoat, St. Benedicfe, 

^ ® Cambridge, 
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and St. Botulph. ; and animals mdely acnlptured in low 
relief appear at the springing of the hood over the arch 
in the tower of St. Benedict's Church, Cambridge. 

We are informed by cotemporaneons authority that 
the Anglo-Saxon builders used occasionally to construct 
crypta beneath some of their most famons churches ; 
and there are still some subterraneous vaults, the pre- 
somed remains of Bishop Wilfred's work, of the latter 
part of the sereoth century, underneath the conventual 



Oeypt, Bepton Church, Derbyahira. 

churches oE Ripon and Heiham'; and a portion of a 
crypt beneath York Cathedral, not that generally seen, 
which is of late Norman work, has also been supposed 
to be of the Anglo-Saxon era/ The crypt beneath the 



/ Frain u ciunlnallan of thi* porilOD or the crrpt, daring lbs i 
of Ibe iroh«BolDgii»l ImUtnte «t York In 1M6, 1 did iucUDcd to wi 
u or Eirly KDrmM nlber Ihin of AnRlo-Suon «ork. 
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chancel of Eepton Church, Derbyshire, is perhaps the 
most perfect specimen existing of a crypt in the Anglo- 
Saxon style, and of a stone yanlted roof sustained by 
four piers of singular character, slender and cylindrical, 
with a spiral band or moulding round each, and the 
entasis exhibiting that peculiar swell we find on the 
balluster shafts of Anglo-Saxon belfry windows; the 
vaulting, which is without diagonal groins, bears a 
greater similarity to Koman than to Norman vaulting, 
and the crypt was entered through the church by means 
of two winding passages. 
We often meet, in buildings of this style, a horizontal 

square-edged stringcourse, 
and sometimes a double one 
of this kind occurs, the 
upper part projecting over 
the lower as on the north 
side of the chancel of Brix- 
worth Church, and round 
the crypt of Repton Church. The abaci of the Anglo- 
Saxon piers in Wing Church project under the soffits of 

the arches in three grada- 
tions, like a plain triple 
square-edged stringcourse. 
Besides these plain project- 
ing strings we occasionally 
meet with mouldings of a 
semicylindrical or roll-like 
form on the face or under 
the soffit of an arch, which 
Repton. are sometimes continued 




Brixworth. 




id ■mndow of St. NiohoUa Chviroli, Leioeiler. 
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down the sides of the jambs or piers. A band or frieze 
of sculptured work, now completely weather-worn, occurs 
along the lower part of the tower of Monkswearmouth 
Church. Foliage, knotwork, and other rudely sculp- 
tured detail, are found in the tower of Bamack Church ; 
and some rude sculptures appear on the tower arch of 
St. Benedict's Church, Cambridge, and over the arch of 
the tower at Deerhurst Church. Two figures in relief 
of angels in act of adoration, sculptured on two stones 
in the east wall of the nave of St. Lawrence's Church, 
Bradford-on-Avon, are perhaps the most perfect and 
best specimens we possess of Anglo-Saxon sculpture; 
these I imagine to have been the work of some foreign 
artist. The plain and simple cross of the Greek form is 
represented in relief over a doorway at Stanton Lacey 
Church, and over the windows in the tower of Earl's 
Barton Church. 

The Anglo-Saxon churches appear to have differed in 
plan, which was often dependent on the size, as much 
as the churches of later ages, but we have now few 
examples remaining from which the complete ground- 
plan can be traced ; that of Worth Church, Sussex, is 
perhaps one of the most perfect ; the original foundation 
does not appear to have been disturbed, although in- 
sertions of windows of later date have been made in the 
walls of the superstructure. It is planned in the form 
of a cross, consisting of 'a nave with transepts and a 
chancel terminating at the east end with a semicircular 
apse. Recent discoveries have also enabled us to ascer- 
tain the original ground-plan of Brixworth Church, an 
edifice of the seventh century, which consisted of a 
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tover at the weat end with a kind of aemicircalar turret 
attached to the weat side, a nave, north and sonth aisles 
very narrow, and a chancel termination hke that at 
Worth, with a semicircular apse. From existing Anglo- 
Sfucon remains at Wing Ohorch we find a nave, north 
and south aisles, and chancel with a polygonal apse at 
the east end. The church of Bepton had aisles. The 
east end of the chancel in the latter stractnre is rect- 




South Capital of Nave, Repton Chmch, Derbyshiie. 

angular : such is also the case with the chaocel of Wit- 
tering Church, and ol Korth Bnrcombe Church. Clap- 
ham Church appears to have consisted of a tower at the 
west end, nave and chancel; Wittering Church, of a 
nave and chancel ; Deerhurat Church, of a tower at the 
west end, nave and chancel. The plan of that most 
interesting little Saion church of St. Lawrence, Brad- 
ford-on-Avon, consists of a north porch, nare, and 
chancel. The internal dimensions are as follows : porch, 
10 feet 5 inches hj 9 feet 11 inches; nave, 25 feet 2 
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inches by 13 feet 2 inches ; and chancel, 13 feet 2 inches 
by 10 feet. The towers of Anglo-Saxon churches, of 
which there are several remaining, are generally placed 
at the west end, though sometimes, as at Wooton- 
Wawen, they occur between the chancel and nave, 
and at Barton-upon-Humber, between the nave and a 
small building westward of the tower. An original 
staircase has not yet been found in the interior of any. 
The rude stone staircase in the semicircular adjunct to 
the tower of Brixworth Church is apparently Anglo- 
Saxon, and the only instance we have. The staircase in 
the semicircular adjunct to the tower of Brigstock 
Church is a wooden appendage.*^ 
Exclusive of the external evidence* afforded by existing 

9 A similar segrmental-Bhaped turret, forming in plan three-fourths of a 
circle, and containing a stone staircase, forms an adjunct to the west side 
of the early Norman, if not Anglo-Saxon tower of Broughton Church, Lin- 
colnshire. Appended to the west side of the Anglo-Saxon tower of Hough 
Church, Lincolnshire, is a similar circular staircase. This tower has also a 
triangular-arched doorway and square-edged string courses diyiding the 
stages. 

^ On one of the coins of Edward, son of Alfred, who hegan to reign a..i>. 
901, we find represented a huilding with a tower of two stories surmounted 
by a high roof. On another coin of this monarch is the representation of a 
building or towejr with two tiers of semicircular arches, the one much aboTO 
the other, the design of which bears a resemblance to the buildings which 
appear on some of the coins of Constantine. These however are too minute 
for any kind of comparison with supposed structures of that age still 
existing. On referring to vaxious Anglo-Saxon MSS. we find buildings 
rudely delineated, but still exhibiting features corresponding with those in 
vestiges of presumed Anglo-Saxon architecture. In the illustrated para- 
phrase of GsBdmon, preserved in the Bodleian library at Oxford, and con- 
jectured to have been written circa a.d. 1000, various architectural details 
and forms appear ; amongst these are specimens of Long and Short work, 
arches both semicircular and straight-lined or triangular-headed, moulded 
balluster shafts, plain graduated footings or bases to piers, resembling those 
of the tower arch at Bamack Church ; and "projecting and graduating im- 
posts or caidtals resembling some at Wing Church. We also meet with 
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remains of presumed Anglo-Saxon masonry, which dis- 
play many features totally different to those of Anglo- 
Norman work, there is documentary evidence to corro- 
borate the statement that several of the churches, which 
have been noticed as containing portions of Anglo-Saxon 
architecture, were built during the era to which such 
remains have been ascribed. The tower of the conventual 
church on Puffin Island, Anglesea, may be as early as 
the age of Seiriol, a religious recluse who resided here in 
the sixth century. If not of his time, it is undoubtedly 
very early Anglo-Saxon. A probable inference may be 
deduced from the ancient chronicles of the monastery 
of Dover, that the ruined church near the castle was 
founded by Eadbald, Eang of Kent,' about the middle of 
the seventh century. Bede, in his Ecclesiastical History, 
alludes to a church at Lincoln, erected early in the 
seventh century by Blecca, governor of that city ; and 
it is not improbable that the tower of St. Benedict's, 
judging from its rudeness and apparent antiquity, may 
be a part of the structure mentioned by that venerable 
author.* The Church of Lyminge in Kent has some 
portions of very early and rude construction, with 

towers delineated with pyramidicaUBhaped roofli with overhao^g eaves, 
and with the weathercock on the summit. Some of the details from 
drawings in this M9. are given in the annexed page . If the early illastrated 
MSS. of a date prior to the middle of the eleventh century, preserved in our 
various college and cathedral as well as public libraries, could be carefhlly 
examined, and tracings of the architectural details taken firom the drawings 
they contain, much light might be thrown on this interesting branch of 
research. 

i Lelandi Collectanea, vol. Hi. p. 60. 

* Lelandi Collectanea, 2*6. it. cap. 16. I have however been informed 
that this tower has been rebuilt, not many years ago, in its present rude 
oonstruotion. 
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herring-bone masonry, and Roman bricks worked up as 
bonding courses. As a monastery was founded at thi3 
place by Ethelburga, in the middle of the seventh 
century, in the church of which the founder was buried, 
these may be remains of the original structure. The 
tower of the church of Monkswearmouth, Durham, is 
Anglo-Saxon work, and apparently part of the original 
church erected by Benedict Biscopius, a.d. 676.' The 
walls of the chancel of Jarrow Church, Durham, exhibit 
features of early Anglo-Saxon work in three semicir- 
cular-headed windows, and a doorway, rudely con- 
structed of stones without mouldings, all of which are 
now blocked up ; this portion of it is evidently part of 
the original structure founded by Benedict Biscopius, 
A.D. 681,' and it is very interesting from being coeval 
with the age of Bede, whose life was chiefly passed in 
the retirement of the monastery attached to this church. 
From the work of Hugo,** a monk of Peterborough, it 
appears that a small suffragan monastery was built 
at Brixworth, then called Brihelesworth, by Cuthbald, 
second abbot of Medeshampsted, about the year 680, 
and great part of the present church appears to be that 
of the original. The ancient churches of Eipon and 
Hexham, some remains of which are existing in the 
vaults under the present structures, are recorded to 
have been erected by Wilfred, Bishop of York, at the 
close of the seventh century." At Repton a convent 
existed in the middle of the seventh century,* which was 

< Bede's Lives of the Abbotg of Monkewearmoath. 

•* Quoted bj Leland. 

» JSddii vita Wilfridi, cap. xvii, 

• Monasticotif vol. i. p. 88. 
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destroyed by the Danes, who wintered there a.d. 875. 
The crjpt and chancel of the present chnrch is supposed 
to be port of the ancient Anglo-Saxon church. At 
Deerhorst, near Tewkesbury, a small monasteiy was 
founded in the Anglo-Saxon era/ to which period the 
tower and demolished chuicel of the present church 



Anglo-Saxon Sepulctml UanumeDt. Hezbom Choich, 

may be ascribed. The church of St Miohael, at St. 
Alban's, is stated by Matthew Paris to have been 
ori^ally erected by Uleinus, abbot of that monastery, 
A.D. 948,* but appears to have been shortly afterwards 
rebuilt. 

r Lftandi OoUtelaHta, ml. i. p. 97. 

1 I lud n oppoitnnit; aTeiHiiiliilng tba irches or thia chonjli in 1B46, 
wheD th« pLutftrhad beea remaTcd fromBDEDe of them, and eibibLUd the 
conitnistivs featnies of the muoorj. The eiterior t^lng of the iri^bei 
■ru conitmcted of imill pi»cei oT ublgr, the aqoan picn of ng ind 
mbblB, with coioi of iiblar tt tlu mnglei. Thli >pp«ired to be Enrlj 
Narmui tstbac tlua Aaglo-Suoa, and th« odI; coDclnaion I ooold urlre 
■t wu, contTirj to my pre-eilatlng notion*, that tbli chnrcb, tbDogli 
oilginallj elected in the tenth oentucj, tu rebuilt bj Abbot FaiU at tha 
cloHOftbaelcieDtb centarj, ud is wmprebeDded in the warka or tbkt 
Abbot idTertsd (o b; Hatlhew Paris in ths following ptaugea : lite hane 

£ccleBl«n(i.<.Bcl AlbtDl)enfenqDesdi£cU TeBdiflarlteilipldlbiii 

at tegnlls Tsteiie Civitatla Vtniluoll, Ao Totun ecclealim Sd Albu 

nam mnltii aliia ndl&cUa opeie oonitruiit UtciitlD. 
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The little clmrcli — Ecclesiola — of St. Lawrence, Brad- 
ford-on- Avon, is mentioned by William of Malmesbmy, 
who wrote early in the twelfth century, Nee non et apud 
Bradford . . .Et est ad htmc diem eo lod Ecclesiola, qwxfm 
ad nomem, heatissimi Lattrentii fecisse j>redicaiur. This 
chnrch, which has been recently properly restored, is of 
ashlar, with a semicircular arcading along the exterior. 
It may perhaps be referred to the latter part of the 
tenth century — ^I hardly think it is earlier, and in my 
opinion from the design of a continental architect.*' 

There are many apparent remains in Lincolnshire, as 
at Stow, Holton-le-Clay, Waithe, Clee, and Bracebridge, 
which exhibit in details a late and transitional character, 
and may, I think, be referred to the reign of Edward the 
Confessor. Saxon and Latin inscriptions, commemora- 
tive of the dedication of particular churches, are found 
from the seventh century in juxta-position with Anglo- 
Saxon work. The most ancient of these, perhaps, is 
that in the church of Jarrow, of a date apparently co- 
temporaneous with the erection of that church, a.d. 684. 
A stone dug up at Deerhurst in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, and now preserved amongst the 
Arundelian marbles at Oxford, commemorates the con- 
struction of the church at that place by Earl Odda, who 
died A.D. 1056. In Aldborough Church, Yorkshire, is a 
Saxon inscription carried round a circular stone, com- 
memorative of the building of that church by Ulf , who 
lived in the reign of Edward the Confessor, circa a.d. 

' An interesting monofp'aph on this church, written by^ the Rev. W. H. 
Jones, Prebendary of Samm, and Yicar of Bradford-on-Avon, has been 
published. 
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1060, and a Saxon inscription occurs over the church of 
Earkdale, Yorkshire, which also possesses Anglo-Saxon 
remains. There are probably many vestiges of Anglo- 
Saxon architecture still preserved in churches, which 
have hitherto escaped observation ;' and this is not to 
be wondered at from the coats of plaster and rough cast, 



■ The following is a list of churches which have been yisited and examined 
bj the author, and referred to in this chapter, as containing Testiges, de- 
tailed below, of presumed Anglo-Saxon architecture. 

A jlesford Church, Kent. 

Barrow, Salop ; Chancel Arch. 

Barton-upon-Humber, Lincolnshire ; Tower and building west of it. 

Bassingham, Norfolk. 

St. Benedict's, Cambridge: Tower, and part of Church. 

St. Botulph, Sussex ; Chancel Arch. 

Bracebridge, Lincolnshire. 

Brigstock, Northamptonshire: Tower and Staircase on west side. 

Brixworth, Northamptonshire. 

Brytford, Wilts ; North and South Doorways. 

Burcombe North, Wilts ; East wall of Chancel. 

Caversfield, Bucks ; Tower. 

Clapham, Bedfordshire ; Tower and Chancel. 

Clee, Lincolnshire ; Tower. 

Trinity Church, Colchester ; Tower. 

Daglingworth, Gloucestershire ; Nave and Chancel, (doubtftil). 

Deerhurst, Gloucestershire ; Tower and remains of Chancel. 

Dover ; Church near the Castle. 

Earl's Barton, Northamptonshire ; Tower. 

Glentworth, Lincolnshire ; Tower. 

Green's Norton, Northamptonshire : West end of Nave. 

Hexham, Northumberland ; Crypt. 

Holtpn-le-Clay, Lincolnshire; Tower, and Chancel Arch. 

Hough, Lincolnshire ; Tower. 

Jarrow, Durham ; North and South walls of Chancel. 

Kingsbury, Middlesex. 

Knotting, Bedfordshire. 

Laughten en le Morthen, Yorkshire : North doorway Arch. 

Lavendon, Buckinghamshire ; Tower. 

Lyminge, Kent ; Substructure of South wall of ChanceL 

8t. Michael's, Oxford ; Tower. 
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wliich in many instances are spread over the surface of 
the masonry, and thus conceal its rude yet peculiar 
features and construction, which is entirely the case 
with regard to Kingsbury Church, Middlesex. But yet, 

St. Michael's, St. Albsn's, Herts; Nave, (doubtfUl). 

Monkswearmoath, Dnrham ; Tower. 

Northleigh, Oxon ; Tower. 

St. Jolien's, Norwich ; Tower. 

St. Peter's, Bedford; Tower. 

Bepton, Derbyshire ; Crypt, Chancel, and part of Naye. 

Bipon Cathedral, Yorkshire; Wilfred's Needle. 

Bopsley, Lincolnshire. 

Priestholme, Pnffin Island ; Tower. 

Skillington, Lincolnshire ; North-east Angle of Nave. 

Sompting, Sussex ; Tower. 

Stanton Lacey, Salop; Nave and North Transept. 

Stowe, Northamptonshire ; Tower. 

Stow, Lincolnshire ; part of North Transept. 

Stretton, Gloucestershire ; North Doorway. 

Tarn worth Castle, Warwickshire ; approach to. 

Tugby, Leicestershire. 

Waithe, Lincolnshire; Tower. 

Wing, Bucks ; Chancel and part of Naye. 

Wittering, Northamptonshire ; Nave and Chancel. 

Woodstone, Huntingdonshire ; Tower (now rebuilt). 

Wooton-Wawen, Warwickshire ; Tower. 

Worth, Sussex. 

Wyckham, Berks ; Tower and Chancel Arch. 

Wyre Piddle, Worcestershire; Chancel Arch. 

York Cathedral; portion of the ancient Crypt, (doubtftil). 

York, St. Mary, Junior, Bishophill ; Tower. 



The following churches, &c. which have not yet been visited by the 
author, have come under his notice from different sources, as containing 
presumed vestiges of Anglo-Saxon architecture. 


Albury, Surrey. 
Aukborough, Yorkshire. 
Bardsey, Yorkshire. 
Barham, Suffolk. 


Bishopstone, Sussex. 
Bletsoe, Beds. 
Boleham, Northumberland. 
Boarhunt, Hants. 


Bellhingham, Northumberland. 
Bingham, Notts. 


Bondsey, Yorkshire. 
Boreham, Essex. 
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comparatively speaking, examples of this stylo are rarely 
to be met with ; this may be partly accounted for by the 
recorded fact, that in the repeated incursions of the 
Danes during the ninth and tenth centuries, most of 
the Anglo-Saxon monasteries and churches were set on 
fire and destroyed; as well as by the custom which 
prevailed in the twelfth and following centuries of re- 



Branston, Lincolnshire. 

Bremhill, WUts. 

Barwash, Sussex. 

Bjwell St. Andrew's, Korthnmber- 

land. 
Cabnm, Lincolnshire. 
Caldwell Chapel, Derbyshire. 
Cholsey, Berks. 
Claydon, Saffolk. 
Clee, Salop. 
Colne Bofir^rs, Kent. 
Corhampton, Hants. 
Cranmore, Somersetshire. 
Darsham, SofTolk. 
Debenham, SafTolk. 
Douham Magna, Norfolk. 
Danwich, All Saints, Saffolk. 
Eaton Bishop, Herefordshire. 
Elmham, Norfolk; Bains of Bishop's 

Palace. 
Felsted, Essex. 
Flixton, Saffolk. 
Gosbeck, Saffolk. 
Great Maplestead, Essex. 
Have, Norfolk. 
Headboam Worthy, Hants. 
Heapham, Lincolnshire. 
Hemingstone, Saffolk. 
Hinton Ampner, Hants. 
Howe, Norfolk. 
Ilketshall, Saffolk. 



Kirk Homerton, Torkshire. 
Kirkdale, Torkshire. 
Leiston, Saffolk. 
Little Bytham, Lincolnshire. 
Little Somboame, Hants. 
Long Eaton, Derbyshire. 
Largashall Charch, Sassex. 
Maltby, Torkshire. 
Miserden, Gloacestershire. 
Merston Montgomery, Derbyshire. 
Nettleton, Lincolnshire. 
Newton, Norfolk. 
Ovingham, Northamberland. 
Fattishall, Northamptonshire. 
Rothwell, Lincolnshire. 
Sawley, Derbyshire. 
Shorne, Kent. 

Skellingthorpe, Lincolnshire. 
Somerford Keynes, Wilts. 
Springthorpe, Lincolnshire. 
Stanton-by>Bridge, Derbyshire. 
Stoke D'Abernon, Surrey. 
Swallow, Lincolnshire. 
Swanscombe, Kent. 
Syston, Lincolnshire. 
Tiehbourne, Hants. 
Wickham, Berks. 
Wilsford, Lincolnshire. 
Winterton, Lincolnshire. 
Wittingham, Northamberland. 
Tapton, Sussex. 



It is possible some of the above chnrches may only contain remains of 
Early Anglo-Norman architecture, and not of Anglo-Saxon. 
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building from the very fonndEttion in tbe stjle of the 
then existing age, the earlier Btractnree of rode nuteonr7 
and design. Not one of onr Catbedrab, with the excep- 
tion of the Tanlt beneath that of Eipon, called St. Wil- 
fred's needle, now retains any vcBtiges of Anglo-Saxon 
work, thongh the original stmctiirea in most were 
erected prior to the tenth century. 



Anglo-SsKOn Monument, Dewebury, Yoikslilrc. 



CHAPTER IV. 



RniTH the invasions of Sirejn and Canute, early 
g^\^ in the eleventh century, the ravages of the 
Banes in this country may be sud to have 
ceased, and instead of the continued scenes of devasta- 
tion forcibly pourtrayed by the annalieta of the two 
preceding .centuries, times of comparative tranquillity 
ensued, in which the sanctuaries of religion were n 
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longer subject, as before, to be plundered and burnt. 
At this epoch also the expectation of the destruction of 
the world at the expiration of a thousand years from 
the first advent of our Lord, which notion, as the close 
of the tenth century approached, had become preva- 
lent amongst many,' having proved unfounded, many 
churches, which had in consequence of that belief been 
suffered to fall into decay, were repaired, and a new im- 
pulse was given to the erection of others. 

The accession of Canute, a.d. 1017, to the sovereignty 
of this realm, was a circumstance favourable to the in- 
terests of the Church, for in the course of a peaceful 
reign he repaired many monasteries which had been left 
in ruins by his countrymen, built several churches, 
founded a monastery at Bury in honour of St. Edmund, 
obtained at Eome certain immunities in favour of the 
English Church, and enacted laws for the due practice 
of religious observances." 

Edward the Confessor, who ascended the throne on 
the deaths of Harold and Hardicanute, the successors of 
Canute, was also a great benefactor to the monasteries, 
and the quiet of his reign, uninterrupted by invasion 
from abroad, proved highly conducive to the increase of 
Ecclesiastical structures. The abbey church at West- 
minster, rebuilt by this monarch, a.d. 1065, just before 
his death, is described by Matthew Paris and William 



( This opinion is said to have been first promnlfrated by one Bernard, a 
hermit of Thuringia, about a.d. ft60, and to have pervaded every rank of 
society throughout Europe. Vide Waddington's History of the Church, 
and authorities there quoted. 

« William of Maltnesbury de geatia Begum Anglorum, lib, ij. cap. xi. 
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ot Malmeabniy, m Iiaving been deaigned and con- 
structed in a novel stjie of architecture, and as famish- 
ing an example after which manj churches were sab- 
Heqnently built.' Leofric, Earl of Mercia, one of the 
moat powerful of Edward's nobles, in conjunction with 
bis countess, Godiva, founded manj monasteries ; the 



Stow Oburoh, loccolnahire. 

most important was that at Coventry, in the church of 

which, afterwards a cathedral, the bodies of himself and 

his countess were interred.' 

Of the church built bj Edward the Confessor at West- 

' DefoDctiu aaUm Bex bwUariinDi in cniEino Hpolbu ett Lnndiiil, Id 
BcclMi*, qium Ipae doto minpoiitloDls gsoete coottnixent, * qu pMt 
Rmlti EcdaiUi coniRniDtei. euiaplam idepti, opni Ulad up«n^ smoU- 
bmntni tamflao^.— Matt. Farii. See mlu Wiiliim ef Malmaiary ill 
gutU Btgani, lit. ij. tap, 13. 

• Ibid. H( li dtMTlbed u in Dri rabuM mimifiinii. 
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minster, a orypt of early Anglo-Norman work under the 
present edifice, or buildings attached to it, may possibly 
have formed a part ;' but Leofric's church at Coventry 
has long since been demolished, and so effectually, that 
no existing vestige of the original structure is apparent, 
and a small fragment only of the cathedral erected on 
the same site. But the church of Stow in Lincolnshire, 
which, though founded at an earlier period, he is said to 
have rebuilt," still exhibits in the north transept, marks 
of late Anglo-Saxon, or early Norman work, and the 
ground plan is probably that of the church built by 
Leofric. 

On the death of Edward the Confessor, William, Duke 
of Normandy, having invaded this country, overthrown 
Harold, and established himself upon the throne, by his 
politic regulations so completely secured this kingdom 
against any predatory incursions of the Danes, that no 
attempt was afterwards made to repeat those acts of 
violence and devastation which had long caused great 
terror and confusion. The external condition of the 
church was soon raised from its former precarious 
state, and at the compilation of Doomsday book, and 
within seventy years from the accession of Canute, the 
number of churches had so amazingly increased, that 
no less than seventeen hundred are either explicitly, or 



' I hare not had an opportunity of personally examining this erypt, and 
can only speak of it from engraved representations. 

• Leofricas quoqne Ck)n8al nobilissimns Cestriie deftinotas est eo tem- 
pore : ciuus uxor Godiva nomine perpetuo digna malta probitate Tignit et 
abbatiam apnd Coventre constroxit; et aoro et argento inocmparabiliter 
ditavit. Constnixit etiam ecclesiam ^010 sub promontorio Lincolnie, et 
moltas alias. Men, Huntingdon, Mist, lib, vi. 
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by implication, recorded in that survey as being then in 
existence. The monkish historian had good reason for 
asserting as the consequence of the conquest, that after 
the arrival of the Normans, churches were upraised in 
almost every vUlage, and monasteries were seen to arise 
in the towns and cities designed in a new style of archi- 
tecture,* doubtless meaning that which had been intro- 
duced by Edward the Confessor. 

In the general arrangement of the large Anglo-Nor- 
man conventual churches, we find them disposed in the 
form of a cross with a low tower rising at the intersec- 
tion between the transepts, nave, and choir ; the latter 
sometimes terminated with a semicircular apse, as in 
the cathedrals of Peterborough and Norwich. Ap- 
pended to some of the large Anglo-Norman churches 
are chapels with apsidal eastern terminations. These 
are either contained within the main body of the church, 
or, though immediately communicating, mere annexa- 
tions. At Romsey Church, Hants, are four of these 
apsidal chapels, two annexed to and lying eastward of 
the transepts, and the other two contained within the 
main walls at the angles of the eastern termination. 
In the cathedrals of Canterbury, Norwich, and Glouces- 
ter, and in the abbey church, Tewkesbury, are several 
of these apsidal-shaped chapels. Aisles were some- 
times annexed to the choir as well as to the nave, and 
when the choir terminated in a semicircular apse, the 
high altar was placed within the piers so as to leave a 



* Yideu nbique in Tillis Ecdesias, in yicis et nrbibas Monasteris novo 
ledificandi genere waanigere.^WiUiatn of Malmeabufy de geitia Begum, 
m, iij. 



space behind it, called the retro-choir, by means of 
which the whole church might be traversed round in 
procession on solemn occasions. The altar, however, 
was not insulated, but afi&xed to a reredos screen, or 
wall, which extended between the two easternmost 
piers. In some instances the west or principal en- 
trance front was flanked by towers, but in general 
the frdnts both of the transepts and nave were flanked 
by angular turrets or massive buttresses, often sur- 
mounted by conical or polygonal-shaped caps or pin- 
nacles. Sometimes, as at Bredon Church, Worcester- 
shire, the !N'orman pinnacle consists of a plain square 
pyramidical-shaped capping. The aisles of Norman 
churches were in general extremely narrow, the south 
aisle of Brassington Church, Derbyshire, is only four 
feet six inches in width from the base of the piers to 
the wall.'' In small Norman churches without transepts 
or aisles the tower was sometimes placed between the 
chancel and nave, and in some instances provision was 
made for the addition of transepts at a future period by 
the construction of pier arches, fiUed up with masonry, 
in the north and south walls of the tower. Such is the 
case at Bucknell Church, Oxfordshire. But the general 
position of the tower was at the west end. In several 
instances the church consisted of a nave and chancel 
only; this is the case with several small Norman 



e Though as a general nile the aisles of Norman chnrehes are mnch 
narrower than those of the subsequent styles, we find the aisles of later 
stmetures sometimes extremely narrow. Those of Motteston Church, in 
the Isle of Wight, are only five feet eight inches wide, and the south aisle 
of Bowington Church, Warwickshire, is only three feet fire inches in width. 
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churches in Herefordshire, as at Stanford Bishop, Aven- 
bury, Castle Frome, Mathon, and elsewhere, though, 
to many of these, low towers haye been added at a sub- 
sequent period to the original foundation. The chancel 
was sometimes double, and the eastern termination 
formed by a semicircular apse, which, though attached 
to, was distinct from, the anterior of the chancel. The 
semicircular apse at the east end was deriyed from the 
recess, or hemicyclium, forming the tribunal of the 
ancient Basilica, after the plan of which many of the 
churches were in the fourth century, and subsequently, 
designed. 

Seyeral small churches in this style still retain the 
semicircular apse at the east end, and, amongst others, 
the churches of Kilpeck and Moccas, Herefordshire; 
East Ham, Essex ; Steetley, Derbyshire ; and Checken- 
don, Oxfordshire, have the double chancel terminating 
in this manner;'' the apsidal chancel of Warwick 
Church, Cumberland, exhibits an external arcade of 
semicircular-headed arches carried round the apse, a 
Continental rather than an English arrangement. Many 
chancels of this style exhibit howeyer in their plan the 
parallelogram with a rectangular termination, as at St. 
Peter's Church, Oxford; Berkswell Church, Warwick- 
shire; Beaudesert Church, Warwickshire; Kempley 
Church, Gloucestershire; Ayington Church, Berks; 
and others. 



<' The little Norman church at Lan^ord, Essex, of a single pace only, has 
an apsidal western termiaation lighted by three small and round-headed 
windows. The north aiM soath doors are placed at the extremities of the 
chord of the apse. \ 
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On no portion of their religious stroctures do the 
Anglo-Nonnana appear to haye bestowed more pains 

■ in adorning and enriching 
iritfa a profusion of or- 
namental mouldings and 

I sculpture than on the por- 

I tals or doorways, and we 

j meet with these in every 

I degree of variety, from 

I extreme plainnesa to the 

I utmost richness of which 
Norman ornament and 

sculpture was capable. We Norman Ponrway, Wohlon 

-, ^ , , ■ ■ - Church, Wurwiolcatiira. 

often find plain semicircu- 

lar-headed doorways with merely a dripstone moulding 
OTsr the arch, which latter springs from square-edged 
jambs of plain masonry, each supporting a projecting 
abacus by way of impost, the under edge of which is 
simply bevelled. We also find many doorways com- 
posed of a succession of receding semicircular arches, 
more or leas enriched on the sofiits, edges, and faces, 
with the different sculptured mouldings peculiar to this 
style, many of which will presently be described, and 
the members of the archivolt spring alternately fr6m 
sqnare-edged jamba. with the plain superincumbent 
abacus impost, and detached ahafta in the nooks with 
capitals. Rich Korman portals are, from the thickness 
of the wall in which they are inserted, deeply recessed, 
and haye the appearance of being placed within a broad, 
flat, and shallow projecting buttress. At Malmesbury 
Abbey Chnrch the portal contiuns no leas than eight 



NoraiBn Doorway, Wylten Church, Warwiolishire, 



Etectlej Ciurch, Derbyah 
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concentric arches recessed one within another, which, 
together with the jambs they spring from, are profusely 
covered mth ornamental mouldings and sculpture. 
The nook shafts at the sides of these portals yary in 
number from one to five, and though the generality are 
plain, some are covered with ornament or sculpture. 
Sometimes the archivolt members, enriched with 
mouldings, are continued down the jambs, or sides of 
the doorway, without break to the ground. Plain 
square trefoil-headed doorways with merely an horizon- 
tal cable moulding over the heads occur in the north 
and south walls of Mathon Church, Herefordshire. 

The semicircular stone, or tympanum, with which the 
head of the arch of the Norman portal is often filled, 
is generally covered with rude sculpture in low relief. 
Scriptural subjects are sometimes represented, as the 
temptation of our first parents on the tympanum of a 
Norman doorway at Thurleigh Church, Bedfordshire. 
Sometimes the subjects are legendary, as a curious and 
very early sculpture over the south doorway of Ford- 
ington Church, Dorsetshire, apparently representing a 
legend in the story of St. George.' The figures, of 
which there are several, bear a remarkable resemblance 
in point of costimie, to those in the Bayeux tapestry. 
The principal figure is on horseback, with a discus 
round the head, a mantle fastened to the shoulder, and 

' That of his appearing^ to and assuting the Christians in an encounter 
with the Saracens near Autioch, a.d. 1098. Tahdem cam utrinqne Victoria 
fiactnaret incerta, eeoe ab ipsis montibus Tisns est ezercitns descendere 
inyincibilis, cojus bellatores eqais albis insidentes, Texilla in manibus 
Candida prsferebant. Cognoverunt ergo principes ex inspectione vezil- 
lorom, Sanctom Georgium, Ac. — Matt. Farin^ Hist. Angt. sub anno 1008. 
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a pryck spur af&xed to the right heel ; he is represented 
in the act of spearing, with a lance which bears a pennon 
at the extremity, a figure, lying prostrate, wearing the 
conical nasal helme, and bearing a shield ; other figures 
are likewise represented habited in a hawberk and 
chausses of one piece, but without surcoats. The church 
of Fordington was dedicated to St. George, and was an 
endowment of Osmond, bishop of Sarum, to that see, 
A.D. 1091, to some few years after which period the 
execution of this sculpture, as of a supposed miraculous 
incident of the time, may perhaps be assigned. Over 
the south doorway of Pitsford Church, Northampton- 
shire, St. George is represented combating the dragon ; 
he is on foot, attired in a tunic, with a sword in his 
hand, and accompanied by a dog. A Norman tympan, 
Brinsop Church, Herefordshire, represents St. George 
combating the dragon ; and at Stretton Sugwas Church, 
in the same county, a tympan is sculptured with Sam- 
son slaying the lion. Sometimes the sculpture on the 
tympanum was symbolical, and the meaning not very 
clearly defined ; thus in the north doprway of Stoneleigh 
Church, Warwickshire, the tympanum is covered with 
sculptured serpents, fishes, and chimeraB. The figure 
of our Saviour, in a sitting attitude, holding in His left 
hand a book, with His right arm and hand upheld, thus 
placed in allusion to His words, I am the way, and the 
truth, and the life, and I am the door, hy Me if any ma/n 
enter in he shall he saved, and circumscribed by that 
mystical figure the Vesica pisds, appears over Nor- 
man doorways at Ely Cathedral ; Rochester Cathedral ; 
Malmesbury Abbey Church ; Elstow Church, Bedford- 
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shire ; Water Stratford Chnrcli, Bnckinghamshire ; and 
Barfreston Church, Kent, and elsewhere. The tympa- 
num of the north doorway, which is Norman, of Preston 
Church, Gloucestershire, is sculptured with the rude 
representation of a lamb, the Agnus Dei, bearing a cross 
pattee within a circle. In the tympanum of the north 
doorway of Upleadon Church, Gloucestershire, the Agnus 
Dei bearing the cross pattee, and encircled by a wreath 
formed of the cable and pellet moulding, is also sculp- 
tured, and on each side of this medallion design is 
represented an animal apparently intended for a lion, 
in allusion to the prophetic words. The Lion shall lie 
doivn with the Lamb. From the similarity of design and 
execution this and the tympanum at Preston were 
probably sculptured by the same person. The Agnus 
Dei appears to have been thus early a favourite subject 
for sculpture on the tympana of Norman doorways. 
Numerous other sculptures are also to be found on the 
face of the tympanum, many of which are symbolical, 
some scriptural. In the tympanum of the south door- 
way of the little Norman church of Moccas, Hereford- 
shire, is sculptured, in rude and low relief, a tree, on 
each side of which is represented an animal destroying 
a child, apparently pourtraying the two bears which 
slew the children at the command of Elisha. In the 
tympanum of the north doorway of Shalfleot Church, 
Isle of Wight, is sculptured the figure of a man stand- 
ing between two animals, possibly representing David 
combating the Lion and the Bear. In the tympanum of 
a Norman doorway. Stoke sub Hamdon Church, Somer- 
setshire, is represented a tree with birds, perhaps in- 
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tended as the tree of life, which divides the tympanum, 
on one side of this is a Centaur with a bow and arrowi 
one of the zodiacal signs, with the word sagitariys, on 
the other side an animal with the word Leo beneath, 
another of the signs of the zodiac, whilst above is the 
Agnus Dei bearing a cross. The signs of the zodiac are 
sometimes found in a series of medallions round door- 
ways. Sometimes within the semicircular-headed arch 
of the doorway, a segmental arch appears, the space 
between the two being filled with masonry, as on the 
north side of the chancel of Hampton- in- Arden Church, 
Warwickshire, and the north doorways of St. Margaret 
Cliff, and of Guston Church, Kent. The face of the 
tympanum is occasionally covered with reticulated or 
scolloped work instead of sculpture, as in doorways of 
the churches of Bloxham and Newton Purcell, Oxford- 
shire, and in that of South Weald, Essex. Over some 
doorways is a semicircular-headed niche containing a 
sculptured effigy, as over the south doorway of Bouse 
Lench Church, Worcestershire. 

There appears to have been a custom prevailing among 
the architects who succeeded the Normans, of preserving 
the doorways of those churches they rebuilt or altered ; 
for doorways in the Anglo-Norman style still exist in 
many churches, the other portions of which were erected 
at a much later period; and the reason for this may 
have proceeded from a laudable wish to retain some 
visible remembrance of the piety of the founder by 
whom the original work was designed. Thus in the 
tower of Kenilworth Church, Warwickshire, is an 
Anglo-Norman doorway of singular design, from the 
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square bordure, or ornamental fascia, which extends 
horizontally above the semicircular head of the door- 
way, and returns at right angles down to the ground. 
This bordure is covered with the astorite, or star-like 
ornament, and in each spandrel, or space between the 
outer curve of the arch and inner angle of the bordure 
is a patera. This is a curious relic of a more ancient 
edifice than the church, which is of the fourteenth cen- 
tury ; the external masonry of the doorway is not tied 
into the walls of more recent construction, but exhibits 
a break all round. The Norman doorway in Stoneleigh 
Church remains undisturbed, though the wall on each 
side, of Norman construction, has been altered, not by 
demolition, but by the insertion in the fourteenth cen- 
tury of Decorated windows in lieu of the original small 
Norman lights; and similar alterations may be fre- 
quently met with in walls of Norman masonry. 

Ornamental scroll-work of iron occurs in drawings in 
Anglo-Saxon MSS. and the wood- work of early Norman 
doors was frequently ornamented on the external side 
with large hinges of iron scroll-work which extended 
across, as is the case in the south door of Stanford Bishop 
Church, Herefordshire. The north door of Upleadon 
Church, Gloucestershire, is singular from being covered 
both with scroll-work and a number of iron crosses. 

Porches of this style are not numerous ; sometimes, 
however, we meet with them ; one occurs on the north 
side of Durham Cathedral; another on the north side 
of the collegiate church of St. Mary, Southwell; and 
the one on the south side of Sherboume Abbey Church, 
Dorsetshire, furnishes a further example yrith a groined 
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vault supported by simple cross springers and plain 
roll moulded ribs; above this vault is a room; the 
sides of the porch are covered in the interior with a 
double arcade, and it is externally surmounted by an 
horizontal parapet of the fifteenth century. A Norman 
porch on the north side of Witney Church, Oxon, has 
an apartment over it, but of later date than the porch 
itself. At Malmesbury Abbey Church is an example 
of rich Norman design, the exterior portal being com- 
posed of eight concentric arches receding one behind 
another, and covered to the base with sculptured knot 
and trellis-work, foliage and medallions inclosing figures. 
Along the sides of the interior of this porch are benches, 
and the walls above are partly covered with an arcade of 
semicircular arches springiug from projecting brackets. 
A vaulted roof seems to have been intended, but the 
design was omitted to be carried into effect. In the 
tympanum of the inner portal, our Saviour is repre- 
sented within the symbolical figure, the Vesica piacis, 
and on the right of this portal is a stoup. At Morwen- 
stow Church, Cornwall, the arch of a Norman porch is 
enriched with the triplicated zig-zag and other mould- 
ings. At Balderton Church, Nottinghamshire, is a 
Norman porch, the exterior portal of which is very rich 
in ornament. In the gable of the south portal of Adel 
Church, Yorkshire, are representations, rudely sculp- 
tured in low relief, of the Agnibs Dei bearing the cross, 
and the four Evangelistic symbols; and on the south 
side of Brixworth Church is a plain late Norman porch. 
The porch at Durham Cathedral is of shallow projection, 
with later additions so intermixed as to render it a 
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difficult matter to make out the primary design; the 
external arch has on each side a series of four slender 
cylindrical nook shafts receding in the thickness of 
the wall. These porches must not be confounded with 
those numerous doorways of the Norman era which 
appear constructed within a shallow projecting mass of 
masonry, similar in appearance to the broad projecting 
buttress, and, like that, finished on the upper edge 
with a plain slope. This was to give a sufficiency of 
depth to the numerous concentric arches successively 
receding within the wall, which could not otherwise be 
obtained. 

We sometimes find over Korman doorways a semi- 
circular-headed niche or recess in the wall, with moulded 
details and accessories, containing a sculptured effigy, 
as is the case with the south doorway of Bouse Lench 
Church, Worcestershire, above a Norman doorway in 
the north transept of Norwich Cathedral, and over a 
Norman doorway in Hadiscoe Church, Norfolk. 

The WINDOWS of Norman construction present a di- 
versity, though not so great as that which occurs in 
portals. Devoid of tracery, they consist in general of 
narrow, oblong, semicircular-headed openings, externally 
not exceeding more than a few inches in breadth. In 
cathedral and conventual churches we meet with single- 
light Norman windows of so considerable a size and 
width as to have been subsequently subdivided by 
tracery inserted at a much later period. In the cathe- 
drals of Winchester and Peterborough are instances 
of such insertions. The window jambs were simply 
splayed in one direction only, and the space between 



them increased in width inwardly/ Early in the style 
the wiadowB were quite 
plain, and the glazing 
flush with the external 
surface of the wall, or 
nearly eo ; afterwards 
they were ornamented in 
a greater or less degree, ' 
often with the chevron 
or zig-zag, and sometimes 
with round or aemicylin- 
drical monldings : but 
many windows, especi- 
ally those of a large eiz 
have slender shafts i 
the sides from which some of the archivolt mouldings 
spring. 

Belfry windows of this era are often double, and consist 
of two semioircular-headed lights divided by a square- 
edged or cylindrical shaft, the prototype of the mullion, 
both lights being comprised within a simple semi- 
circular-headed arch, the head of which is not pierced, 
but presents a blank surface. In the apper story of 
Eadiscoe Church, Norfolk, are some carious straight- 
lined or triangnlar-arched windows of Xorman design, 
and in the upper story of the round tower of Herrings 
fleet Church, Suffolk, are windows of two tights divided 

/ Dnnndiu doIIm) thli iDinud apUf in one oT hit mj«lic«l tij^flciUarK. 
" Iiem pn ftntaCraa qnloiins mdku corporii gjpilficiiilnF qal utra tiricti 
tar debent na TmnlUtaa hanrUnt tt intut patrre ad bona tplritnalia tiberlaa 
ca^rada."— AX. Oit. Off. lii. i. 
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by a cylindrical Bhaft, the heads of the lights being 
straight-lined or formed triangular-wise, and both in- 
cluded within a semicircular arch. A double window 
with triangular heads, and divided only by a rude shaft, 
likewise occurs in the round tower of Basingham Church, 
Norfolk. In many of the round towers of Norfolk and 
Suffolk are round-headed windows of this era very 
simply constructed ; a single stone forms the archivolt 
or head of the window, and the jambs are composed 
of plainly hewn stones disposed quoinwise, like the 
windows at the east end of Darent Church, Kent. 
This apparently rude construction may, however, be 
attributable to the want of ashlar or hewn stone in 
the particular districts, in which such instances occur. 

We sometimes meet with circular windows in the 
Norman style, with divisions formed by small shafts 
with semicircular or trefoiled arches disposed so as to 
converge to a common centre. The general position 
of these T^ndows is in the gable of the chancel, nave, or 
transept. Such a one, now blocked up, may be dis- 
cerned in the gable of the chancel of Darent Church ; 
this was probably without divisions ; a circular window, 
of which the outline only can now be traced, originally 
formed part of the design for the west front of Iffley 
Church. A rich Catherine-wheel window, divided by 
shafts into eight compartments, will be found in the 
east wall of Barfreston Church, Kent;^ and a similar 

9 One of the original shafts of this window is of wood. Part of this 
curioas church has latelj been taken down and careftdly reconstructed, 
stone by stone, in a most skilfnl manner, under the superintendence and 
flrom the designs of Mr. B. C. Hussey, Architect. 
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kind c^ window, though not so macli enriched with rade 
ornament, hut divided by shafts into the like'nnmber of 
cpmpartmentH, occnra in the gable end of the chancel of 
Castle Hedingham Chorch, Essex. In Sew Shoreham 
Choroh, Snsaex, is a circular window of this period, and 
pltun circnlu windows without divisions are found in 



Narrnm Chancel, Darent Cbuicb, Kent. 

other Kormatt chorcheB. The original Korman clere- 
story windows of Ledbury Chorcli, Herefordshire, are 
plain circular lights splayed internally. The roofs of 
the aisles having been raised, these windows are now 
only visible from the interior of the chnrch, A range 
of Norman windows are sometimes connected by a drip- 
stone, or hood moulding, running round the head of 
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one window, and then carried horizontally along the 
wall and over the head of the next. Sometimes the 
clerestory is covered externally by an arcade or series 
of semicircnlar-headed arches, some of which are pierced 
at intervals for windows ; at St. Margaret ClifE, Kent, 
every third arch is pierced, sd also at St. Peter's 
Church, Northampton. 

The east walls of Norman chancels are generally 
pierced by three distinct round-headed windows of the 
same height, which, though externally placed at a 
distance apart, are splayed internally so as to exhibit 
a continuous range of three lights, as at St. Margaret 
Cliff ; when however the chancel has an apsidal termi- 
nation, as in the churches of Kilpeck, Herefordshire ; 
Steetley, Derbyshire ; Checkendon, Oxfordshire ; East 
Ham, Essex ; Nately, Hants ; and elsewhere, these 
windows are placed further apart. In some churches 
the east wall of the chancel is pierced with a single 
Norman-headed window only, as at Beaudesert Church, 
Warwickshire, and Stewkley Church, Buckinghamshire. 
The arrangement of the windows in the east wall of the 
chancel of Guston Church, Kent, exhibits two plain 
semicircular-headed lights at a considerable distance 
apart, whilst in the gable is a somewhat larger one of 
similar character. In the east wall of the chanCel of 
Mathon Church, Herefordshire, are two plain semi- 
circular-headed Norman windows far apa«rt, with a 
small plain circular one above, but these are deviations 
from the general mode of arrangement of a triple or 
single window at the east end. Yery frequently the 
original Norman windows have been destroyed, and one 
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GiUineharo, Nurfolk. Ryton, Warwioltshire. 



'f»«S»^f*^ 



eaudeaert, Warwiokthue. 
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of a later style inserted, of mnch larger dimensions 
than the original, as in the chnrches of Stoneleigh, and 
Hampton-in-Arden, Warwickshire. The windows of the 
Norman style, like the portals, display great variety, 
the most plain and simple kind are found as well as 
those of an highly enriched character. 

The WALLS of Norman buildings were of great thick- 
ness, and the masonry was often composed of external 
facings of ashlar or cut stone, whilst the space between, 
which was sometimes considerable, was filled with 
grouted rubble. This kind of masonry is described by 
Durandus,* and amongst ruined edifices of early date 
we often find huge masses of grouted rubble work form- 
ing the interior of walls from which the outward facings 
of cut stone have been stripped, as in the ruins of 
Brandon Castle, Warwickshire. We also meet with 
rag or rubble masonry throughout, with the buttresses 
and angles only of ashlar work, as in the Norman chan- 
cel of Fletton Church, near Peterborough. The joints 
of the ashlar work in early Norman masonry were very 
wide, sometimes upwards of an inch in thickness, but 
fine jointed masonry is noticed by William of Malmes- 
bury in his account of some buildings erected by Roger, 
bishop of Salisbury between a.d. 1102 and a.d. 1139, and 
from his description, it would appear that such work 
was then a novelty.' 



^ *' Grosiiores vero lapides et politi sen qnadrati qui ponnntnr altrinsi- 
cuB foris in quorum medio minores lapides jacentur." — Eat. Lw, Qff, 
lib. i. 

» "Ita juste composito ordine lapidum, at junctura perstringat intoi- 
turn, et totam maceriam unum mentiatur esse saxum." — William of 
Malmethury, lib, v. 
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The NoBMAK BXTTTEESS resembles a flat pilaster, being 
a mass of masonry with a broad face slightly projecting 
from the wall, and seems to have been derived from the 
projecting pilaster slips of stonework in Anglo-Saxon 
masonry. In large buildings the Norman buttress is 
embellished with a plain torus moulding, or slender 
shaft, carried up at each angle. Norman buttresses 

are generally of a single stage, 
rising no higher than the cornice 
under which they often, but not 
always, finish with a slope; 
sometimes they are carried up 
to, and terminate in, the corbel 
table. When divided into stages, 
the divisions are either formed by 
a plain projecting stringcourse 
with the under edge chamfered, 
as at Durham Cathedral ; or the 
stringcourse was semihexagonal 
and returned horizontally along 
the wall, as in the chancels of 
Fletton Church, Huntingdon- 
shire, and of Hampton-in-Arden, 
Warwickshire. The lower stage 
of the Norman buttress seldom 
projects beyond the upper. 
These buttresses appear as if 
intended rather to relieve the 
plain external surface of the 
wall than to strengthen it ; they were used also in the 
semi-Norman style. 




Buttress, Hampton-in- 
Arden Ch\ircn^ War- 
wickshire. 
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The projecting mouldings, called steingcoitbses, car- 
ried horizontally along the walls of churches, are, in the 
Norman style, numerous and peculiar ; one, similar in 



I Ml' 
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Iffley, Oxfordshire. 






Hampton-in-Arden, 
Warwickshire. 



form to the common Norman 
abacus, with a plain face, and 
the lower part chamfered off, 
as at Iffley Church, near Ox- 
ford, is of frequent occurence. 
So also is a semihexagonal 
stringcourse, as at Hampton-in-Arden; this is often 
ornamented with the notched 
moulding, as in Peterborough 
Cathedral ; with the indented, 
or trowel point, as at Bucknell, 
Oxon ; and at Stewkley, Bucks ; 
with the nail-head, as at Mid- 
dleton Stoney; and also with 
the zig-zag and other Norman mouldings. A string- 
course with a bold round 
moulding on the lower 
part occurs at Dorches- 
ter, Oxfordshire ; and at 
Peterborough Cathedral. 
Sometimes the plain in- Stewkley, Bucks. 

termediate face of a semihexagonal string is worked 
with a round, as at St. Peter's Church, Northampton. 
The Norman stringcourse is often carried round the 
building below the sills of the windows, internally as 
well as externally. 

The Towers of the Anglo-Norman churches are 
generally low and massive in comparison with those of 
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snbBeqaent styles. The upper portions of the external j 
walls, especially of the towers of large conventual i 
churches, are often ornamented with arcades of blank, 
semicircular, and intersecting arches, whilst the lower i 
portions of the walls aro plain ; but in small churches i 
the tower ia frequently quite plain in construction, | 
especially where the masonry is chiefly of rag or rubble, > 
as at St. Mary's Church, Bedford, and Harrington 
Church, Worcestershire. In the lower stages wo find 
small, narrow, and semicircular-headed single-light 
windows ; in the upper, or belfry story, the wall is 
often pierced on each side by two semicircular-headed 
lights divided by a shaft, and comprised under a single 
semicircular dripstone. In many 
instances, however, a difEorent 
arrangement is observable. The 
Norman tower, both in small aa 
well as in large churches, is fre- 
quently placed between the nave 
and chancel, or choir, and in cross 
churches, which in this style are 
nnmerous, the tower forms the 
centre of the tranaverae, and the 
super- structure is supported by 
semicircular arches springing from Tower, Kemlworth 
massive piers. We now often find 
the walls finished with a plain horizontal parapet aup- 
ported by a corbel table, and this may possibly be 
coeval with the original structure, but the Korman 
towers were, in most iiiatances probably, originally 
capped by pyramidical stone or tiled roofs with over- 
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hanging eaves ;* and this kind of roof, when elongated 
in height, became a stunted pyramidical spire.' 

* On an ancient oonyentoal seal of the priory of Kenilworiih an Anglo- 
Norman oroae ohorcli ie represented with a central tower, oorered with thia 
kind of roof, aa in the vignette, p. lOS. The Norman tower of Penmon 
Priory Church, near Beanmaris, Angleaea, atill retains thia kind of eqnare 
pyramidical-ahaped roof, and donbtleaa other ezamplea may be met with, per- 
haps not of the original roof, bat where the original form has been retained. 

< Many continental towers in the Bomanesqne style, answering to onr 
Norman, still retain this kind of pyramidical roof, from which, I imagine, 
the origin of the spire may be traced. The tower of the chnrch of St. Con- 
test, near Caen, in Normandy, a structure of the twelfth century, is divided 
into three stages, the lowest of plain masonry relieved only by the pro- 
jection of the common Norman pilaster-like buttresses; the second story 
exhibits on each side an arcade of narrow round-headed blank arches per- 
fectly plain in detail, with square edges, and without imposts; and the 
upper story is covered on each side by a series of three arches ftced with 
numerous plain round mouldings, the middle and largest arch containing 
the double heiitej window, whilst the lateral arches are blank ; the towei: 
is capped by a pyramidical stone roof, or four-sided stunted spire, the 
projecting eaves of which are supported on the corbel table, with which 
the walls of the tower finish : on each of the four sides of this incipient 
spire, and near the base, is a small round-headed window on a plain surface 
within a gable-headed projection ; at the north-west angle of the tower is a 
semicylindrical turret with a conical capping. The spire or stone roof of this 
tower appears of coeval date with the substructure. The tower of the church 
of St. Loup, near Bayeux, very much resembles in general character that 
of St. Contest, but firpm some slight difference in detail, though a structure 
of the twelfth century, is apparently later in the style. This tower consists 
of three stories rising to the height of fifty-four feet, and is surmounted by 
a lofty pyramidical or four-sided stone spire, thirty-two feet in height, with 
projecting eaves supported by a corbel table ; a small rib or torus moulding 
runs up each of the four angles of the spire, and a similar rib runs up the 
middle of each face. Many other instances may probably be found in Nor^ 
mandy of the Norman quadrangular or pyramidical shaped spire, and the 
IK>sition of the tower on the south-west side of the nave, like as at St. Con- 
test and St. Loup, is not of unusual occurrence; and whilst the plain 
appearance of the basement story and the simply relieved surface of the 
second story, seen in contrast with the moulded arches of the upper story, 
would in a single instance incline one, on a hasty examination, to imagine 
the lower part of the structure to be of earlier date than the upper, yet from 
the general arrangement in this manner of several Norman towers a dif- 
ferent conclusion must be drawn. 
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Most, if not all, of the original BooFS of the Korman 
towers in this country have disappeared, and we now 
often find the walls finished with a plain horizontal para- 
pet, or blocking-conrse, supported by the original corbel 
table. This kind of parapet, which often projects, is 
also found on the walls of the main building, and such 
an example, supported by a corbel table surmounts the 
clerestory of St. Margaret ClifE, Kent. 

The embattled pabapets, which at present surmount 
the walls of many Norman towers, are evidently of a 
period subsequent to the construction of the original 
building. Of the towers of large conventual churches 
which are quite plain as to their external features, 
those of Bochester Cathedral and Bomsey Church, 
Hants, are examples. Some towers have the lower 
stages quite plain, being little visible at a distance, 
whilst the walls of the upper stages are relieved by 
arcades ; the central and two western towers of South- 
well Minster are an example, the walls of these are 
finished with plain horizontal parapets slightly pro- 
jecting, and supported by corbel tables, with conical 
capped pinnacles at the angles. The two western 
towers of Durham Cathedral exhibit the like general 
features in the arrangement of external detail ; such is 
the case also with the tower of the Abbey Church, 
Tewkesbury, and many others. Of the enriched towers 
sometimes met with in country churches, that of Castor 
Church, Northamptonshire, is a singular specimen; 
the external facing of the two upper stages is com- 
pletely covered with narrow window lights and blank 
arches, ornamented with the nail-head, hatched, and 
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billet mouldings, whilst the remaining portions of the 
surface of the wall are covered with the trowel-point and 
escalloped mouldings, and three different corbel tables 
support stringcourses variously ornamented ; the walls 
are surmounted by an embattled parapet of open-work, 
being an after addition at a later period. 

The EouND Towers of this style are mostly to be 
found in the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, though 
they also occur in a few instances in the counties of 
Essex, Cambridge, and Sussex. They are chiefly con- 
structed of flint masonry, that being the material 
common to the district in which they are principally 
comprised, laid in regular courses. In some of these 
towers the windows are small and narrow, and formed 
with plain stone jambs and architrave, much resembling 
the early Norman windows in the chancel of Darent 
Church, Kent. In others, the freestone of which the 
dressings of the doorways and windows are composed 
is worked up into mouldings. Sometimes these towers 
are divided into stages by horizontal stringcourses 
which surround them, and they commonly batten ex- 
ternally from the base upwards. A duplicity of style is 
observable in many towers, the upper story being less 
ancient and of a more enriched character than the sub- 
structure. The plan on which these towers are built 
may have originated from the difficulty of obtaining 
ashlar or cut stone for angular quoins, and some of 
the details are, perhaps for the same reason, so rude, as 
to appear, on a cursory examination, to belong rather to 
the Anglo-Saxon than the Anglo-Norman era; but on 
more minute investigation they will be found, generally, 
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to pertain to the latter. Some few of the round towers 
are of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, but most 
of them are in this style, and from being, with few 
exceptions, comprised within the limits of a certain 
district, present in their general features one of those 
provincialisms which not uncommonly occur in different 
parts of this island. 

The Norman Pinnacle generally consisted of a cylin- 
drical shaft with a conical capping, as at St. Peter's 
Church, Oxford, and Southwell Minster: at Rochester 
Cathedral the capping of a pinnacle is polygonal; at 
Bredon Church, Worcestershire, the cappings of Nor- 
man pinnacles are pyramidical. 

Cathedral and conventual churches were in this style 
carried up to a great height, and were frequently 
divided into three tiers or stages, the lowest of which 
consisted of single arches, separating the nave from the 
aisles; above each of these arches in the second tier 
were two smaller arches constructed beneath a larger ; 
sometimes the same space was occupied by a single 
arch ; and in this tier was the trif orium, a broad gallery 
which extended over the vaulting of the aisles. In the 
third tier, or clerestory, we frequently find arcades of 
three arches connected together, the middle one of 
which, was higher and broader than the others ; and all 
these three occupied a space only equal to the span of 
the lowest arch. In the clerestory walls we often find 
narrow passages encircling the upper part of the church. 
Sometimes there was no trif orium. Blank arcades were 
much used on the internal as well as on the external 
walls of rich Norman buildings ; and some of the arches 
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which compoaed them were often pierced for windows. 
In small chnrches where there was no tower the western 
gable of the nave was surmonnted hj a gable-finished 
bell-cot, either single or double, aa at Adel Church, 
Yorkshire. At Stoke Orchard Chnrch, Gloucester- 
shire, the eantem gable of the nare is surmounted by 
a Norman bell-cot for a single belL 

Early in the style the Fiebs which supported arches 
between the nave and aisles, were (with some exceptions, 

in the crypts, beneath 
the cathedrals of Canter- 
bury and Worcester, where 
they are comparatively 
slender) very massive and 
plain, sometimes perfectly 
square, aa in Bakewell 
Church, Derbyshire, which 
is the most ancient form, 
but generally cylindrical, 
of which latter form most 
of the piers in country 
churches will be found to 
be. Sometimes we meet 
with a square pier with 
rectangular nooks, or re- 
ceases at the angles; and 
in large churchea Norman 
piers have frequently one 

or more Bemicvlindrical 

, , 1,1. Pier, Norwich CBthaaraL 

pier shafts attached, dis- 
posed either in nooks or on the face of the pier. We 
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meet occasionallj with octagonal piers, as in the 
cathedrals of Oxford and Peterborough, the conventual 
chnrch at Ely, and the ruined church at Buildwas 
Abbey, Salop ; we find them also, though rarely, covered 
with spiral or longitudinal flutings, as at Norwich 
Cathedral, and Durham Cathedral; and Dumfermline 
Abbey Church, Scotland ; with the spiral cable mould- 
ing, as in the crypt of Canterbuiy Cathedral ; and en- 
circled with a spiral band, as in the ruined chapel at 
Orf ord, Suffolk ; and in some instances they are covered 
with ornamental mouldings. The common base mould- 
ing of the Norman cylindrical pier resembles in form 
or contour a quirked ovolo reversed, and this is set on 
a square shallow plinth, on the four angles of which we 
sometimes meet with an ornament like a tongue ; but 
many Norman base mouldings are different and bear a 
greater or less affinity to those of the Tuscan and other 
classic orders. 

The general outline and shape of the common capital 
in the Norman style may be described as formed from 
a cubical mass, the lower part of which is rounded off 
with a contour resembling that of an ovolo moulding, 
whilst the face on each side [of the upper part of the 
capital is flat, and it is often separated from the lower 
part by an escalloped edge ; and where such division is 
formed by more than one escallop, the lower part is 
channelled between each, and the spaces below the 
escalloped edges are worked or moulded so as to re- 
semble inverted and truncated semicones. Besides the 
plain capital thus described, of which instances with 
the single escalloped edge occur in the crypts beneath 
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the cathedrab of Canterbury, Winchester, and Wor- 
ceeter, and with a aeries of cBCftlloped edgea, or what 
wonid be heraldically termed invcded, in many of the 
capitals of Norwich Cathedral and elsewhere, an ex- 
treme variety of design in ornamental accesaories 
prevails, the general form and oatline of the capital 
being preserved ; some exhibit imitations, to a certain 
extent, of the Ionic volute and Corinthian acanthns, or 
are covered with foliage and other ornaments ; whilst 
on many, figures of men and 
women, single or gronped in 
different attitudes, are mdely 
sculptured in . relief. These 
sculptures were sometimes exe- 
cuted at a period subsequent to 
the completion of the original 
work, and in the capitals of the 
piers which support the early 
Norman vaulting in the crypt 
under the choir of Canterbury 
Cathedral, we not only find specimens of the plain Nor- 
man capitals with flat faces and single eacalloped edges 
left in their original form, but also capitals altered from 
their pristine appearance and covered wholly or partially 
with sculpture in difierent stages of completion, some 
in an incipient state, some partly worked out, and 
others entirely finished. These sculptures appear to 
have been executed on the restoration of the Cathedral 
after the fire, a.D. 1174. The Norman capitals generally 
finish with a plain square abacus moulding, with the 
under edge simply bevelled or chamfered; sometimes 
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a slight angular monlding occurs between the upper 
face and slope of the abacas, and sometimes the abacus 
alone intervenes between the pier and the spring of the 
arch. There are also manj round caps to Norman 
piers, as for instance those in the nave of Gloucester 
Cathedral, but they are mostly late in the style. 

Though we find the early and plain semicircular Fdbb 
Arch in the interior of Norman churches sometimes 
exhibits a single intrados or sofl&t only, as on the arches 
which support the vaulted stone galleries at the ends of 
the transepts of Winchester Cathedral, the nave and 
chancel arch in the tower of Wolston Church, Warwick- 
shire, in the arches of the nave of Bakewell Church, 
Derbyshire ; and the chancel arch of Tickenham Church, 
Somersetshire; and thus approximates in form the 
simple arch of the Anglo-Saxon style; this is not 
generally the case, for the arch usually exhibits a 
double soffit or intrados, and is composed of a sub-arch 
recessed within an outer arch, the face of which is flush 
with the wall it tends to support. The edges of this 
double-faced or concentric arch are rectangular, and 
without mouldings; and this plain work may be con- 
sidered in general as indicative of being early in the 
style. The church of Brigstock, Northamptonshire, 
contains, in juxta-position with the single-soffited Anglo- 
Saxon arch, a plain and early Norman one ; this on the 
side of the nave exhibits the double face and recessed 
intrados with rectangular edges, whilst on the side of 
the aisle it presents a single face only, flush with the 
wall. Plain semicircular arches recessed on one side 
only, as in Brassington Church, Derbyshire, are not 
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cuLCommon. Other examples of the plain recessed, or 
double-faced Norman arch, occur in the abbey church at 
St. Alban's, rebuilt by Abbot Paul, a.d. 1077 ; in the north 
transept of Winchester Cathedral, rebuilt by Bishop 
"Walkelyn, a.d. 1079 ; in the abbey church, Shrewsbury ; 
in the churches of Bickenhill and Cubington, Warwick- 
shire ; and in numerous other conventual and parochial 
churches. In the Priory church, Great-Malvem, Wor- 
cestershire, the piers of the nave, consisting of huge 
cylindrical Norman columns with circular cappings, 
support plain double recessed or triple-faced semicir- 
cular arches, which are thus recessed on both sides. 
Plain double recessed semicircular arches also occur in 
St. John's Church, Chester. Sometimes the intrados of 
these plain arches were at a subsequent period orna- 
mented with such mouldings as the zig-zag and others, 
which could be worked upon the surface, and we oc- 
casionally^ meet with a range of arches the decorating 
the faces of which in this manner has been commenced 
but not completed. Late in the style we find the faces, 
as also the soffits of the arches, enriched with the zig- 
zag, round, and other mouldings and ornaments, which 
appear to have been worked in the block before the arch 
was constructed. The two Norman arches which separ- 
ate the nave from the north aisle of Wittering Church 
are differently ornamented ; the face and under-edge of 
one is, on the side of the nave, covered with the lozenge 
moulding, with a projecting hood moulding over the 
intrados, whilst the other arch on the same side is 
covered with the zig-zag and star ornament, but on the 
side facing the aisle, the fronts of these arches are per- 

T 
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fectly plain. This, not uncommon arrangement, occurs 
also at St. Margaret ClifE, Kent ; and in other churches. 

Pier arches, richly decorated with the zig-zag, lozenge, 
and other mouldings, occur in St. Peter's Church, 
Northampton; and Stejning Church, Sussex. At a 
still later period in the style, we meet with arches 
haying a series of round or roll mouldings on the faces 
and soffits ; as, for instance, those in the choirs of the 
Cathedrals of Oxford and Durham ; and sometimes the 
roll, together with the zig-zag and other mouldings, 
were employed to embellish the faces of pier arches, as 
in the conventual churches of Bomsey, Hants ; and of 
Melbourne, Derbyshire. 

Great pains seem to have been bestowed on the 
chancel arch, (that is, the large arch which separates 
the nave from the chancel,) the west side of which was 
sometimes deeply recessed and highly enriched with a 
series of ornamental mouldings, and the, archivolt 
sprang from shafts either plain, or twisted, or variously 
ornamented. Fine and rich specimens of the chancel 
arch occur at Tickencote, Rutland; which is very 
massive, and recessed in five divisions; Barfreston, 
Kent; Iffley, Oxfordshire; Stoneleigh, Warwickshire; 
where the arch is enriched with the round, zig-zag, 
double cone, and billet mouldings, and the jambs are 
also covered with ornaments; and in numerous other 
churches. 

In Winchester Cathedral and Romsey Abbey Church, 
we have examples of what is called the stilted or horse- 
shoe arch, which is where the curvature of the arch does 
not spring immediately from the capitals or imposts of 
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the piers, but the estreme points of the semicircle are 
oontinned Btraight down below the spring of the curve 
before they rest on the impoBta, thus giving the idea of 
tm arch stilted or raised, and somewhat approximating 
in fonn that of a horae-ahoe. Thia kind of arch aesms 
to have originated from the difficulty of vaulting spaces 



Chenoel Arch, 3toiieIeigh Cliureh, Warwiotahire. 

of unequal sides with transverse archea of the same 
curve. Flat segmental arches are sometimes met with, 
as those' of singular character in the crjpt of Gloucester 
Cathedral. 
Specimens of vaultinq with stone are perhaps more 
Q the Anglo-Norman than in an j other style ; 
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they are chiefly preserved in crypts, over the aisles of 
cathedral and conventual churches, and over the chancels 
of some small Korman churches. The builders of the 
twelfth century appear to have been imperfectly versed 
in the art of vaulting over spaces of great width, and 
this difficulty which the semicircular arch, even when 
stilted, was so ill adapted to accomplish, the pointed 
arch at a subsequent period, in all its various forms, 
from acute-pointed to obtuse, easily overcame. 

The difficulties thus met with in vaulting large spaces 
may account for the extreme narrowness of the aisles of 
many Norman churches ; and although in small churches 
these were not vaulted, the same proportion was retained. 
Over the vaulting of the aisles in large churches was the 
triforiurrif and between the vaulting and outer roof of 
the chancel in small churches is, in some instances, a 
small loft or chamber, as over the early Norman chancel 
of Darent Church, Kent ; the chancel of St. Peter's in 
the East, Oxford; and that of Easton Church, Hants, 
the original high pitched roof of which has been lowered, 
and the loft destroyed ; this is the case also at Stewkley 
Church, Bucks. The earliest instance we perhaps meet 
with in this country of a large space vaulted over with- 
out intervening support, occurs in the choir of Canter- 
bury Cathedral, rebuilt after the fire, a.d. 1174, by 
William of Sens, who commenced his work in the 
following year."* 



■» Abroad we find large spaces with seralcircalar Norman vaulting at a 
somewhat earlier period. In the conventual church of St. George de 
Boscherville, in Normandy, the vaulting of the choir is Norman, each bay 
occupies a space measuring twenty*ei^ht feet, the width of the choir, by 
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We sometimea meet with the plain tronk-headed 
Tinilt Bpriagiag, not from, inaulated piers or snpporta 
at intervala, bnt, from continaoug parallel walls, as in 
the ruina of the IN^orman caatle at Sherborne, Dorset- 
shire, where the vaulting is formed of small pieces of 



Crypt, Canterbury Cathedral. 

r^-stone, abont the size of bricks wedged together over 
a centering of a segmental form, and then covered on 

thirtaeu r«et, and la diiided Into roar i»Ua b; dltgoDBl groini wltlioat ribi. 
In the cbnich of St. Etlenne, nt Cun, the aitt j tnUqoit j ucribed to which 
mij perhape be aonbted, the nave it cohered with Ute Nonnwi isnlting, 
each buj being divided into idi o^llg by diagonal and truinetee grolaing 
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tho under side with plaster, the space thus yanlted 
being eight feet six inches in width. The general mode 
of vaulting adopted by the Norman builders was, how- 
ever, of the kind most fitly to be applied to a quad- 
rangular space intended to be covered by a vaulted roof 
of stone springing from insulated or attached piers. 
The bays were generally either squares or parallelo- 
grams, though sometimes the shape was not rectangular, 
as in the circular aisle which surrounds the tower of 
the church of St. Sepulchre, Cambridge ; each bay was 

• 

divided into four concave vaulting cells by diagonal 
and intersecting groins, thus forming what is called 
a quadripartite vault. Early in the style the edges of 
the diagonal groins appear without ribs or mouldings ; 
at an advanced stage they are supported by square- 
edged ribs of cut stone; and late in the style the 
groining ribs are faced with round or cylinder mould- 
ings. They are sometimes also profusely covered with 
the zig-zag mouldings, and other ornamental details. 
In the more ancient specimens of Norman vaulting we 
find plain semicircular-headed arches of cut stone of a 
single sweep, with square edges, carried from pier to 
pier in a rectangular direction to each other, the space 
included between four of these arches placed rect- 
angular-wise, was then covered with a shell of rubble 
work on plain diagonal groins, without rib mouldings, 
simply intersecting each other, and thus forming a 
quadripartite vault. 

Instances of early Norman vaulting thus constructed 
appear in the crypt at Westminster Abbey, supposed to 
be a portion of the church erected by Edward the Con- 
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feasor, i-D. 1065; in the crypt beneath Canterbury 
Cathedral, probably couBtracted by Prior Emulph,' 
between a.d. 1096 and a.d. 1107 ; in the crypt of Win- 
cheater Cathedral, commenced by biahop Walkelyn, 
i-D. 1079; and ia the crypt of Woroeater Cathedral, 
oonetructed by bishop ] 
Wnlstan, A.D. 1084. The | 
crypt under the eastern 
part of Gloucester Ca- '| 
thedral, conatrocted b 
abbot Serlo, a.d. 
ia aingular from the low Jl |k 

aegmental and elliptic ^ \ ^■' ;![ 

shape of the transverae <i[i^^ iumuc^f 

arches, an expedient D^aUs of Ciypt. Canterbury 
ariaiug from the quad- 
ripartite vaultinif which " Capital i 
'^ =6 Capital I 

is here exhibited of s Tranave 
parallelograma with simple diagonal springera. In the 
chancel of Darent Church, Kent, ia a plain and early 
specimen of a Norman quadripartite vaulted ceiling, 
fonned by aimple intersecting diagonal groins without 
ribs on the edges, and springing at once from the face 
of the wall without resting on any projecting impoat. 
Another ancient apecimen of Norman vaulting without 
rib mouldinga on the groins, occurs in the aisles of the 
choir of Norwich Cathedral, commenced by biahop Her- 
bert, AJi. 1096. Square-edged ribs on the groina of the 

■ WmiBm orUalmeBbnij, da gegtia Pontlflcam. Bcriptara apud Savitl; 
p. 133. Ix ii not howBvsr tes] clw nb«lber thia cijpl wu conitnictad b]r 
AichbiBbop LanTnod at bf Prior Emulph oi Frloi Connd. 
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vaulting appear in the chancel of Elkstone Chnrcii, 
Gloucestershire, and these spring from corbels project- 
ing from the angles of the walls. 

The aisles of Peterborough Cathedral, constructed 
between a.d. 1117 and a.d. 1140, exhibit the later Norman 
mode of vaulting with cross springers supported by ribs 
faced with the round or cylinder moulding. The late 
Norman crypt under York Cathedral, constructed by 
Archbishop Roger, a.d. 1171, displays bold rib mouldings 
on the faces of the diagonal groins. The vaulting of the 
aisles ^nd retro-choir, Romsey Church, Hants, displays 
groins faced with the cylinder or round rib mouldings, 
and the apsidal chapels are vaulted in a similar manner. 
In the vaulting of the chapter house, Bristol Cathedral, 
erected about the middle of the twelfth century, the ribs 
of the groins are decorated with the zig-zag and other 
ornamental mouldings ; the ribs of the vaulting of Iffley 
Church, near Oxford, and of the chancel of St. Peter*s 
in the East, Oxford, are likewise thus covered. So also 
are the ribs of the groins, which spring from corbels, 
and not from piers, in the small but rich and interesting 
apsidal church of Dalmeny, in Scotland. 

Sometimes we find the original design for vaulting 
the chancels of small churches to have been commenced 
and left unfinished, as at Beaudesert Church, Warwick- 
shire; and Avington Church, Berks. In the former, 
at the eastern angles of the chancel, are two semi- 
hexagonal attached shafts with sculptured capitals, and 
attached to the north and south walls, about the middle, 
are two semicylindrical shafts with ornamented capitals, 
from which apparently the groined roof was intended to 
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spring. A similar arrangement may be found at Aving- 
ton, except that at the eastern angles of the chancel 
projecting corbels are used as imposts, and here the 
springing of the vault has even been commenced. 

Wooden Eoofs of Norman construction, as may be 
supposed, are not numerous. The only example that 
can here be pointed out is that of the nave, Peterborough 
Cathedral, which is covered with a flat boarded ceiling 
painted with figures, which, in design, costume, and 
stiffness of attitude, resemble those we meet with in 
illuminated drawings of the twelfth century, to which 
X)eriod the date of this ceiling is ascribed: within the 
last few years it has been repaired, and the figures 
carefully restored after the original paintings. The old 
choir of Canterbury Cathedral had also, before the fire, 
A.D. 1174, as we learn from Grervase, a cotemporaneous 
writer, a painted wooden ceiling. 

The Ornamental Mouldings used in the decorative 
details of this stylo were numerous, though of a peculiar 
description; and they appear, in some instances, after 
additions, worked on the originally plain and unoma- 
mented surface of the masonry ; but in most cases they 
were evidently worked on block before construction. 
Amongst these mouldings the most common is the 
chevron, or zig-zag, which is as frequently found dupli- 
cated, triplicated, or quadrupled, as single. Sometimes 
we find the zig-zag reversed. An early instance of the 
incipient zig-zag occurs in the east window of Darent 
Church, Kent.® We also find the indented or trowel 
point. The billet; the prismatic billet; the alternate 

" See page 96. 
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1. Indented, Stoneleigh, Warwickshire. 




a. Zig-Zag. Iffley, Oxfordshire. 




3. Alternate Billet. Stoneleigh, Warwickshire. 




4. Double Cone. Stoneleigh, Warwickshire. 




5. PeUet. Stoneleigh, Warwickshire. 




6. Lozenge. Essendine, Bntland. 




3. Medallion. Iffley, Osfotdahire. 
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billet; the sqnare billet, or corbel bole, used for sup- 
porting a blocking-course. The double cone. The fir 
cone. The pellet, or stud. The lozenge. The cable. 
The chain. The astorite, or star. The medallion. The 
cat's head. The beak-head. The bird's head. The 
nail-head, (from which the tooth-moulding of a later 
period may have been derived). The embattled. The 
dovetail. The semihexagonal. The nebule, (chiefly used 
under a parapet). The hatched or saw-tooth. The 
studded trellis. The diamond frette. The scalloped, or 
invected. The reticulated. The rose. The patera. 
The circular arched. The twining stem, and others. 
Of unbroken continuous mouldings, the round, half, or 
three-quarter cylindrical are, late in the style, a common 
feature. We also occasionally meet with the incipient 
dog-tooth, an ornamental moulding more particularly 
belonging to the early English style, as at the Church 
of St. Margaret Cliff, Kent. 

A considerable difference may be observed in the 
general character and appearance of the early and late 
examples of Norman Architecture. Early in the style 
the buildings are characterized by their simple massive- 
ness and plain appearance ; the doorways, windows, and 
arches being generally devoid of ornament. The crypt 
under the choir of Canterbury Cathedral, the supposed 
work of Prior Emulph, between a.d. 1096 and a.d. 1107 ; 
the crypt and transepts of Winchester Cathedral, built 
by Bishop Walkelyn, between a.d. 1079 and a.d. 1093 ; 
the plain Norman work of the abbey church of St. Alban, 
built by Abbot Paul, between a.d. 1077 and a.d. 1093; 
and the north and south aisles of the choir of Norwich 



Cathedral, the work of Bishop Herbert, between a.d. 1086 
and A.D. 1101, may be enumerated as examples of plain 
and early Norman work. 

In buildings late in the style we find ornamental 
detail to prevail more or less, sometimes in great pro- 
fusion, and numerous half and three-quarter cylindrical 
mouldings appear on the faces and edges of arches and 
vaulting ribs. The chapter house of Bristol Cathedral, 
which seems to have been a portion of the original 
buildings founded a.d. 1142, and constructed within 
a few years after, displays much ornamental detail in 
the zig-zag, trellis, and other mouldings, which appear 
on the arches of the arcades round the wall and on the 
groining ribs of the vaulting, whilst the arches of the 
vestibule are faced with round mouldings, and spring 
from clustered Norman piers. Peterborough Cathedral, 
a fine Norman conventual church, built by abbots Water- 
ville and Benedict, between *a.d. 1156 and a.d. 1193, 
exhibits numerous ornamental details and mouldings in 
the arches, and the groins of the vaulting of the aisles, 
both of the nave and transepts, are faced with round 
mouldings; the Galilee, Durham Cathedral, built by 
bishop Pudsey, a.d. 1180, contains pier arches enriched 
both on the faces and soffits with the chevron or zig-zag 
moulding. There are many intermediate gradations 
between the extreme plain and massive work of early 
date and the highly enriched and elongated proportions 
of the later period; and a gradual verging into that 
style which succeeded the Norman may be observed. 

Independent of the notices relating to the erection of 
churches or particular portions, handed down by the 
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ancient monkish historians, or preserved in monastic 
records ; inscribed stones or tablets commemorative of 
the dedication of churches in the twelfth century are 
occasionally to be met with. Of such is that over the 
chancel door of Castor Church, Northamptonshire, 
bearing the following inscription in raised letters, with 
the exception of the terminal numerals in Italics, which 
are incised ; 

XV KL 
MAI DEDICA 

TIO - HVI ECLE 
AD MC XXIIII. 

At the Temple Church, London, is or was an inscribed 
stone shewing the dedication of that church to have 
taken place a.d. 1186. On one of the massive Norman 
piers of Clee Church, Lincolnshire, the body of which 
church is late Norman, is the following inscription cut 
in a square compartment sunk level so as to form a 
tablet ; and the date a.d. 1192, exactly agrees with the 
late Norman style in which the piers and arches are 
constructed : 

H ECCLIA DEDICATA FIT 
IN HONORE SCE, TNITATIS 

ET SCE MABIE i III N MARCH 
A DNO HVGONE LINCOLNI 
ESI EPO ANNO AB ICARNACI 
ONE DNI MCXcfj + 
f EPORE RICARDI REGISj» 

The sculptured art of the Anglo-Norman era is most 



r This inscription is by no means accurately engraved in Pegge's 
Sylloge. 
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conspicuously displayed on the portals of churches; 
Norman sculpture, in its representation of the human 
and animal form, was, up to the close of the twelfth 
century, regarded chiefly as a mere decorative acces- 
sory, subordinate to the general features of architectural 
design, and employed in conjunction with ornamental 
mouldings and details ; in many instances, however, it 
was applied for the purpose of symbolism. It conse- 
quently did not stand forth in that insulated and de- 
finite position it afterwards assumed. 

The Norman sculptors seem rather to have aimed at 
executing much than in endeavouring to attain pro- 
ficiency. Besides the tympana of doorways, their 
sculptures appear on the capitals of columns and around 
fonts, the latter indeed, of a square or cylindrical shape, 
so covered constitute a numerous class. It was perhaps 
in imitation of the rude sculptures of Roman art to be 
found in this country, that Norman builders were often- 
times induced to repeat or duplicate a single figure, 
whether of a nondescript species or known form, on the 
same plane, in the attitudes heraldically termed " com- 
battant and addorsod," such figures being sometimes 
represented as regardant. I But notwithstanding a 
certain rude and conventional style, both in design and 
execution, more or less prevalent in all basso relievos 
of Norman sculpture, from the conquest to the close of 
the twelfth century, a gradual, though not very per- 
ceptible, progression in art may on close investigation 
be traced, and in these early works the later designs 
generally evince a better knowledge of composition and 
execution than those of a more ancient date, and some 
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evidently belong in style to the Byzantine school of 
Sculpture of that period.' 

The tympanum of the north doorway of Barton 
Segraye Church, Northamptonshire, exhibits an early 
and excessively rude specimen of sculpture in low relief; 
and around the font of Darent Church, Kent, under a 
series of eight semicircular arches, are figures yery 
rudely executed, representing in one compartment the 
ancient ceremony of baptism by total immersion; in 
another, David playing on the harp ; in a third, a sagit- 
tary regardant shooting with a bow and arrow; in a 
fourth, a gryphon segreant ; in a fifth, a lion rampant ; 
and three other curious designs. In the tympanum of 
a Norman doorway, Quennington Church, Gloucester- 
shire, is represented the descent of our Saviour into 
hell. Amongst other legendary representations the 
tympanum over the south doorway of Hognaston Church, 
Derbyshire, exhibits in rude and low relief the figure of 
a man clad in a tunic, with a pastoral staff, on one side 
of whom is the Agwaa Dei bearing a cross, on the other 
a pig, two dogs, and a cow or calf, or other animals, 
apparently commemorative of some local legend. 

The sculptures round the font in the cathedral at 
Winchester pourtray a legend, and are in other respects 
interesting from the representation of the early epis- 
copal mitre and costume ; the sculptures, however, are 
rude though elaborate. Two of the sides of the font of 



« The scnlptared corbel heads in the Norman Hall, Oakham Castle, and 
the small sculptured figures oyer the piers, are as works of art very superior 
to the sculpture generally of the twelfth century. The heads appear to 
have been taken from the life as portraits. 
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East Meon Chnrch, Hants, which in design corresponds 
with that at Winchester, display in scnlptnred relievos 
the creation of man, the formation of Eve from Adam's 
rib, the temptation, and the expulsion from Paradise, 
but the figures are designed without anj regard to 
proportion, the heads being one-third of the size of the 
body. These sculptures are rudely though elaborately 
executed, the material of the font being, like that at 
"Winchester, of black marble or touch. The sculpture 
round the font of Coleshill Church, Warwickshire, 
representing our Saviour on the rood, with the blessed 
Virgin and St. John in one compartment, and the four 
evangelists in their human form in others, remind us 
of the Byzantine school, to which they closely approxi- 
mate. On the font of Castle Frome, Herefordshire, are 
sculptured in bold relief the four evangelistic symbols, 
an Angel, a Lion, a Calf, and an Eagle, and the baptism 
of our Saviour in the Tiver Jordan, St. John being 
represented with a maniple, and above the head of our 
Saviour is a hand emerging from a cloud, the symbol 
of the Almighty Father. 

The tympanum of a Norman doorway, Pedmore 
Church, Worcestershire, has a rudely sculptured figure 
of our Saviour with his right arm upheld; on either side 
are two of the evangelistic symbols. The tympanum 
of a Norman doorway, Aston Eyre Church, Salop, 
represents the triumphant entry of our Saviour into 
Jerusalem riding upon an ass. Oh a Norman tympa- 
num at Stretton Sugwas Church, Herefordshire, Samson 
is represented slaying the lion. 

Of symbolical representations we have a curious sculp- 
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tiire in the tympanum of a Korman doorway at Bner- 
dean Church, Gloucestershire, representing the conquest 
of St. Greorge over the dragon,*" a legend, like that of St. 
Christopher, perfectly symboHcal in its meaning; St. 
George appears on horseback clad in a tunic closely girt 
about his waist, and a flowing paUium or mantle ; he 
wears a pointed helm but without a nasal, his toes are 
turned downwards, and the pryck spur is affixed to the 
right heel ; in his right hand he grasps a lance, with 
which the dragon, in the shape of a wingless serpent, is 
in the act of being transfixed ; the composition exhibits 
a better mode of grouping than ordinary.' St. Gteorge 
combating the dragon appears on a Norman tympan now 



■^ These symbolical sculptures of St. Qeorge must not be confounded 
with those of St. Michael ; of whom Durandus in treating " De picturis et 
imaginibus, &c." observes, Quandoque etiam eireumpingiiur Arehangelua 
Michael draeonem suppeditansj'uxta illud JoannU, factum est preiium in 
celo Michael cum draeone pugnuhat. — Rat, Div. Qff. lib. i, 

* In these small sculptured figures of armed warriors, the details of the 
body armour are rarely so defined as to enable us to ascertain the particu- 
lar kind of armour intended to be represented. This may in many in- 
stances have been occasioned by the abrasion of the surface of the sculp- 
tured work caused by time and exposure to the weather : but on one of the 
capitals of the chancel arch, Steetley Church, Derbyshire, is sculptured a 
small figure of St. George on foot, only seven inches high, combatting the 
dragon, holding in his left hand a kite-shaped shield, in his right hand a 
sword. He is represented as wearing on his head the conical nasal helm, 
whilst his body armour consists of a broigne or tunic, and chausses, of that 
kind of armour called trelUsed, un Broigne trelice, the crossed diagonal 
lines representing which are very distinct. In Aront of the chapter house 
of the abbey of St. George, Bocheville, Normandy, is a procession sculptured 
with small figures ; some of these figures are in armour, and appear in 
conical helms and tegulated hawberks, or tunics covered with little square 
plates or laminsB of iron overlapping one another like tiles. These are the 
only two instances I have met with of body armour of the twelfth century 
being accurately defined in sculptured work. In both cases the figures 
thus armed appear without surcoats, though in the latter, some other 
armed figures in the procession have long surcoats over the armour. 
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inside Brinsop Church, Herefordshire. In the north 
porch of Hallaton Chnrch, Leicestershire, bnilt np into 
the wall, is a Norman tympanum sculptured in low 
relief, and representing the combat of St. Michael with 
the dragon. St. Michael is arrayed in loose drapery, 
and his wings are outstretched ; in his right hand he 
holds a spear, in the act of transfixing the dragon, in his 
left is held an orbicular-shaped shield. The design of 
this sculpture in merit exceeds the execution. The 
evangelistic symbols at Adel Church have been before 
alluded to. Some of the earliest sepulchral effigies of 
ecclesiastics of episcopal rank are represented in the act 
of treading a dragon underfoot, as illustrative of the 
triumph of the Church. In medallion sculptures we 
often meet with zodiacal designs, and there are no few 
specimens of Norman sculpture in relief of grouped 
figures at present inexplicable, though to many a mean- 
ing may be assigned.' 



* Althoagh in the nmneroos scalptnrei of Norman art in the tympana 
of doorways, and in the recessed niches in the walls, which sometimes 
appear over them, we not nnfreqaently meet with the eflSgy of onr Lord, 
either in his proper human form as the "one Mediator between God and 
man," or symbolically represented under the type of a lamb, bearing a 
cross, aa " the lamb of God which taketh away the sins of the world ; " 
also, as on the wall of Bomsey Abbey Chnrch, Hants, extended on the 
cross, with a hand, the symbol of the Almighty Father, issuing from a 
cloud aboTe, but without any accompanying figures ; so too, as on the font 
at Goleshill, and on the west wall of Headboum Worthy Church, Hants, are 
the rood or crucifix with the figure of St. Mary and St. John on each side 
at the foot. We learn from Gerrase of Canterbury, a writer of the twelfth 
century, that the rood with those attendant images was not then un- 
common ; but we rarely find at this early period the image of St. Mary 
bearing in her arms the infant Christ, or occupying a position oyer the 
entrance into a church or elsewhere, which in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, more especially during the latter period, we may observe her 
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Of rich bnildings in this style the interior of the 
chapter honse, Bristol Cathedral, presents a peculiar 
example, the walls are arcaded with semicircnlar and 
intersecting arches profusely decorated, whilst the ribs 
of the groined roof are covered with the zig-zag and 
other mouldings. The little Norman chapel, now dis- 
used, at Stirbridge, east of Barnwell, Cambridgeshire, 
though small, consisting of nave and chancel only, is 
richly ornamented not only as to the south doorway, 
which has the chevron moulding and hood over, but 
a south single light window has the chevron moulding 
round the head and a shaft on either side. The hori- 
zontal semisexagonal string-course along the south wall 
is enriched with the trowel point moulding. 

Most of our Cathedrals contain remains more or less 



image to have posseBsed. Whether, or how far, the works of Cardinal 
BonaTentura, written in the thirteenth oentory, may hare tended to a 
greater development in the relative worahip, Hyperdalia, then paid to the 
Holy Virgin, St. Mary, than was previoasly the case may be a qaestion of 
ooDJectnre. The reformed Anglican Chnrch, whilst dnly reverencing the 
memory of the blessed Mother of onr Lord, has ever diseoontenanced even 
relative worship or intercessory prayer addressed to her, snch worship 
being in no respect recognised by Holy Writ or by the teaching of the 
primitive Church, since daring the four first centuries no satisfactory 
traces of such worship are to be found. As to the early sculptures, com- 
paratively rare, in which the Blessed Virgin is represented otherwise than 
at the foot of the rood, a mutilated Norman sculpture in Basso relievo, in 
the wall under the great east window, York Cathedral, portrays her bear- 
ing in her arms the divine Infant ; whilst worked up into the western wall 
of Fownhope Church, Herefordshire, is a semicircular Norman tympanum 
of the twelfth century representing the Blessed Virgin with the infant 
Christ in her arms, round the head of each figure is a circular nimbus bear- 
ing a cross, on one side is a lion, on the other an eagle. On the tympanum 
of a rich Norman doorway, Quennington Church, Gloucestershire, is a 
curious sculpture in relief representing the coronation of the Virgin, sur- 
rounded by the evangelistle symbols. 
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of the Norman style of architecture, as the following 
list as to the principal features in each of that style will 
shew : — 

BrUtol Cathedral ; Chapter Honae. 

Canterbury Cathedral ; Crypt. 

Carlisle Cathedral ; 8t. Catherine's ChapeL 

Chichester Cathedral ; Piers and Arches of Nave and Choir. 

Durham Cathedral ; Galilee, and Piers and Arches of NaTe. 

Ely Cathedral ; Piers and Arches of Nave. 

Exeter Cathedral ; Towers of Transepts. 

Gloucester Cathedral ; Crypt under the Choir, and Piers and Arches of 
Nave. 

Hereford Cathedral ; Piers aAd Arches of Nave. 

Lincoln Cathedral ; West flront. 

Norwich Cathedral ; Piers and Arches of Nave and Choir. 

Oxford Cathedral ; Piers and Arches of Choir. 

Peterborough Cathedral ; main portion of the structure. 

Bochester Cathedral ; Piers and Arches of Nave. 

St. Alban's Cathedral; Piers and Arches of Nave and Transepts. 

Winchester Cathedral ; Crypt under Choir, Tower, Transepts, and por- 
tions of Nave. 

York Cathedral ; Crypt. 

The ecclesiastical structures of the twelfth century, 
though heavy and inelegant in design, are, in compari- 
son with those of the thirteenth and following centuries, 
generally imposing ; their extreme solidity, the nume- 
rous sculptures in low relief, and the peculiar orna- 
mental details with which they abound, always render 
an examination of them highly interesting. The style 
is indeed hardly one to be chosen for imitation ; it may, 
however, be regarded as the precursor of the advance 
towards perfection in medieval architecture, exhibiting 
that symmetrical arrangement in its constructive fea- 
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tnreB nhicli is generallj found wanting in the mde 
remains of Anglo-Saxon arclutectare, and aa aSording 
the basis on which the jet undeveloped principles of 
architectonic skill were subsequently engrafted. 



CroylsDd Abbey Cbutoh, lincoinahlre. 



H^MO ft period somewhat earlier than the middle of 
D^H ^^^ twelfth centtiry may be ascribed the first 
^^^^ appearance of that change in the arch, which, 
in the thirteenth and two following centuries, became 
generally prevalent. The pointed arch, in its incipient 
state, exhibited a chaoge in the form only, whilst the 
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details and accessories remained the same as before; 
and although this change gradually led to the early 
pointed style in a pure state, with mouldings and fea- 
tures altogether distinct from those of the Norman, and 
to the general, though not universal, disuse, in the early 
part of the thirteenth century, of the semicircular arch ; 
it was for a while so completely intermixed, and pre- 
vailed more or less in conjunction with the pure Norman 
style without superseding it, as, from its first appearance 
to the close of the twelfth century, to constitute that 
state of transition in style, which is designated by the 
appellation of the Semi-Norman. 

On the origin of the pointed arch many conjectural 
opinions have been entertained, yet it still remains to 
be satisfactorily elucidated. Some would derive it from 
the east, and ascribe its introduction to the Crusaders ; 
some have maintained that it was suggested by the 
intersection of semicircular arches, which is frequently 
found in ornamental arcades; others have contended 
that it originated from the mode of quadripartite vault- 
ing adopted by the Normans, the segmental groins of 
which, crossing diagonally, produce to appearance the 
pointed arch ; whilst some imagine it may have been 
derived from that mystical figure of a pointed oval form, 
the vesica jpisds,^ 



" The figure of a fish, whence the tenn vniea piteis originated, was one 
of the most ancient of the Christian symbols, emblematicallj significant of 
the word i)^0vst which contained the initial letters of the names and titles 
of our Saviour. The symbolic representation of a fish we find sculptured 
on some of the sarcophagi of the early Christians discovered in the cata- 
combs at Bome ; but the actual figure of a fish afterwards gave place to an 
oval-shaped compartment, pointed at both extremities, bearing the same 
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As to the general characteristics of this style, we find 
in large buildings massive cylindrical piers supporting 
pointed arches, above which are semicircular arches 
forming the triforium, as at Malmesbury Abbey Church, 
Wilts, or round-headed clerestory windows as at Build- 
was Abbey, Salop. Sometimes we meet with successive 
tiers of arcades, in which the pointed arch is surmounted 
both by intersecting and semicircular arches, as in a 
portion of the west front of Croyland Abbey Church, 
Lincolnshire, now in ruins. The ornamental details 
and mouldings of this style generally partake of the 
late Norman character ; the zig-zag and semicylindrical 
mouldings on the faces of arches appear to predominate, 
though other mouldings are conmion. The abacus still 
retains the Norman character, but the capitals are fre- 
quently ornamented with foliage resembling that of the 
Early English style. We sometimes meet with speci- 
mens in the Semi-Norman style, in which such extreme 
plainness prevails that we are induced to ascribe such 
buildings to a very early date in the style. The arches, 

mjstical sifroification as the fish itself, and formed by two circles inter- 
sectin^ir each other in the centre. This was a most common symbol used 
in the Middle Ages, and thns delineated it abonnds in Anglo-Saxon illamin- 
ated mannscripts. Everywhere we meet with it daring the Middle Ages, in 
religious sculptures, in painted glass, on encaustic tiles, and on seals ; and 
the form is yet retained on the seals of many of the ecclesiastical courts. 
Even with respect to the origin of the pointed arch, that vexata queestio of 
antiquaries, with what degree of probability may it not be attributed to this 
mystical form ? It is indeed in this symbolical figure that we see the out- 
line of the pointed arch plainly developed at least a century and a half 
before the appearance of it in architectonic form. And in that age tall 
of mystical significations, the twelfth century, when every j)art of a church 
was symbolized, it appears nothing strange if this typical form should have 
had its weight towards originating and determining the adoption of the 
pointed arch. 
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though once or twice recessed, have generally their 
edges square, by which they are distinguished from the 
plain double-faced arches of the succeeding century, 
which have their edges sloped or chamfered off. In 
late instances of this, we may observe in the details a 
gradual tendency to merge into those of the style of 
the thirteenth century, when the pointed arch having 
attained maturity, the peculiar features, decorative 
accessories, and sculptures of Norman character fell 
into disuse. 

Amongst the structures which present examples of 
this style may be instanced the ruined church of Build- 
was Abbey, Salop, founded a.d. 1135. In this edifice 
Norman features and details are blended with the 
pointed arch. The nave is divided from the aisles by 
plain recessed double-faced pointed arches with square 
edges and continuous hood mouldings over the external 
faces, springing from massive cylindrical piers with 
square bases and abaci ; whilst the clerestory windows 
(for there is no triforium) are semicircular-headed. 
The general features of early Norman character, the 
absence of ornamental mouldings, and the plain ap- 
pearance this church exhibits throughout, perhaps 
warrant the presumption that it is the same structure 
mentioned in the charter of confirmation granted to 
this abbey by Stephen, a.d. 1138-9. The church of the 
hospital of St. Cross, near Winchester, presents an 
interesting combination of semicircular, intersecting, 
and pointed arches, of contemporaneous date, enriched 
with the zig-zag and other Norman mouldings, but in 
appearance and detail is of much later date than the 
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church of Buildwoa Abbey, thongh the same early en 
has been ossified to each. St. Joseph's Chapel, 



Semi-Nomun. Arch, Cburdi of St, Crou, 

Glaatonbtuy, now in rnms, sapposed to have been 
erected in the reigns of Henry the Second and Bichard 
the First, is perhaps the richest specimen now remain- 



8eml-Normui Arch, Abbe; Church, Malmeabtu;. 
ing of the Semi-ITorman or Transition style, and is 
remarkable for the profusion and beauty of its scnip- 
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tared detail, the cotnblnaition of roond and intergectiiig 
OTchea, and the close approach it presents in manj 
points to the encceeding stjle. In the remains of 
Malmesbmy Abbey Chnrch, a Korman triforium with 



♦ ♦ 

Arch, Rothwell Cbnicb, ITorthamptonebira. 
semicircuhir archea ia supported by pointed archea 
which are enriched with Norman monldings, and spring 
from massive oylindrical 14'ormaii piera. The nave of 
Fonntaina Abbey Church, Yorkshire, has on either side 
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pointed arches springing from massive piers of Norman 
design, whilst the clerestory windows above are round- 
headed. The interior of Eothwell Church, Northampton- 
shire, has much of Semi-Norman character ; the aisles 
are divided from the nave by four lofty, plain, and 
double recessed pointed arches with square edges, 
springing from square piers with engaged semicylin- 
drical shafts on each side, and banded midway between 
the bases and capitals ; the latter of which are enriched 
with sculptured foliage, and surmounted by square 
abaci. The west doorway is also of Semi-Norman 
character, the arch is pointed, the face enriched with 
the zig-zag and semi-hexagonal mouldings, and the 
shafts of the jambs are banded and have capitals of 
stiffly sculptured foliage ; this doorway is deeply re- 
cessed, and is set within a projecting mass of masonry 
resembling the shallow Norman buttress. In Cleve- 
don Old Church, Somersetshire, the arch of the north 
transept is Semi-Norman, pointed, double faced, the 
innermost face receding but little, the arch springs 
from plain impost abaci, chamfered beneath, with hood 
moulding over the arch. The chancel arch is rudely 
pointed of Semi-Norman character, but enriched with 
the cable moulding. The circular part of St. Sepulchre's, 
Northampton, one of the round churches, contains early 
pointed arches, with a single intrados or soffit, and the 
edges slightly chamfered, which is sometimes the case ; 
in other respects these arches are perfectly plain, and 
spring from Norman cylindrical piers. In the circular 
part of the Temple Church, London, dedicated a.d. 1165, 
each of the piers consists of four banded columns, ap- 
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pTOiimating those of the Earlj English style of the 
tliirteenth ceattuy ; these support pointed arches, over 
whioh and continued round in front of the triforinm 
is an arcade of intersecting semicircular arches ; the 
clerestory windows above are roond-headed. An ttroade 
of early pointed flat-faced arches, enriched with the zig- 



Wett Doorwaj, Hothwell Cbiucb, Northamptonahire. 

x&g moulding, and displaying other featnrea of Norman 
detaO, decorates the interior of the chancel of Stone- 
leigh Church, Warwickshire, The chancel of Bloiham 
Church, Oifordshiro, contains some very curious and 
large pointed windows, with details of Norman charac- 
ter, the architraves being enriched with the beak-head, 
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zig-zag, cable,- and billet xnoiildingB ; the mnllions in 
these windows appear to be insertions of the fourteenth 
century. In Little Snoring Church, Norfolk, is a 
curious doorway, in which a semicircular-headed arch 
appears under a pointed arch which is enriched on the 
face and soffit by a zig-zag bead moulding; this is 
included within a kind of horse-shoe arch consisting 
of a round and hollow moulding, and the latter is partly 
filled with sculptured foliage. The lower portion of 
the porch of St. Mary's Church, Devizes, has the arch 
pointed and enriched with zig-zag and other Norman 
mouldings. In the little rude Church of Sutton Basset, 
Northamptonshire, consisting of a nave and chancel 
only, the former 42 feet 6 inches, the latter 22 feet long, 
the division between the nave and chancel is formed by 
a double faced Semi-Norman pointed arch with square 
edges and a hood moulding over, springing from en- 
gaged cylindrical piers, with sculptured capitals, and 
deep abaci, the intercolunmiation being only five feet 
ten inches. The south doorway, St. Peter's Church, 
Henley, Suffolk, is pointed, and the architrave enriched 
on the face with the double zig-zag moulding, whilst the 
jambs, which are square, have the external edge slightly 
chamfered. The chancel arch, Morbome Church, Hunt- 
ingdonshire, is of Semi-Norman character, pointed and 
faced with a round moulding, and the astorite or star 
ornament. It springs from Norman piers with abaci 
covered with the trowel point. The chancel arch of 
South Cemey Church, Gloucestershire, is of this tran- 
sitional style, pointed, recessed, and enriched on the 
outer face of the archivolt with the zig-zag moulding. 
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The chancel arch of Little Packington Ohnrch, Warwick, 
is pointed with Norman details. The nave of Jedburgh 
Abbey Church, Scotland, is Semi-Norman. Cartmell 
Priory Church, Lancashire, contains in the north tran- 
sept Semi-Norman pointed arches, richly decorated. In 
Cogenhoe Church, Northamptonshire, is a Semi-Norman 
doorway. On the north side of the chancel of Buncton 
Chapel, Sussex, are three pointed arches with mouldings 
in the Semi-Norman •style. Ketton Church, Rutland, 
exhibits at the west end a round-headed arched door- 
way flanked by two pointed arches of the same period 
enriched with the zig-zag, dog-tooth, and small ball- 
flower mouldings. In Cleeve Church, Gloucestershire, 
are some plain pointed arches in this style, springing 
from massive square piers without base mouldings. 
Part of the western front of the Abbey Church, Croy- 
land, now in ruins, exhibits a fine example of this tran- 
sition style. It consists of four tiers of arches, those 
in the lower (which have lost their shafts) are orna- 
mented with a rich zig-zag moulding; the next have 
Norman capitals and pointed arches ; the third tier is 
composed of intersecting arches; and the fourth, of 
which the head of one arch only remains, is of late 
Norman character, having only a single hollow and bold 
round moulding. The date of this piece of work is con- 
sidered to be about a.d. 1163, or somewhat later.' 

The front of the chapter house, Haughmond Abbey, 
Salop, is another specimen of this transition style. The 
general arrangement is Norman, and consists, as was 

* See viKnette at the head of this chapter. 

L 
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asually the caso in Norman chapter houseB, of a rich 
Bemictrcolar-headed doorway, with a aemiciTcular arch 
on each side, nearly as rich, containing a doable window 
divided by a shaft, bnt the heads of these double win- 
dows exhibit the incipient painted arch ; the ornamental 
details and monldings are also of a transitional charac- 
ter, with the exception of the scnlptnred efQgies in the 
Jamba with ogee canopies over, which were superadded 
in the foorteenth century. 



Crypt, Canterbury Cathedral. 

The iiort.h tuale of Burton Agnes Church, Yorkshire, 
is divided from the nave by two plain pointed arches, 
square-edged, springing from a cylindrical pier with 
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an escalloped capital of Semi-Norman architecture. The 
naye of Tredington Church, Worcestershire, is divided 
from the aisles by pointed recessed arches of two orders, 
square-edged, springing from cylindrical piers with 
square escalloped capitals; over the arches are hood 
moulds. 

Many other examples of this transition style are 
doubtless to be met with in other churches besides 
those which have been noticed, but such examples are 
always interesting, especially when they occur in imme- 
diate connection with the Norman style, as in a pointed 
doorway in the east cloister of Combe Abbey, "Warwick- 
shire, near the entrance into the chapter house. 

There is one fine specimen of this style which has 
been noticed by an author contemporaneous with its 
erection, and by whom the date of it has been clearly 
authenticated; this is the eastern part of Canterbury 
Cathedral, consisting of Trinity Chapel, and the circular 







a Capital of pier. 

b Base of pier. 

e Rib moulding of transverse arch 
of groining. 

d Bib moulding of diagonal arch 
of groining. 



adjunct called Becket's Crown, with that part of the 
crypt which lies beneath. The building of these com- 



1. 
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menced the year following the fire, which oocnrred a.d. 
1174, and was carried on without intermission for several 
successive years. Gervase, a monk of the cathedral, and 
an eye-witness of its re-edification, wrote a long and 
detailed description of the work in progress, drawing a 
comparison between that and the more ancient Norman 
structure which was burnt. He does not, however, 
notice in any clear and precise terms the general 
adoption of the pointed and partial disuse of the round 
arch in the new building, from which we may perhaps 
infer they were at that period indifEerently used, or 
rather that the pointed arch was gradually gaining the 
ascendancy.* 



y In the faithftil and circamstantial account which Gervase gives of the 
partial destruction of this cathedral by fire, a..j>. 1174, and its after-restora- 
tion, he seems to allade, though in obscure language, t-o the altered form of 
the vaulting in the aisles of the choir (in eircttitu extra ehorum) ; and his 
comparison, with reference to this building, between earlj and late Norman 
architecture, is altogether so curious and exact as to deserve being 
transcribed : 

" Dictum est in superioribus quod post combnstionem illam Vetera fere 
omnia chori diruta sunt, et In quandam ang^tioris forma transiemnt 
novitatem. Nunc autem quie sit opezis utriusque differentia dieendum est. 
Pilariorum igitur tam veternm quam novorum una forma est, una et gros- 
situdOf sed longitude dissimilis. Elongati sunt enim pilarii novi longitu- 
dine pedum fere duodecim. In capitellis veteribus opus erat planum, in 
novis sculptura subtilis. Ibi in chori ambitu pilarii viginti duo, hie autem 
viginti octo. Ibi arcus et cntera omnia plana utpote sculpta secure et non 
scisello, hie in omnibus fere sculptura idonea. Ibi columpna nulla mar- 
morea, hie innumers. Ibi in circuitu extra ehorum fomices plansB, hie 
arcuatsB sunt et clavats. Ibi murns super pilarios directus oraces a choro 
sequestrabat, hie vero nuUo intersticio cruces a choro diviss in nnam 
clavem que in medio fornicis magna consistit, que quatuor pilariis prin- 
cipalibus innititur, convenire videntur. Ibi ooelum ligneum egregia pictura 
decoratum, hie fornix ex lapide et tofo levi decenter composita est. Ibi 
triforium unum, hie duo in choro, et in ala ecclesie tercium." — De Com- 
bust, et Repar, Cant, EcclesicB, Sittorue Anglicance Seriptore* Jtntiquif 
vol. 1, p. 1302. 
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Although BOme, with apparent reason, may object to 
the use of the term Semi-Norman styh, aa applied to 
that stage of transition formed by the pointed arch, on 
its first appearance, with mouldings and features of 
ITorman character ; also from its being contemporaneona 
with the pare Norman period, whose distinguishing 
characteristic is the semicircular arch, without any 
intermixture of the pointed, yet not absolutely super- 
seding it ; nevertheless it may be considered as a Tran- 
sition style, combining the general form of the arch of 
one age with the details of a preceding one. We can 
neither trace satisfactorily the exact period of the intro- 
duction of the Serai or Mixed Norman style, or even 
that of its extinction, nor have we perhaps any remains 
of this kind to which we can attribnte an earlier date 
than those at Buildwas Abbey Chnrch, included between 
A.D. 1130 and a.d. 1140 : from that time it appears to have 
prevailed in conjunction or intermixed with the Norman 
to the close of the twelfth century, and probably some- 
what later, for in many of the monastic structures then 
founded vestiges of it are apparent. 



Sculptoie, OlBfltonbiuj Abbey. 



KiikBtead Chapel, Liccoliuhire. 



CHAPTER VI. 



OF THE EASLY EH0LI3H SIYLl. 

nWlOT WITHSTANDING the interrention of that 
JkU Btage of tranBition in Ecclesiastical ArchitectiiTe, 
which has been treated of in the preceding chap- 
ter, the connecting linke between the stjlee of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries are far lesa clearly developed 
than in anj subaeqnent period of tranBition. For in 
the early part of the thirteenth century a style of archi- 
tecture began to prevail in which not only was the fomi 
of the arch, with some few exceptions, pointed, but the 
heavy and distinctive features of iCfomian architecture. 
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whether constructiTe or merely decorative, appear to 
have been laid aside, and new forms, new combinations 
of mouldings, and new principles of construction 
brought into use, and an evident vertical tendency may 
be observed both in the general design and in detail, in 
all of which there is reason to imagine much was sym- 
bolically expressed, though, through the mist of ages, 
the symbolism is indistinctly discerned. 

This style, designated the Earlt English, prevailed 
generally during the thirteenth century. It is dis- 
tinguished from the Norman and Semi-Norman styles 
by the semicircular-headed arch being almost discarded, 
and superseded by the pointed arch. But the semicir- 
cular arch was still sometimes used, as in the pier 
arches of the retro-choir, Chichester Cathedral, in the 
pier arches of the side chapels, Yarwell Church, North- 
amptonshire, which are semicircular and double-faced 
with chamfered edges; in the triforium of the choir, 
Whitby Abbey, Yorkshire, which consists of a series 
of semicircular arches, each comprising within it two 
pointed arches, and in doorway arches at Whitwell, 
Eutlandshire, and at Castor Church, Northamptonshire. 
The segmental arch, nearly flat, was also used in 
doorways. 

In large buildings of this era, the lancet and the 
equilateral- shaped' arch were prevalent, as in West- 
minster Abbey, where the lancet arch predominates, 
but in Salisbury Cathedral, the equilateral arch is prin- 
cipally used i and in small country churches the obtuse- 
angled arch' is most frequently found. In large build- 



' See page 27. 



• See page 90. 
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ings the architraye is often faced with a snccession of 
round mouldings and deep hollows, in which the tooth 
ornament is sometimes inserted, but in small churches 
the arches are generally recessed, and have merely plain 
chamfered edges. Sometimes arches of one style have 
at a subsequent period been altered to correspond in 
form with those of a later ; thus the two westernmost 
arches of the nave of "Worcester Cathedral have been 
altered from the original semicircular Norman form to 
that of the early pointed. 

The small Dooewats of this style- often have a single 
detached shaft on each side, with a bell-shaped capital 
either plain or covered with foliage, and the architrave 
consists of a few bold mouldings with a dripstone or 
hood over, the section of which is generally formed by 
a quarter round and a slope, either finished with a plain 
return, or with corbel heads, masks, or knots of foliage. 
The tooth ornament is sometimes used, either as a 
decoration in the architrave mouldings, or running up 
the angles of the jambs. Richer doorways have two or 
more detached shafts, sometimes banded at the sides, 
and architrave mouldings composed of numerous mem- 
bers, the most usual of which are the round and deep 
hollow. A plain and simple specimen appears on the 
south side of Baginton Church, Warwickshire. On the 
north side of the chancel of Tansor Church, Northamp- 
tonshire, is an Early English pointed doorway, the 
architrave of which is enriched with the tooth mould- 
ing. Flore Church, Northamptonshire, has a doorway 
with shafts of grey marble at the sides, supporting an 
architrave enriched with the tooth ornament, and over 
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this b a dripstone or bood-monlding. At the south- 
west angle of tlie cloisters of Peterborough Cathedral is 
a yery rich specimen with nnmerous architrave mould- 
ings ; within the pointed arch of this doorwa;' is a semi- 
circnlar arch, and the space between this and the inner 
mouldings of the pointed arch is filled with a blanlc 



Ploie Churob, Notthamptonaliire. 

quatrefoil and scnlptnrod foliage, the jambs being orna- 
mented with the tooth moulding, and on each side are 
four detached stafts with plain but bold moulded capi- 
tals. A doorway in the ruined cbnrch of Lanark, North 
Britain, exhibits the round moulding with a fillet on the 
face, and the capitals (which are all that remain of two 
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nook shafts) are richly sculptured. In Bomsey Church, 
Hants, is a doorway of this style, the arch of which is 
obtusely pointed, the tooth ornament appears in the 
architrave, and on either side is a slender shaft of Pur- 
beck marble, finished with a richly sculptured capital of 
stiff foliage. In the west front of the ruined church of 
Byland Abbey, Yorkshire, the principal doorway has a 
pointed trefoil arch. 

In large churches, and in those principally of con- 
yentual foundation, we meet with doorways divided into 
two arches by a single or a clustered shaft ; these arches 
are comprised within a larger one, and in the space be- 
tween a quatrefoil is often inserted, or it is otherwise 
ornamented with sculptured foliage. The following 
double doorways in this style deserve notice: that in 
the west front of Wells Cathedral; the principal en- 
trance in the west front of Salisbury Cathedral; and 
also that to the chapter-house : in the latter the heads 
of the sub-arches are cinquefoiled. The entrance to 
the chapter-house and the doorway in the south tran- 
sept, Lichfield Cathedral ; the latter is peculiarly rich 
and striking ; there are five distinct sets or divisions of 
architrave mouldings, covered with sculptured foliage 
and oval-shaped medallions inclosing small figures in 
relief, a profusion of the tooth ornament runs up the 
jambs between the insulated shafts at the sides, it is 
also deeply recessed, and altogether one of the most 
highly ornamented of this style. The south portal to 
the presbytery, Lincoln Cathedral, has under a deeply 
recessed arch two arched openings cinquefoiled in the 
heads, with a quatrefoil between, the space above is 
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filled with sculpture in relief, and on the sides of the 
outer arch are four mntilAted atataes, representing the 
four evangelists, designed and acnlptured with exquisite 
art. The entrance to the west front or Galilee, Blj 
Cathedral. The entrance to the porch in the weat front 
of Chichester Cathedral. The doorway in the south 
transept, Bererlej Minster, where two pointed arched 
openings divided by a shaft are comprised within a 



Chapter House, SalUbui? Cathedral. 
semicircular arch. The weat entrance to the tower of 
Higbam-Ferrers Church, Northamptonshire, contains 
within a pointed arch two aogmental and nearly flat 
arched doorwBiya, and over theae, in the head of the 
pointed arch, are ten circular designs filled with sculp- 
tured baaao relievos Beverally representing the Salu- 
tation, the Angels appearing to the Shepherds, the 
offering of the Magi, the Crucifixion, the Descent into 
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Hell ; the latter pourtrayed, in the manner cnstomary 
during- the Middle Ages, by the wide open jaws and 
head of a fish ;* the Disciples at the Sepulchre, and 
other sacred events in the life of our Saviour. The 
west doorway of the church of St. Cross, Hampshire, 
consists of two circular trefoil-headed openings, divided 
by an angular shaft, with a quatrefoil over, comprised 
within a pointed arch ; this is a plain and early example 
of the double door. The west doorway to Tintem Abbey 
Church, Monmouthshire, contains within a pointed arch 
two circular trefoil-headed openings divided by an an- 
gular shaft, and the space above is filled with foliated 
circles. Of the origin and use of the double portal we 
are ignorant, nor does it clearly appear whether it was 
significant of any rite or mystery ; such however may 
possibly have been the case. The doors of this style 
are not panelled, but are generally more or less covered 
with iron scroll work, which on the doors of large 
churches is oftentimes very rich, but even the hinges 
on small doors have a character by which the style may 
be recognized. 

The PoKCHES of this style were in general large and 
deep with high pitched vaulted roofs, of which the north 
porches of Salisbury and Wells are examples. The 
south porch of Barnack Church, Northamptonshire, 
has a very high pitched stone roof, and the internal 
vaulting is supported on cross springers. At Tansor 
Church, Northamptonshire, and Somerby Church, Lei- 
cestershire, are Early English porches, the external 

^ In alluBion to the prayer of Jonah while in the belly of the fish, 
"Out of the belly of hell cried I," Ac. 
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doorway arches of which are enriched with the tooth 
moulding. The south porch of Warmington Church, 
Northamptonshire, is groined, the vaulting being sup- 
ported bj simple cross springers, and on each side is 
an arcade of three arches ; the architrave of the inner 
doorway is faced with three sets of mouldings springing 
on each side from one engaged and two detached shafts, 
whilst the outer doorway is enriched with the tooth 
ornament. Woodford Church in the same county has a 
curious Early English porch ; the exterior doorway has 
nook shafts and an architrave composed of numerous 
mouldings, whilst the interior doorway presents a cir- 
cular trefoil head beneath a semicircular arch, over 
which appears a pointed arch. Porches of this style are 
perhaps not so numerous as those of later date. Some 
portals, projecting but little from the building, are to 
be met with on the south side of Lincoln Cathedral, and 
in the west front of Salisbury. 

Instead of the massive Korman, the Early English 
Piers were, in large buildings, frequently composed of 
an insulated cylindrical column surrounded by slender 
detached shafts, as at Salisbury, all uniting together 
under one capital ; these shafts were divided into parts 
by horizontal bands; sometimes they were clustered 
without the shafts berug detached, as at Oxford and 
Lincoln Cathedrals ; sometimes the large central column 
was octagonal, as at Hartlepool Church, Durham, where 
the pier consisted of a square column with a large keel- 
shaped shaft projecting on each side. But in small 
churches a plaiu octagonal or circular pier was most 
frequently used, as at Boxgrove, Sussex, and St. Giles's, 
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Oxford, and aa these were continned in the encceeding 
style, they can only be diatinguiahed by the monldinga 
and ornaments of the capital and base. The piers aod 
arches on one side of the nave often differed in design and 
plan from those on the other, thoagh of coeval date. 

The generalform of theCAPiTAi. is bell-shaped; roond 
the neck is a bead moulding; and the capping, or 



Capital, Cliapter House, Lincoln Cathedral. 

abacua, conaista generally of a few round and hollow 
mouldings, as at York, some of which are freqnently 
deeply undercut; in early specimenB they are gene- 
rally ornamented with a small nail-head moulding, 
as at St. Giles's, Oxford, and afterwards with the tooth 
ornament, as at Dnrham ; both these ornaments often 
oGcnr on the small shafts of windows, &c. Many .capi- 
tals are covered with foliage sculptured in a manner 
pecaliarly characteristic of this style; the stems of the 
foliage rise from the neck moulding, and the foliage, in 



which a kind of trefoil generallj predominatea, curls 
gracefully over beneatli the npper mouldings of the 
capital. The capital surmonnting the multongular- 
ehaped pier is either multangular in form, BiS at Box- 
grore, Surrey, or circular, aa at Charltoa-on-Otmoor, 
Oxfordshire, but plain, with neck and cap mouldings, 
and is only to be distinguished From that of the auc- 
ceeding style by its peculiar mouldinf^. 

In the early period of this style the Lancet window 
of one light, very long and nsjrow, was most generally 
used ; it only differed from the plain Norman window 
in being pointed instead of round-headed; it was fre- 
quently without a dripstone or any other ornament, as 
in the annexed specimen, which is 
given as an example of the simplest 
form. We sometimes, however, find 
them with a dripstone, which is con- 
tinued as a stringcourse from one 
window to another. Two Lancet win- 
dows comprised under a single drip- ■ 
stone are sometimes met with, as the 
beUry window of the tower of Wans- 
ford Church, Northamptonshire, and 
in other belfry windows of this style ' 
this arrangement is common. Some- 
times two or three, which though dis- 
tant on the outside, are, by their wide 
internal splaying, and the intervention Headington, 
of dotacbed shafts, combined into a Osfordsture. 
single window in the inside, as at St. Giles's, Oxford. 
A common arrangement for the east end of a chancel 
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Lincoln Cathedral. 
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St. Gilea's, Oaford. 



CAPITALS AND BASES, 



St. Gilea's. Oifori York Cathedral 



m CathedrnL Totk Catheiral. 



Lmcoln Cathedral, Worcester Cathedial. 
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in this Btfle was three lancets, the middle one higher 
than the others, distant on the ontaide, (though geaa- 
rally comprised under a continuous dripstone,) but 
internally combined into a aing-le window, occupying 
nearly the whole width of the chancel; of which an 
elegant eiample occurs at Stanton Harcourt. A speci- 
men of the three Lancets so arranged occors also at 
Wapenhniy, Warwickshire. At Stondlake and Bnck- 



8t. GlleB's, Oxford, 
nell, Oxfordshire, the three Lancets are of the same 
height; and at Clifton-npon-Dunsmoor, Warwickshire, 
they are unconnected by a dripstone. Four Lancet 
windows thus disposed, the two middlemost being 
highest, are inserted in the east wall of the chancel 
at Septon, and at the east end of the chapel of Trinity 
Hospital, Leicester ; but this is an onosual arrangement ; 
and five Lancet windows, rising in gradation to the 
centre one, and disposed under a single dripstone, occur 
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at the east end of the chancel of Irthlingborongh Church, 
Northamptonshire; the east window of the chancel of 
Chetwood Church, Bucks ; and at the west end of the 
south aisle of Oundle Church, Northamptonshire. In 
the east wall of the chancel of Coddington Church, 
Herefordshire, are two Early English Lancet lights 
unconnected, and in the east wall of the chancel of 
Preston Church, in the same county, are two pointed 
trefoil-headed Lancet lights, which are Early Decorated, 
comprised within one internal arch ; but the arrange- 
ment of two lights only in the east wall of a chancel is 
a deviation from the general rule, though we occasion- 
ally meet with it, as in the two lancet-shaped windows at 
the east end of Stibbington Church, Northamptonshire. 

"We also find in the interior of rich buildings of this 
style detached shafts standing out in front of the win- 
dow jambs and supporting the arches of the window, 
as in the chapter-house, Oxford Cathedral, and the 
lady chapel at Hereford Cathedral ; and the architraye 
of the windows is sometimes much enriched with the 
tooth moulding. 

An elegant window is also formed by the combination of 
three Lancets externally, which are connected by means 
of the dripstones and attached shafts, as at Salisbury. 

The first approximation to tracery in the heads of 
windows appears to have been the piercing the space 
over a double Lancet window comprised within a single 
dripstone, with a plain lozenge-shaped opening, as at 
Brownsover, Warwickshire. In the chancel at North 
Kilworth, Leicestershire, are sets of Lancet windows 
arranged two together under a single dripstone, with 



n I-Iarcourt, Oxfordsbi™. 



SalisLiuiy Cathedrnl. 
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the space between the heads pierced with a lozenge ; 
internatl; these windows have detachrd shafts at the 
sides. In the chapel o£ Brownsover. Warwickshire, is 
a triple Lancet window, rudely constructed, comprised 
within a single dripstone, and the spaces between the 
heads of the lights are simply pierced ivith triangnlar- 
shaped openings. Towards the clo~ie of this style the 
space in the head of a double window was occupied by 
one, and that in a triple window by tliiee foliated circles, 
the whole of the lights so arranged hs to form, bat a 
single window, as at St. Giles's, Oxford. 

The heads of the Lancet or principal lights also began 
to be foliated. In Glenfield Chnrcli. T.incesterahire, are 
windows of this description 
of two lights with a single 
foliated circle in the head. 
The east window of the chan- 
cel, Arreton Church, Isle of 
Wight, consists of three prin- 
cipal lights with three circles 
above, and the south windows 
of the chapel on the south 
side of the chancel are of two 
lights with a circle in the i 
bead. In Lincoln Cathedral 
are windows of three lights 
with three foliated circles in 
the head. The, great east 

window of this cathedral is B™™=over Chapel, 

Warwiokshire. 

divided mto two pointed com- 
partments, each of which is subdivided into fonr Lan- 
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cet lights with bhibII foliated circles above, whitet the 
head of the window is filled with a large circle inclosing 
seven of smaller eize foliated ; the diviaionB between the 
Lancet or principal lights of this window are formed I^ 
clustered shafts of various bat slender proportions with 
capitals of sculptared foli^e. This is perhaps the 
largest window to be found of this particnlar style. 
Slender shafts with capitals, from which architrave 



St, Giles's Cbuich, Oxford. 

mouldings spring, disposed at the jambs of the w 
dows, are, in this style, not uncommon. Windows with 
foliated circles in the heads, though diSoring materially 
both in the details of the principal and contour of the 
secondary lights from the decorated windows of the 
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fourteenth century, in which the flow of tracery is un- 
hroken, exhibit a transition of style between the simple 
Lancet window of a single light, and the Early Decorated 
window of that kind which is called GeometricaL 

CiBCULAJL Windows'^ in the gables of churches some- 
times occur; these are either plain, as in a gable at 
Chichester Cathedral, or quatre-foiled within the circle, 
as at Calbourne Church, Isle of Wight, or are divided 
into compartments by shafts issuing from the centre 
and terminating with foiled arches, forming what is 
called a rosQ window, as in the south transept, Beverley 
Minster. In the north transept, Whitby Abbey, is a 
spherical triangular window filled with eight trefoiled 
lights. 

Immediately beneath the windows we generally find 
a stringcourse moulding, running horizontally along 
the wall, both internally and externally. Single win- 
dows when placed at a distance from each other are 
often connected by a dripstone, which, passing over the 
head of each window, returns at the spring of the arch, 
or somewhat lower, horizontally along the wall. Early 
English chancels are often lighted on the north and 
south sides by three Lancet windows inserted singly 
at regular intervals, but connected by a dripstone 
moulding thus disposed. 

The Mouldings we meet with in this style consist 
chiefly of bold rounds and deep hollows : the rounds are 



« A.D. 1243, Henry the Third ordered a Hall to be bailt in Dablin Castle, 
"et fieri faeiant in gablo alt« DeiBiam anam fenestram rotandam XXX 
pedea in qaalibet pte rotanditatis continentem." — Rot. Claut. 27. Ben. III. 
p, 1. m. 9. 
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Bucknell Chrurcb, Oxon. 




'Wapenbury Chrarch. 



sometimes filleted, bnt not so frequently as in the Deco- 
rated style. The roll mould- 
ing, which belongs more par- 
ticularly to the Decorated 
style, is found also in this. 
When a series of Early English 
mouldings occur, very strik- 
ing effects of light and shade 
are produced by the bold pro- 
jections and the depth of the 
intervening hollows. A plain 
round semicylindrical string- 
course is sometimes found, as 
in the chancel of Bucknell 
Church, Oxfordshire, and else- 
where ; a plain roll moulding, 
the upper overlapping the 
under part, as at Wapen- 
bury, is common. Both these 
mouldings, particularly the 

latter, appear also in the Deco- Bubbenhall Church. 

rated style. In Warmington Church, in ^^^'' 
the county of Northampton, a fine speci- 
men of very rich Early English approach- 
ing Decorated, there is a stringcourse 
consisting of an upper and under slope, 
and one of a somewhat similar form, but 
undercut, occurs at Bubbenhall, War- 
wickshire. The common dripstone, or 
hood-moulding, consists of a round lap- ^ 
ping over a deep undercut hollow mould- Chiarch. 
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Door, St. Uar.T'fl, Lincoln, Arch, Wincbieatet CatbedrBl. 



Hereford Cathtdral. Hereford Cathedral 
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ing; BometimeR it ig a, plain roand, sometimeB n round 
with the lower half chamfered off, aa at Wapenbnry and 
WarmingtoD. The monldings of basements are Bome- 

times very effective, and 
freqnentlj conaiat of a 
series of slopes, bnt aome- 
timea they are made up of 
several series of mouldinga 
alternately projecting and 
receding, aa on the lady 
chapel, Hereford Cathe- 
dral. At Ledbury Church 
a baae moulding in this 
stylo consista of the over 
lapping roll moulding with 
two projecting slopes, the 

lower edges of which are Ledbury. Herefordehire. 

rounded. In large and conventual stmctarea of this 
style, the mouldings are Far more nunterous than in 
smaller churches. 

The BUTTBESs oE this age is generally distinguished 
by having a plain triangular or pedimental head, by 
projecting much further from the building than the 
Norman buttress, and from being leaa in proportion in 
breadth, aa at Beverley Minster ; the anglea are some- 
times chamfered, or ornamented with atender ahafts. 
It more frequently finishes even with the top of the 
parapet or below it, bnt it occasionally rises above it. 
Plain buttreasea in atages with simple slopes as set-o&a 
are common, and occur at the west end of the nave of 
Romaey Abbey Church. During this period we seldom 
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find buttresses placed diagonally at the angles, bnt such 
disposition was not uncommon in the succeeding style ; 
two instances, however, occur of plain triangular-headed 

buttresses so disposed in Early English 
buildings at Warmington and at Morton 
Pinkney Churches, Northamptonshire. 
At the angles of churches in this style, 
two buttresses are frequently placed at 
right angles with each other and with the 
face of the wall. Flying 
buttresses, which were 
buttresses of an outer 
wall connected by an 
arch to those of an in- 
ner, and intended to 
strengthen the latter, 
were now first intro- 
duced, and were con- 
tinued through each of 
the > subsequent styles. 
Light and elegant spe- 
cimens may be seen at 
Salisbury, at Lincoln, 
and elsewhere. 




Beverley 
Minater. 



Eorusey Church. 

Multangular pinnacles were sometimes used as a 
capping to the buttresses flanking the gables of large 
churches, as those at the north transept, Whitby Abbey, 
and at Beverley, but such pinnacles appear to have been 
confined to large structures. The Gables, surmounted 
by crosses, have generally details about them to indi- 
cate the style ; circular crosses in a variety of designs, 
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with the apandrels pierced, often occur, bnt Bometimes 
we meet with the cross without the circle, as at Colwall 
Church, Herefordshire. 

The WiLM were constmctad differently to those of 
a former age, and were not so thick or massiTC, but the 
diminution in substance was compensated for bj pro- 
jecting buttresses of- sufficient strength being so dis- 
posed at intervals along the walls as to counteract the 
thrust of the principals of the roof when merely of 
frame-work, and the springing of the groining ribs 
when vaulted. 

In large structures blank AECiDES were often con- 
structed against a wall, both externally as well as in- 
ternally, to relieve the otherwise plain surface. They 



consisted of a series of semicircular or round trefoil- 
headed arches, of pointed trefoil-headed arches, and of 
plain pointed arches, springing from slender shafts, 
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with bell-shaped capitals, which are sometimes covered 
with foliage. We also occasionally meet with small 
structures, the walls of which are thus partially re- 
lieved. A rich but simple pointed arcade of this style 
decorates the walls of the chapter house, Lincoln 
Cathedral. In the lady chapel, Winchester Cathedral, 
the semicircular trefoil-headed arch appears in an ar- 
cade; the same also, together with the simple pointed 
arch, occurs at Wells Cathedral. In Worcester Cathe- 
dral, in the north transept of York Cathedral, in the 
rhins of the lady chapel. Fountains Abbey, in the 
south transept, Lincoln Cathedral, and in the north 
transept, Whitby Abbey, Yorkshire, the pointed trefoil- 
headed arch is used in arcades ; and in the ruins of St. 
Mary's Abbey, York, the plain pointed arch. All three 
varieties are to be met with at Salisbury Cathedral, and 
numerous other examples of arcade-work in this style 
might be adduced. In the interior of buildings arcades 
are generally found on the lower portions of the walls, 
and ranging under the windows, externally they are to 
be found in almost every part. 

The Norman and Early English BooFS were generally 
of a high pitch and acutely pointed. The original 
wooden frame- work roofs of many old churches in this 
style, from their liability to decay, have long since been 
removed and replaced by others, often of a more obtuse 
angle, in accordance with the style of the age in which 
the substitution took place ; so that comparatively we 
rarely meet with an original wooden roof of the 
thirteenth century. The roof of the chancel of Pole- 
brook Church, Northamptonshire, is however appa- 
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rently in this style. It is divided into three bays by 
moulded tie beams with braces beneath, and each tie 
beam supports a king post; the principals, which are 
massive, are cut in the form of a trefoil ; the purlins, 
ridge piece, and wall-plates are moulded ; but the com- 
mon rafters are plain, and the pitch of the roof is, for 
the style, unusually low and obtuse. 

The church of Morbome, Huntingdonshire, a struc- 
ture of this style, consisting of a nave, aisles, and chan- 
cel, still retains the apparently original wooden roofs. 
That of the nave is constructed of moulded wall plates, 
the frame-work resting on which consists of moulded 
principals connected both by tie and wind or collar 
beams, which are also moulded, whilst the common 
rafters, which are plain, rest on a moulded purlin 
strengthened beneath by plain inclined or obliquely dis- 
posed struts, springing from the principal to the purlin. 
The lean-to roofs of the aisles consist of principals and 
purlins connected by struts, with common rafters rest- 
ing on the purlin. 

The tie beam does not often occur in this style, but 
the high pitched roof with a collar beam and braces are 
more common.' 

The vaulting of stone roofs was composed of few 
cellular compartments and ribs in each bay or division, 
often not more numerous than those of Norman vault- 
ing, and does not present that apparent complexity of 
design and arrangement observable in the vaulting ribs 
of subsequent styles. In the Cathedrals of Salisbury 



* In the EeeUnologiat for May, 1844, is an excellent article on early 
wooden roofs and their construction. 
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and Wella, and in the Temple Chnrch, London, are good 
enunples of Early English quadripartite vanlting sup- 
ported bj diagonal and transverse riha. The spaces 
vaulted were more considerable than in the Norman 
style, since the choir and nave as well as the aisles of 
large conventual churches were now vanlted. The ribs 
are ornamented with the peculiar mouldings of the 
Btjle ; a veiy frequent one consists of a bold projecting 
ronnd with » lesser one on 
each side, divided from it by 
a deep hollow, as at Oxford 
Cathedral, Satiabory Cathe- 
dral, and Hexham Church, 
Northamberland. Another, 
which is fonnd in the Catbe- 
diala of Salisbury and Wella, °'^'"^ Cathedral. 

M consists of two bold roiinds 
separated by an acute ea- 
gular moulding ; this we also 
see, tbongh with a more Nor- 
man character, in the crypt 
at Glastonbury. Several 
other varieties occur, bnt 
SnUsbuiy CathedtaL ^u ^re easily distinguished 

from those of the subeeqnent styles. A cnriona groined 
root, in which the ribs are of wood, plain out with cham- 
fered edges, and the cells of the vaulting ooverod with 
boards, is to be found in the chnrch of Warmington, 
Northamptonstiire, before noticed; this may, however, 
be an Early Decorated roof, the church being one of a 
curious transition character. 
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A wooden groined roof of Early English character, 
approaching Decorated, covers the south transept of 
the ambulatory or presbytery of St. Alban's Abbey 
Church, lying between the lady chapel and the choir. 
This is in two bays, the vaulting is octopartite with 
longitudinal and transverse ribs and cross springers, 
and the cells between are boarded. The mid alley is 
covered with quite a flat wooden roof, divided into 
fifteen square compartments which are foUed. Some- 
times, as in the Norman era, a roof has been designed 
to be vaulted, and the springing of the groins com- 
menced but not finished ; such is the case in the choir 
of the Priory Church, Brecon, and the lower story of 
the tower, Rugby Church, Warwickshire. The latter 
structure, which is very curious and singular, may, 
however, be of the Decorated style. The roof of the 
chancel of Benington Church, Lincolnshire, in this style 
was intended to be groined and the springers were 
carried up, but the work was not proceeded with and 
the groining was left incomplete. 

The square pyramidical roof with overhanging eaves, 
and the Norman pinnacle, at first a conical capping, 
but afterwards polygonal, and sometimes ribbed at the 
angles, seems gradually to have led to the introduction 
of the spire, which, in the thirteenth century and sub- 
sequent ages, was often added to a Norman tower. In 
general form and outline the Early English spire varies 
little from that of the Early Decorated style ; yet the 
details and tracery of the windows, the mouldings, and 
the manner in which the buttresses support the tower, 
are generally sufficient to denote the style. The spire 
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both of the thirteenth, and of the early part of the four- 
teenth century, often rises at once from the outer face of 
the wall of the tower, without any intervening parapet. 
The spire being octagonal, the sides 
which face the cardinal points slope 
down to the eaves, which project 
over the tower, whilst each diagonal 
face of the spire is connected at the 
base with an angle of the tower by 
a semi-pyramidical projection, the 
edge of which is carried from the 
angle of the tower upwards, and 
dies in a point on the corresponding 
obUque face of the spire; this is 
called a Broach Spire. The win- 
dows are set within acute pedimen- 
tal-headed projections with vertical 
faces, placed alternately on the four 
cardinal and the four oblique sides 
of the spire. The cornice under 
the eaves is sometimes enriched 
with the tooth or other ornamental ** « a «#i f 

mouldings, but is more frequently Wandsford Church. 
supported by a corbel table. In Northamptonshire are 
several fine examples of the Early English spire, among 
which may be mentioned those of Barnwell, All Saints' ; 
Warmington, and Wandsford. 

The Tooth or Dog Tooth ornament, a kind of pyra- 
midical shaped flower of four leaves, which is often 
found inserted in a hollow moulding, though it some- 
times covers the edge of a jamb, and when seen in 

N 
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profile presents a zig-zag or serrated appearance, is 
peculiar, or nearly so, to this style. The tooth mould- 
ing appears to haye been introduced very late in the 
twelfth century, and it may have originated from the 
small square stunted py- 
ramidical (or nail head) 
moulding with which 
some Norman details are 
studded. An early instance of it occurs amongst Nor- 
man mouldings in the north doorway of the church of 
St. Margaret Cliff, Kent ; and on a late semicircular- 
headed doorway at Whitwell Church, Rutlandshire; 
a late instance in some decorated sedilia in Marston 
Trussel Church, Northamptonshire, and in a rich deco- 
rated bracket in the chancel of Tamworth Church, War- 
wickshire/ After the thirteenth century it was gra- 
dually changed in form till it was lost in the foliage of 
the Decorated style. It is sometimes found used in 
great profusion in doorways, windows, and other orna- 
mental details. The Ball-flower, though introduced in 
the thirteenth century, (for it appears in the hollow 
architrave mouldings of arches of that period in the 
clerestory of Beverley Minster,) did not become a com- 
mon ornament till the fourteenth century, to the style 
of which era it may be said more particularly to belong. 
ScuLFTUBED FoLLiGE of this era is much used in 
capitals, brackets, corbels, bosses, and crockets, and is 
generally called etiff-le&Yed, a term not applying so much 

• I have a fhigment of the Do? Tooth ornament cnt in wood, fonnd in a 
wall of the fourteenth oenturj, taken down on the reboiidinff of Brannston 
Church, Northamptonshire. 
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to the formality of deaign or execution, which are fre- 
quently very elegant, and done with mnch freedom of 
hand, as to designate a kind of crisp foliage in which 
the stiff stems as well as the leaves are used iu the 
composition. In this it chiefly difEera from the later 
styles, where we see an approximation to nature, 
and the foliage appears of a mnch thinner and ' 
more flexible texture, evincing a greater free- 
dom both in conception and execution. This is 
particularly observable where the thick stems 
rise from the mouldings and support the 
foliage above. Among the forms of foliage the 
trefoil is most predominant, and very charac- 
teriatic of the style. The annexed plate ei- Lincoln 
, ., ., , .V ■ .- Cathedral 

hibits some of the varieties. 

The Cbocket, a foliage-like appendage, projecting 
from the outer moulding of a canopy, pediment, or 
pinnacle, Grst appears in this style. In its earliest 



S»liabui7 CathedraL WelU CathedraL 

form the design ia similar to that of the crook, or simple 
Anrred head of the Episcopal pastoral staff of this era — 
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Baliibury Cithedrsl. 



1^ 

Wells Cathedral. 



Lincoln CeUiedrsl. 



Wells CiUiedrBL 



Bahsbury Cetliedral, 
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from whicli the name aa well as the ornament itself maj 
have been takeii-~caTluig round downwards ; in a Btib- 
seqnent bnt atill early atage it finished with a trefoil 
within a curve thus formed. The cathedrals of Salis- 
bnrj and WellB preaent earl^ specimens of the crocket. 
A. simple horizontal Fakapet supported by a corbel 
table is common in this style, and the towera of the 
churches of Brize-Norton and Garsington, OifordBhirej 
and of Dodford, Korthamptonshire, famish examples. 



PftTBpet. Brize-Norton Churcli. Oxfordshire. 

At Salisbtuj Cathedral the horizontal parapet is re- 
lieved bj a series of blank trefoil-headed panels sunk in 
the head. Sometimes a plain low embattled parapet 
crowns the wall. 

In the arrangement of large Conventual churches the 
form of the Croea was atill retained, but instead of the 
apsidal-shaped chapela forming the eastern t«rniiiia- 
tion to the transepts, the latter had each an eastern 
aisle so divided as to form small chapela. This ia the 
case at Fnmess Abbey, LanoBshire, and at the Abbeys 
of Whitby, Kirkstall, and Boche, Yorkshire. The prin- 
cipal remains of the church of Boche Ahbey consist of 
the transept aisles. 
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In comparing the Eablt English, or style of the 
thirteenth century, with the Norman which preceded, 
and the Decorated style which followed it, we find it 
sufficiently distinguished from the former hy the general 
lightness and elegance of its prevailing forms, and from 
the latter by its comparative plainness and simplicity. 
Its ornamental mouldings and accessories, without ap- 
pearing obtrusive, are sufficiently numerous to reUeve 
it from meagreness, whilst they harmonize with and are 
in keeping, subordinate to the general design ; although 
they do not approach the chaste and rich effect dis- 
played in the succeeding style, yet they evince the exist- 
ence of a far more correct idea of tasteful arrangement 
and adaptation of detail than we find in the heavy and 
more strictly mechanical forms and concomitants of 
Norman architecture. 

Of the principal structures erected in this style-^ we 
ought first and foremost to notice Salisbury Cathedral, 
built by Bishop Poore and the three bishops who seve- 
rally succeeded him, between a.d. 1220 and a.d. 1260: 
it is the most perfect specimen now existing on a large 
scale in its early state with lancet-shaped single-light 
windows ; the cloister, chapter-house, and some other 
parts of the building are, however, late in the style, 
with wide windows divided by shafts into lights, above 



/ Ashbourne Chnrch, Derbysliire, is a lai^e parochial stmcture princi- 
pally in this style, and contains affixed to one of the piers a small bat 
ancient brass plate, engraved with an inscription commemoratiye of the 
dedication of the church, a.d. 1241, as follows : — Anno ab incarnacione Dni 
m ccxLi viii kl Mali dedicata est hec Eccia et hoc Altare consecratnm in 
honore sci Oswaldi Regis et Martiris St. venerabili Patre Domino Hugone 
de Patishul Coventrensi episcopo. 
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which are foliated circles. The nave and transepts of 
Westminster Abbey, commenced a.d. 1245, exhibit it in 
a somewhat more advanced stage. The greater part of 
Lincoln Cathedral is in this style, the nave and tran- 
septs being of early date with lancet-shaped windows, 
whilst the choir exhibits, especially in its eastern eleva- 
tion, a striking and imposing specimen of its later or . 
transition state. Worcester Cathedral is principally in 
this style, though many subsequent alterations and 
additions in detail may be observed. The church of 
New Abbey, near Dumfries, North Britain, consists 
of a central tower, choir, nave, aisles, and transepts, 
the architectural features are the same throughout, 
viz. late Early English, circa a.d. 1280. The east 
window is composed of five principal lancet lights 
with trefoiled circles in the head. The west front 
of Wells Cathedral was erected by the munificence of 
Bishop Joceline, between a.d. 1213 and a.d. 1239 ; it is 
covered with blank arcades and a number of round 
trefoil-headed niches, which in this style are not un- 
frequent, surmounted by plain pedimental canopies ; 
the niches contain specimens of statuary, both in single 
figures, the size of life, or larger, and smaller grouped 
figures in basso relievo, which are remarkable for their 
beauty and freedom of design. In* the west front of 
Lanercost Priory Church, Cumberland, within a re- 
cessed niche in the gable, is a sculptured e&.gy of Mary 
Magdalen carrying an alabaster box or vessel; kneeling 
before her in a supplicating attitude, is the small sculp- 
tured effigy of a monk. Great breadth and freedom of 
design is evinced in this sculpture. The sculpture of 
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this period is indeed worthy of admiration, whether in 
basso relievo, monumental, or externally decorative,' 
for the internal statuary on brackets was removed by 
authority at the Reformation, it exhibits a very rapid 
advance in design and feeling, destined only to be sur- 
passed in that more glorious epoch of medieval art, the 
Edwardian era of the fourteenth century. 

f Of the sculpton of this age, Walter of Colchester, sacnstan of the 
abbey church of St. Alban, who flonriihedin the early jmrt of the thirteenth 
centary, is described by Matthew Paris as being ** Pictor et sculptor incom- 
parabilis/' and this author, in adverting to one of the works of this artist, 
describes the pains he took in perfecting it. ** Quod qntdem opus splendi- 
disaimum, non sine magno studio laborioso et labore studioso, perfecit." 
Another of his works is described as "unam elegantissimam Kariolam 
quam opere sculpsit studiosissimo." — Matt. Parity edit. Watts^ pp. 1066—6. 
Paintings of the crucifix, which I belicTe to be by this artist, appear on 
some of the Norman piers of the nare of the now Cathedral of St. Albans. 




AVIf ., 



Sepulchral Headstone Cross, 13th Century, 
Ashbourne Church, Derbyshire. 



Dunchnjcb CLurcli, War 



CHAPfEE VII. 



or THE DKCORATED EH0LL9H STILE. 

HN the latter part of the thirteontli centniy, by a 
gnidiial and almost imperceptible progression, 
the Early English style merged into that 

which has received the appellation of the Decobated, 
and which prevailed for sboat a century, daring the 
reigns of the three first Edwards. In this is displayed 
a greater profusion of ornament than in the style it 
superseded; and thongh it does not exhibit such an 
extreme multiplicity of minute decorative detail as the 
style of the fifteenth century, yet from the general 
contour and forms of its flowing tracery, and the prin- 
cipal lines of its composition verging pyramidically 
rather than vertically or horizontally, it is infinitely 
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more pleasing, and, in the combination of sculptured 
and architectural details, which are sometimes such as 
would reflect credit on any school of art, ancient or 
modem, it may be justly considered the most beautiful 
style of English Ecclesiastical Architecture. 

There appears to have prevailed at this period a 
school of art both in architecture and sculpture, which 
in graceful design and beauty of execution far surpassed 
the works of any age, either anterior or subsequent. 
The original and gradual development of this school we 
may trace to the thirteenth century ; in the fourteenth 
century it reached perfection ; while in the fifteenth we 
perceive a marked decline in sculpture as well as in 
architectonic art, though somewhat concealed by an 
increased richness of detail. 

Simple pointed Abches, described from equilateral 
and obtuse-angled triangles,* were generally used in 
this style. These, taken exclusively, are often difficult 
to be distinguished from those of the thirteenth century. 
This is the case in many small churches, where the 
arches are double-faced or recessed without mouldings, 
the edges of which are simply chamfered, and the dis- 
tinction chiefly denoted by the mouldings of the capitals 
of the piers from which the arches spring. Those of 
most large as well as of many small churches are orna- 
mented with a series of mouldings, consisting of the 
quarter, half, or three-quarter round mouldings, fre- 
quently filleted, alternating with plain soffits and faces. 
On the south side of the nave of Mackworth Church, 
Derbyshire, are double-faced pointed arches with plain 



^ See plates, pp. 27, 30. 
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Amtrey. WarwioitBhire. Tjsoe. Warwicltsliire. 



Aiutrey, Warwickshiie. Grendon, Wsrwlokahire. 
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chamfered edges, whilst on the north aide are double- 
faced arches with quarter round monldinga. The arches 
on both aides are of the same era, and of the Decorated 
style, springing from octagonal piers with plain moulded 
capitals. In Thorpe Malsor Church, fforthamptonshire, 
the south aisle is divided from the nave by three double- 
faced pointed arches with chamfered edges and hood 
mouldings over, springing from clustered piers of four 
Bemicylindrical shafts with moulded bases and capitals. 
The north aisle of the same church is divided by three 
similar arches, which however spring from octagonal 
piers of the same date as the clustered piers ; and a 
difference in the piers and arches of the same date m 
the same church is often observable. Triple-faced 
pointed arches of this style also occur in Nassington 
Church, Northamptonshire. Semicircular arches were 
not entirely disused even in this style, though they 
rarely occur. In Water-Newton Church, Hunts, are 
single soffited semicircular arches oi this style, spring- 
ing from octagonal piers. 

In large buildings of this 
style the Piebs were composed 
of a cluster of half or three 
quarter cylindrical shafts fil- 
leted on the face, not detached 
from each other, aa in the 
Early English style, but close- 
ly united. Many of the piers 
in Eieter Cathedral resemble 
a cluster of slender shafts dis- 
posed diamond-wise. A common pier of this style 
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formed of four aemioylindricBl shafts united together 
mthoDt diyisionaJ bands, with a square-edged fillet 
running Tertically up the face of 
each shaft ; ae in the chnrchea of 
Grendon and Auatrey, Warwick- . 
shire. Some piers are composed 
of eight clustered shafts, four 
large and four email, each filleted 
up the face, ae at Chipping- War- 
den Chnrch, Northamptonshire. 
Piers composed of four clustered 
shafts are not always filleted, bnt r"mohurob. 

many, in section, take the form of Warwickahira. 

a simple quatrefoil, as at Hanwell Chnrch, Oxfordshire. 
Sometimes the pier is simply cylindrical. The plain 
octagonal pier is very prevalent in small churches, as 
at Tyaoe, Warwickshire. 

The Capitals are either bell-shaped, clustered, or 
octagonal, but do not always agree with the form of the 
shaft, as at the church of Chacombe, fforthamptonshire. 
The cap monldiugs are frequently numerous, and consist 
of a scries of roll, flUeted, ogee, aud hollow mouldings, 
in which the ball-Bower is sometimes inserted, as at 
Dnnchurch Church, Warwickshire ; and the capitals in 
large churches are often richly sculptured, with light 
and elegant foliage, generally disposed horizontally 
round the bell of the capital, as at York Cathedral. 
Capitals sculptured with beads and figures occor in 
Adderbnry aud Hanwell Churches, Oxfordshire, and 
Cottingham Church, Northamptousbire. 

The arches in the nave of Beaumaris Church, Anglea- 
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sej, are moulded in two orders with the quarter 
round, and the roll moulding as a hood over the arches. 
These arches spring from plain octagonal piers, with a 
few cap mouldings. The chancel arch is of the same 
character, but the mouldings are continued down to the 
base without stop by way of capital. 

In the churches of Monkskirby and Batley, Warwick- 
shire ; of Kibworth, Leicestershire ; of Cropredy, Oxf ord- 




Ratley, Warwickshire. 

shire ; and of Blakesly and Gharwelton, Northampton- 
shire ; the arches which support the clerestory spring 
at once from the piers without any intervening capitals, 
the mouldings (quarter round) of the arches being con- 
tinued to the base of the piers, a practice not uncommon 
in the style of the fifteenth century, but not very usual 
in this\ The arches, three in number, on each side 
of the nave of Tickenham Church, Somersetshire, are 



York Cathednl. 



Huiwell Church. 



Cbacombe Church. 
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plain pointed arches with single soffits and chamfered 
edges, but without capitals. These are of the fourteenth 
century. 





The Bases of this period chiefiy differ from those of 
the preceding in haying the deep hollows filled np with 
small round mouldinga, and in small shafts, finishing 
with a projecting quarter round, aa at Stanton Haroourt. 
An ogee is frequently used, and the base ia often angu- 
lar, as at Worcester. In Ifasebj Church, Northampton- 
shire, are clnatered piers, not more than four feet high, 
the base mouldings of which are raised on curious 
square pedestals, also four feet in height, with plinth 
and cornice mouldings, being, with the exception of the 
contour of the mouldings, similar to the pedestals of 
columns of the classic orders. The clustered decorated 
piers on the north aide of the nave of Ashley Church, 
I^orthamptonshire, are likewise raised or stilted on 
square plinths, with a sloped set-ofi base and square 
abacna capping. The height of the plinths ia 2 feet 8 
inches, whilst the height of the piers above including 




base mouldings and capitals is 5 feet 6 inches. Tbe 
piers on the sonth side of the nave of this chnrch are 
not so stilted.' 

Of the large stone-vanlted and Gboined Boofs of this 
style, each bay or division is intersected by longitudinal, 
transverse, and diagonal ribs, with shorter ribs spring- 
ing from the bearing shafts intervening ; thus forming 
a series of vaulting cells more numerous than are to be 
met with in the Early English style, though not sub- 
divided to the excess observable in the groined- vaulted 
roofs of the fifteenth century. Bosses, richly and elabo- 
rately sculptured, often occur at the intersections, as 
in the Early English style. In the nave of York Cathe- 
dral, finished about a.d. 1330, the groining of the roof 
was less complicated than that of the choir constructed 
between a.d. 1360 and a.d. 1373.* Small structures are 
more simply vaulted. In a chantry chapel adjoining 
the north side of the chancel of Willingham Church, 
Cambridgeshire, is a very acute-pointed, angular-shaped 
stone roof, of which the plain slanting surface of the 
vaulting is supported by two pointed arches springing 
from corbels, and these arches, which act as principals, 
sustain straight-sided stone vaulting ribs, obliquely dis- 
posed to conform with the angle of the roof, the space 



* In Ledbniy Church, Herefordshire, are some plidn Norman arches 
sapported by cylindrical piers with base monldings and capitals sur- 
moanted by square abaci, the height of the piers being only equal to their 
diameter; these are set on plain square pedestals with a plain projecting 
cornice, the height of each being equal to the pier and capital it sustains. 

* The allusion is made to the yaulted roofs of the naye and choir of this 
cathedra], as they existed previous to the late unfortunate and destruotiTe 
fires, which spread the more rapidly on account of the groining ribs and 
vaulting being of wood. 

O 
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aboYO each arch, and between that and the ridge line 
of the oblique ribs or princijAls, is filled with an open 
quatrefoil and other tracery. The north transept of 
Limmington Church, Somersetshire, has a high pitched 
stone roof supported hj groined ribs. 

There are comparatively few Wooden Eoofs of this 
style remaining, for they have generally been super- 
seded by those of the fifteenth century, or of a later 
date, which are more obtuse in form and ornamental in 
character. The high and acute pitch of the original roof 
is, however, still generally discernible by the weather 
moulding on the east wall of the tower, which is some- 
times found beneath, and sometimes above the present 
roof, the clerestory walls having been in many instances 
raised. It is difficult to point out the characteristics of 
the wooden roofs of this century, from the paucity of 
examples existing of ascertained date ; the mouldings 
on the principal beams and rafters of supposed roofs 
of this style, require therefore a close and careful 
examination. In the nave of Higham Ferrers Church, 
Northamptonshire, is a wooden roof which apparently 
belongs to this era ; it is acutely pointed, and open to 
the ridge piece, the walls are connected by horizontal 
tie beams, and these are strengthened beneath by two 
curved bracing ribs springing from stone corbels, and 
forming an arch. In the north transept of Andover 
Church, Hampshire, is a high-pitched roof open to the 
ridge piece ; the framework consists of tie beams, with a 
collar above each, supported by plain braces with span- 
drels ; these support the principal rafters and the pur- 
lins, which latter divide the sloping sides of the roof 
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horizontally, and on which the common rafters rest ; and 
m the lower division of the sloping sides of the roof are 
arched purlin braces, but these do not occur in the upper. 

St. Mary's Church, Leicester, has an early wooden 
roof of plain construction, but probably of this style; the 
walls are connected by bracing ribs supporting collars 
on which the purlins rest, and from each collar spring 
carved struts, which incline to the slope of the roof, 
and these serve to support the principal rafters. The 
roof of Adderbury Church, Oxfordshire, is an excellent 
specimen of the fourteenth century; the framing con- 
sists of moulded tie beams with square king posts, and 
struts or braces, which support the principal rafters 
and purlins; the spaces between the rafters, struts, 
and tie beams, are foliated ; beneath the tie beams are 
curved bracing ribs with spandrels, which, with the 
wall pieces, spring from corbel heads, and longitudinal 
bracing ribs, disposed so as to form arches with foliated 
soffits, are carried from king post to king post. This 
roof is worthy of minute examination. 

The framework of the roof of the nave of Byfield 
Church, Northamptonshire, a fine structure in the 
Decorated style, is divided into bays by moulded tie 
beams, with a king post above each carried up to the 
ridge piece, which is large and moulded ; the wallplates, 
purlins, and principal rafters are also moulded, the com- 
mon rafters have hollow mouldings at the angles, the tie 
beams are sustained by upright wall pieces resting on 
plain corbels projecting from the walls, and are also 
propped by struts. The roof of the nave of Dagling- 
worth Church, Gloucestershire, is very simple; it is 
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high pitched and open to the rafters, there is no ap- 
parent ridge piece, but the rafters, which are supported 
on each side by a purlin, meet at the top ; there is no 
tie beam, but a collar with braces underneath, which 
are so disposed as to form a semicircular arch, and a 
longitudinal strut, or tie, parallel with the ridge line, 
is carried from collar to collar. The roof of the chancel 
of Wysall Church, Nottinghamshire, which is in the 
Decorated style, appears to be original; it is divided 
into three bays by tie beams ; above these, and half-way 
up the valley of the roof, are collars with plain braces 
underneath; the easternmost bay is not open to the ridge 
piece, but is boarded over semihezagonally and painted. 
The roofs, both of the nave and chancel, of Cubington 
Church, Warwickshire, are apparently of this style, 
though in construction plain and simple even to rude- 
ness. The framework between each bay consists of a 
moulded tie beam, from which two queen posts rise sup- 
porting a collar beam, on which the purlins rest, and 
from the upper side of the tie beam issue two curved 
struts, one on each side, which serve to brace the prin- 
cipal rafters. The valley of the roof is open to the ridge 
piece.' In St. Mary's Church, Nottingham, a Decorated 

< Until very recently, these roofs were concealed by miserable flat 
plaster ceilingSi one of which cut across the head of a very fine east window. 
These have been removed, and the original roofe exposed to view throagh 
the laudable exertions of the late BeT. G. L. Cooke, the incumbent. The 
church of Cubin^n is of Decorated character throughout, with the ex- 
ception of three semicircular Norman pier arches, which separate the 
south aisle from the nave, and which are the only existing vestiges of an. 
earlier structure, and it is evident that when the church was, with this ex- 
ception, rebuilt in the fourteenth century, the keel moulding of that period 
was worked on the faces of two of these plain Norman arches, whilst the 
third was left untouched. 
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wooden roof of ornamental design is hid from view by 
the intervention of a plaster ceiling. The nave of Ely 
Cathedral has an open wooden roof of simple and pro- 
bably early construction, the framework is composed of 
rafters, at some distance above the feet of which are 
braces or struts carried obliquely from the rafters on 
one side to those on the opposite, and these braces are 
again connected by an horizontal collar, which probably 
acts as a tie, thus forming, when seen from below, a 
kind of pentagonal arched roof. 

In the little desecrated church of Horton,*"near Canter- 
bury, is an open wooden roof of a construction different 
to those which have been described. It is divided into 
bays by horizontal tie beams, with the underparts 
moulded, resting on the wall plates, and on vertical 
wall pieces supported by corbels, with a curved brace 
between each wall piece and the tie beam. From the 
centre of each tie beam rises an octagonal-shaped king 
post up to about two-thirds in height of the valley of 
the roof, where it supports a longitudinal rib or beam. 
From the principals of the roof, at about two-fifths in 
height, spring plain braces which cross diagonally just 
above the longitudinal rib, and rest on the opposite 
principal. Above these there is neither collar beam 

■" This stracture consists merely of a save and chancel, and is remark- 
able In diflTering from the nsoal relative proportions which in most small 
ancient churches were observed between the len^^th of the chancel and the 
nave, the former being about three-fifths of the length of the latter. In 
this instance the chancel is only one-half of the length of the nave, the 
latter being twenty-eight feet long by nineteen feet six inches in width, 
and the chancel fourteen feet long by fifteen feet six inches in width. The 
want of a due relative proportion strikes the eye on the most cursory 
examination of thia church. 
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nor apparent ridge piece. From four sides of the king 
post spring curved braces, both longitudinal and lateral, 
the former support the longitudinal rib, the latter the 
braces which cross above it. The roof is high pitched. 
An apparently similar framed roof, a great portion of 
which is concealed by a plaster ceiling, may also be met 
with in Kingston Church, Kent. 

It is possible that some of the roofs thus adduced as 
examples of this style may be of an earlier or different 
period ; they are, however, altogether distinct in their 
construction and ornamental accessories from the nume- 
rous wooden roofs, whether plain or rich, of the fifteenth 
century, and, where the framework is simple, the mould- 
ings of the tie beam or collar will frequently serve as a 
criterion of date. 

As to the materials with which roofs of this style were 
externally covered, they consisted sometimes, perhaps 
generally, of tiles; in some localities of thin slabs of 
stone, and sometimes of lead. In ancient wills of this 
century we meet with bequests for covering with lead 
the roofs of churches," or some portion of them ; in the 
archives of York Cathedral are two agreements, entered 
into by plumbers, dated a.d. 1367, and a.d. 1370, for 
repairing and covering with lead, where required, that 
cathedral, the belfry, and the chapter house. 

* Lead was, howeTer, made use of for the covering of church roofs at a 
much earlier period. Wilfred, Bishop of York, is stated by Eddias to have 
repaired the charch of St. Peter, at York, (circa a.d. 668), and to have 
covered the roof with lead,— ** Primnm culmina cormpta tecti renovans, 
artificiose plambo puro tegens." — Eddii vita S. Wiffridi, inter XV. Scrip' 
tores. Edit. Oale. And in the chronicle of Joceline de Brakelonda, we find, 
sab anno 1189, ** Capelle Sancti Andree et Sancte Katerine et Sancte Fidis 
noviter plumbo cooperte snnt." — ^p. 71. 
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Some DooKWATS of this etyle have one or more en- 
gaged shafta with moulded or sculptured capitals on 
each Bide, from which certain of the architrave mould- 
ingB epring, the remainder being oontinuona with those 
of the jambs. The north doorway of Litchborough 
Church, Northamptonshire, is of this description; the 
architrftTe is composed of two sets of round, filleted, and 
hollow mouldings, the one set continuous with the jamb 
mouldings, and the other springing from an engaged 
shaft with a plain moulded capital on each aide. The 
north door of Adderburj is particularly fine ; the jambs 
are finished with rich crocketted canopies, from which 
the arch springs ; the dripstone is ornamented with 
a ntouldiug resemhling a fir-cone, and \ 
within this is a beautiful modification of 
the tooth ornament, which is here ci 
Terted into a knot of ivy-leaves and other / 
foliage; the inner mouldings are oma- ^ 
mented with the oak and vine leaves, tmd within this is 
the four-leaved flower. 

Hany doorways are without shafts, and the jambs are 
composed of a series of qnarter-roond and semicylin- 
drical mouldings, which have often a square-edged fillet 
running vertically up the face, and these are all con- 
tinuous with the architrave mouldings. The west door- 
way of Flore Church, Northamptonshire, is a good plain 
specimen of this description; examples of doorways 
with simple qnarter-round monldings, without the fillet 
on the face, occur at Bilton and Grandborongh, War- 
wickshire. Doorways of this style are sometimes en- 
riched with ogee canopies, ornamented with crockets 



Addetb'iJ7 Church, Oifotdshiro. 



Hore Church. Northamptonstiire. 
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and finials, and are flanked by crocketted pinnacles ; the 
ball-flower is also inserted in the hollow mouldings of 
the jambs and architi-ave. The west doorway of By field 
Church, Northamptonshire, is thus enriched. A door- 
way on the west side of a chantry chapel at Ledbury 
Church, Herefordshire, contains in each jamb three 
engaged shafts with moulded capitals, and in the hollow 
mouldings between the shafts a profusion of the • ball- 
flower is inserted. Sometimes a square four-leaved 
flower is inserted at intervals in a hollow moulding, as 
in that of the hood over the west doorway of Charwelton 
Church, Northamptonshire. 

The west doorway of Bloxham Church, Oxfordshire, 
is a fine and rich specimen of this style; it exhibits 
numerous mouldings, both round and hollow, and the 
latter contain a frieze of birds at intervals, the ball- 
flower with entwined stalks, and a late example of the 
tooth ornament; this doorway is surmounted by a 
curious sculptured representation of the last judgment ; 
the figure of Christ appears under a canopy, on each 
side are figures of six of the Apostles, on the right is 
represented the resurrection of the just, who appear 
issuing from their graves, whilst on the left is sculp- 
tured the usual medieval representation of hell, the 
open jaws and head of a whale. 

In some instances the head of the doorway is foliated, 
and an approximation in detail to the succeeding style is 
perceivable. The west doorway of Dunchurch Church, 
Warwickshire, is in this stage of transition. Large 
doorways have sometimes a double opening divided by a 
clustered shaft, as in the entrance to the chapter houses 
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of the cathedrals of York and Wells. Some small door- 
ways in this, as in the earlier styles, exhibit the square- 
headed trefoil in the head, as a doorway in the chancel 
of Byfield Church, Northamptonshire. The ancient 
iron scroll-work and hinges are still retained on some 
of the original doors of this style, which, as yet, rarely 
appear to be panelled. A few instances however of 
early panel work of this style occur, as at St. Cruz 
Church, York. At Swyneshead Church, Lincolnshire, 
is a door covered with decorated panel work tracery, 
flowing in the upper part and sunk in the surface. 
Within a Norman doorway. Arrow Church, Warwick- 
shire, is a decorated door covered with panel work 
tracery in the same style. The north door of Southwell 
Minster is covered with flowing decorated tracery cut 
out in the solid. The south door of Boston Church, 
Lincolnshire, is also covered with decorated tracery. 

The Porches of this style, which are constructed of 
stone, may be distinguished by the external portals, 
which exhibit the same general features and mouldings 
as the inner doorways present ; the roof is not always 
original. The south porch of Middleton Cheney Church, 
Northamptonshire, is singular and interesting, and built 
entirely of stone ; the external roof, composed of stone 
slabs, is raised to a.very acute pitch supported internally 
by an arch, having the space between it and the ridge 
of the roof pierced or filled with decorated tracery. 
The south porch of Chacombe Church, in the same 
county, has also a high pitched roof, covered with stone 
slabs, sustained on plain arched ribs. The north and 
south porches of Adderbury Church, Oxfordshire, are 
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also of this style. The entrance to the south porch of 
Byfield Church, Northamptonshire, exhibits numerotis 
round, filleted, and hollow mouldings, with the ball- 
flower inserted in the latter, and the arch is surmounted 
by an ogee crocketted canopy flianked by rich angular 
pinnacles. Some porches have at the sides double 
plain ogee-headed lights, as at Boulton Church, Derby- 
shire. 

The Wooden Poeches of this style are interesting, 
and generally of an ornamental character; the sides, 
from the base half-way up to the eaves of the roof, are 
constructed of soUd masonry or timber work, and the 
space between is occupied by a kind of open wooden 
screen-work or hanging tracery, which has a rich and 
characteristic effect ; the rafters are sometimes braced 
with curved ribs, and the gable is ornamented with 
barge-boards cut into curves, or engrailed tracery, 
finished with an ogee-shaped arch. An ornamental 
porch of this kind, formerly at Kingsbury Church, 
Middlesex, has within the last few years been destroyed. 
A plainer wooden porch of the same character, in its 
general features, is to be met with on the north ^ide of 
Hascombe Church, Surrey. Annexed to the churches 
of Bromsberrow, Kempley, Pauntley, and Preston, Glou- 
cestershire, and probably to many other churches in 
that district, are plain wooden porches of Decorated 
character, the gables of which are fronted with pendant 
engrailed barge-boards ; under these the porch is entered 
through a moulded wooden arch, and the purlins of the 
roof have curved braces. These porches exhibit the 
same general design, and differ only in minute particu- 
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lars. A similar but somewhat richer porch is to be met 
with at Bishop's Frome, Herefordshire. 

In the later period of the Early English 8tyle» the 
Windows were enlarged, and the heads were filled with 
circles either plain or foliated. To these succeeded, in 
the fourteenth century, windows filled with geometrical 
or flowing tracery, peculiarities which exclusively pertain 
to this style, and by which it is most easily distinguished. 
Small ogee-shaped single light windows trefoiled in the 
heads are not uncommon in church towers ; such occur 
at Litchborough, Northamptonshire ; Bilton, Warwick- 
shire ; and Burgh-on-the- Sands, Cumberland. The ogee 
head of this kind of window is sometimes disposed 
within a square, sometimes under a plain hood mould- 
ing, and frequently it is surmounted by jan ogee croc- 
ketted canopy. There are also some pointed trefoil- 
headed windows of a single light, the outer curvatures 
of the heads of which correspond with the inner and 
form a trefoil. Such occur at Preston Bagot Church, 
Warwickshire. At Beaudesert Church, in the same 
county, is a window of two trefoil-headed lights, with 
the head above pierced with a quatrefoil, the outer 
curvatures of the head of the window forming a 
pointed cinquefoil. Such instances are not, however, 
common. 

The windows of this style, generally, are large and of 
good proportions ; the principal lights, varying from two 
to seven, are divided by muUions, which are not carried 
vertically through to the head, but at the spring of the 
arch or in the head form designs of regular geometrical 
construction, or branch out in easy flowing lines into 



numerouB ramifications, composing flame-like compart- 
inentB. The variety of tracery in windows of thia style 
is very great, and in most instances both the principal 
and sabordinate lights are foliated ; there are, however, 
esceptions where the lights are not foliated, aa in the 
decorated windows with flowing tracery of Pinedon 



CharUiMD, Kent. 

Ohnrch, Northamptonshire. In the sonth transept of 
Chichester Cathedral ia a large and beautiful window 
filled with geometrical tracery. The east window of 
Dunchnrch Church, Warwickshire," ia also of this de- 
soription, and bo are the windows of Sandiacre Church, 
Derbyshire, of the choir of Merton College Chapel, 
• See pUte, pag» 139. 



MeiloQ College Chapel, Oiford. S«ndiiete, Dcrtiyihire. 



St. Majy'fl, Oxford. TJsoe. WBrwickahire. 



Oxford Cathedral, Waimineton, Warwi 



Oriord, tmd of the chancel of Chartham Church, Kent. 
In the north aiale of Dorchester Church, Oxfordshire, 
is a fine Early Decorated window of three principal 
trefoil-headed lights, with a circle above filled with 
geometrical tracery; down the jambs are shafts iHtb 
bell-eh^ied c^itals covered with sculptured foliage of 

Details. 
A FecUou of head. 
B Centre miilUon. 
C Luaer mulllon. 
D TermlDBtiaa of 
Cusp, 



Details; Chancel Window, Chattham Church, Kent. 

early character, and the hood over the window is com- 
posed of numerous mouldings. In general design this 
window is very similar to those in the choir of Merton 
College Chapel, bat the arrangement of the tracery in 
thy circle is different. In the west front of Eieter and 
east front of Carlisle Cathedrals, are two eiceeding 
large and beautiful windows with flowing tracery, form- 
ing numerous compartments.'' On the north side of 
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the Latin chapel, Oxford Cathedral, are four decorated 
windows with tracery in the heads, each somewhat 
varied from the others. In some windows the muUions 
simply cross in the head, and the lights are either foli- 
ated or plain : good windows of this kind are to be found 
in the churches of Stoneleigh and Wootton-Wawen, 
Warwickshire. In a chantry chapel, Ledbury Church, 
Herefordshire, are some very rich and large decorated 
windows, consisting of four principal lights, each with 
foliated tracery in the heads ; the foliations are feathered, 
and the jambs, mullions, and tracery are enriched, both 
externally and internally, with a profusion of the ball- 
flower, set in hollow mouldings. The external edges 
of the jambs and architrave of the east window of the 
chancel of Wootton-Wawen Church, Warwickshire, ex- 
hibit a continuous series of crockets set in a cavetto or 
hollow moulding, a very singular and unusual arrange- 
ment. Sometimes, but rarely, the principal lights are 
divided by a transom, plain or embattled, as in the east 
window of Claypole Church, Lincolnshire. 

The most common form of the head of the window is 
that of the simple pointed arch ; ogee-headed windows 
are, however, not uncommon ; examples occur at War- 
mington, Warwickshire, and Litchborough, Chacombe, 
and Chipping- Warden, Northamptonshire. In this 
latter county windows of this form are very prevalent. 
Square-headed windows are common, especially in the 
clerestory, but they often occur in other parts. In the 
south aisle of Ashby Folville Church, Leicestershire, is 
a rich and interesting example, with the ball-flower in- 
serted in the hollow moulding of the jambs, and along 






the architrave. Wimington Church, ] 
contains several square-headed ^ 
windows of this style filled with ' 
decorated tracerj ; andinBrailes jj^ 
Church, Warwickshire, and the J? 
lady chapel, Heiham, North- 
umberland, are sqoare-headed 
windowa of this style. 

Segmental and nearly fiat- 
headed windows are also to be 
met with, as in the clerestory 
windows ol the sonth aisle, Peter- 
borough Cathedral, and at Giar- , 
sington Church, Oxfordshire, 
where they are sqaare-headed Biailea, Wamicitahite. 
without and segmental within, and at Byfield Chnrch, 
_ __ ^_ Northamptonshire; the win- 

., ^ — — , j^^^ .^ ^^^ chancel of Byfield 
L are also curious for their elon- 
j gated form. At Cnmnor 
__ Church, Berks, is a triangnlar- 
~- headed window of this style, 
y and in the south aisle of Wood 
^ Newton Church, Northampton- 
jj shire, is a triangular-headed 
Ji, decorated window consisting 
f; of three principal trefoiled 
'' lights, with three sexfoiled 
Hoiham. Noithumbeiland. •'"^'^^ above arranged two 
and one, with a hood mould- 
ing over. Obtuae-shaped triangular-headed decorated 
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windows likewise occur in Kibworth Church, Leicester- 
shire. 

The flamboyant window common in France is not 
often to be met with in this country : on the north side 
of Salford Church, Warwickshire, is, however, a Deco- 
rated window filled with tracery in which the flam- 
boyant form is observed.* The mullions and tracery in 
the heads of the windows, and the jambs and architrave, 
are either simply splayed with plain faces, or are moulded 
with quarter and three-quarter-rounds, with or without 
fillets, running up the face, as at Tysoe Church, War- 
wickshire. The mullions have also the cavetto, or 
hollow moulding on the side, and in this in the west 
window of the south aisle of Evington Church, Leices- 
tershire, the square four-leaved flower is inserted at 
intervals. We sometimes find rich windows with pedi- 
mental and ogee canopies over them ornamented with 
crockets and finials. Some windows in this style 
resemble in design Early English windows of three 
lancet lights, the middle one higher than those on the 
sides, comprised under a single dripstone, and are 
devoid of tracery, the spaces between the heads of the 
middle and two side lights being simply pierced. Win- 
dows of this description occur in the south aisle of May- 
field Church, Derbyshire, and in the east end of the 
south aisle of Evington Church, Leicestershire ; in the 
latter the mullions are moulded with a half-round and 
fillet on the face, and the hood moulding springs from 
corbel masks. 

1 The flamboyant style on the Continent answers, in point of era, to the 
Florid or Perpendicular English style of the fifteenth century. 
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In large conventti&i churchea, circular windows filled 
with, tniaeij are not nncommon; these are sometimes 
foand in small churches, as at Milton Malsor Church, 
Northamptonshire; Leigh Church, Cheshire; and in 

the tower of the ohnrch of Stratford-npon-Avon. At 
the weat end of the south aisle of Alderbury Church, 
Salop, is a fine triangular spherical- shaped window filled 
with tracery. In the clerestory we also meet with win- 
dows triangular-shaped with curved sides, as at Barton 
Seagrave Church, North- 
amptonshire, andquatre- 
foils within squares, as 
at Litchborongh ; at 
Great Milton, Oxford- 
shire, the clerestory win- 
dows are qnatrefoiled 
circles, and at Garaing- 
ton Church, Osfordahire, 
seifoiled circles form the 
clerestory lights. Avery 
common clerestory window is composed of two ogee 
foliated lights, within a plain square head, without any 
dripstone, but it is difficult to notice, except in a very 
cnraory manner, the extreme variety of tracery the 
windows of this era present ; all, however, are more or 
less coupled with certain defined charactoristics of style. 
Some churches in this style in Huntingdonshire have 
very plain square-headed windows, divided into two 
lights by a single vertical mullion without any foliation 
or arch in the head, but in form resembling plain win- 
dows of the Debased style, for which, on a cursory view 



Leelt Church, Staff jr< 
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only, they may be taken ; those have a plain label aboTe 
as a hood moulding BpringiDg from corbel masks. 
Square-headed decorated windows of this kind oconr 
in the chnrchea of Water Newton, Overton Iiongneville, 
and Stibbington, Hunts, and may probably be found in 
more churches in the same district, for such windows 
appear to be a provincialism. The corbel heads from 
which the hood mouldings over the doorways and win- 
dows in this style spring, are often designed and scnlp- 



BartoQ Seagrave, Morthamptonsbiro. 

tured with an exquisite degree of taste, snch as it would 
be difficult to surpass. The arrangement of the head 
dress, when the head represented is that of a female, ia 
disposed with much freedom ilnd skill ; and the hair, 
when the head is that of a man, is represented with the 
graceful flowing curls in fashion during the foorteenth 
century. In the north-eastern parts of iNorthampton- 
shire, and in other districts, masks instead of corbel 
heads are Tery common as supports to hood mouldings. 
One of the windows of the chancel, Kinwarton Church, 
"Warwickshire, has an original mullion, jambs, and 
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11-00617 ^ ^^^ toad composed of wood; but this material 
we rarely find so used. 

The MouLDiHGS of this period approaimate more nearly 
in section and appearance those of the thirteenth than 
those of the fifteenth c 
tury, hat the members are, 
generally speaking, more 
nnmeroua than in the for- 
mer style ; and this is ob- 
servable in the capitals, 
base mouldings, doorway 
and window jambs, and architr&ve mouldings, especially 
in large churches : quarter-round, half , and three-quarter- 
round mouldings, often filleted 
along the face, and divided by S^^- 
small hollows, i 
The quarter-round is much I 
used in common doors and 

, fni ■ ■ Stratford-on-Avon- 

arches, ihe stnngcourse un- 
der the windows frequently consists of a simple roll 
moulding only, the upper member of which overlaps the 
lowor. Sometimes a hol- 
low ia carried beneath the 
roll monlding, the effect 
of which ia very striking ; 
of this instances occur in 
the churches of Claypole, 
Lincolnshire, and Stanton 

Laoey, Salop. A .imple st„m i.~r. Slop, 

semicylindrical moulding ia found in that of Spratton, 
Northamptonshire, and a round moulding, with a square- 
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Ledbury, Hereforcbhire. 



edged fillet, occurs at Orton-on-the-Hill, Leicestershire; 
sometimes the round moulding is keeled, as at Brough- 
ton Church, Oxfordshire, and at Flore Church, North- 
amptonshire. The hood mould- 
ing over the windows often con- 
sists of a quarter-round, or ogee, 
with a hollow beneath, and in 
some instances returns horizon- 
tally along the wall as a string- 
course ; a disposition, howeyer, 
more frequently observable in the Early English style 
than in this: yet we may cite as examples Harving- 
ton, Worcestershire, and Sedgebarrow, Gloucestershire. 
Sometimes a quarter-round with a plain slope below 
forms the hood moulding. Taken altogether, the various 
mouldings in this style have a very chaste and pleasing 
effect. In ornamental detail the ball-flower is one of its 
most characteristic ornaments ; it consists of a ball en- 
closed within three or four leaves, bearing some resem- 
blance to a rose-bud ; it is usually inserted in a cavetto 
or hollow, whether a cornice moulding, architrave, or 
jamb, accompanied sometimes with foliage; a four- 
leaved flower, inserted at intervals in the same manner, 




is an ornament not uncommon. The cornice moulding, 
beneath the parapet or eaves of the roof, consists, not 
unfrequently, of a cavetto filled at intervals with the 



Floi^i NoTthamptonahire. 



Clajpole, LiDcolnihiTe- 




Qrendon, Warwiokshire. 
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ball-flower, leaves, or grotesque heads, at at Crick, 
Korthamptonshire, Ludlow, Salop, Brailes and Grendon, 
Warwickshire, and Ambrosden, Oxfordshire. 
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Tewkesbnty Abbey. 

The Base moulding or ground table in this style often 
presents a bold and effective appearance, and sometimes 
consists of a filleted round or 
keel moulding,' running hori- 
zontally along like a string- 
course, as the upper member, 
with one or two projecting 
slopes beneath, as at Brough- 
ton Church, Oxfordshire, and 
Langham Church, Rutland- 
shire. The base moulding at 
Flore Church, Northampton- 
shire, consists of three pro- 
jecting slopes, the two upper- 
most of which are rounded at 
the lower edge, whilst the lowest appears little more 
than a plain chamfer. The effect thus imparted to a 
building by a few bold mouldings judiciously applied to 
the base of the walls as a ground table is very striking. 

The Buttresses of this style are worked in stages, 




tj^.M,. 



Langham Church, 
Rutland. 



r See Yi^uette, page 216. 
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commonly of two, ftnd many are finished with a tri- 
angular or a gable-headed termination, which is aomo- 
timea plain, but frequently or- 
namented with crocketa and 
finials. In detail they are of a 
more richly adorned character 
than those ot the preceding 
style. The triangular head of 
the buttress is seldom carried 
above the parapet ; bnt the 
buttreaa, as in a later style, is 
Bometimea capped by an en- 
riched crocketted pinnacle, Broiighton Church, 

which riaea above the parapet, Oxfordahire. 

and the set-off generally conaiata either of a mere slope, 
or ia faced with a triangular or pediraental head. The 
triangular head is not, how- 
ever, an indispensable charac- 
teristic to the buttress of this 
style, as in many instances 
both the head and set-off are 
sloped, the slopes being often 
compoaed ot several overlap- 
ping slabs presenting in pro- 
file a serrated appearance, as 

at Grendon Church, Warwick- _w, f 

shire. This is often the case p,^^g Church, 

in Decorated work, in which Northamptonshire. 

many buttresses are so extremely plain and void of 
detail, as by themselves not to be easily distinguished 
from thoae, equally plain, of other styles. Eich but- 
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treases aometimes consiat of tvro stages, ornamented on 
their outer aurface with niches, aa at Witney Church, 
Oif ordahire. The buttreaaea at the angles of f oarteenth 
century churches are generally placed diagonally, a dis- 
position very rare in that of the preceding period. At 
Exeter Cathedral there are some good examples of the 

flying buttress of this 

Style; and snch also 

occur at the Abbey 

Church, Malmesbury. 
The NicEEa of this 

style are very beauti- 
ful, aud generally sur- 
mounted bj pedimen- 

tal or ogee canopies 

of most elaborate 

workmanship, which 

sometimes project in 

front, enriched with 
. crockets and finials, 

while their interiors 
' are groined with nu- 

Qrendou Church, merous small rib Witney Cnuroh, 
Wsrwickshirc. mouldings. We OC- C.fordahire. 

oasionally find a niche on each aide of the east window 
of the chancel, or ot an aiale, with a bracket beneath, 
on which the image of some saint was formerly placed. 
In not a few instances we find brackets, plain, moolded, 
or sculptured, projecting from different parts of the 
wall, or from piers without any superincumbent canopy, 
and these were for the same purpose. Sometimes we 
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find niches snnk into or worked on the sor^ce of piers 
of much earlier construction, aa at Clee Church, Lin- 
COlnBhire. 



Lincoln Cathednl. 

The Ceockets and Finiais of this style, aa decorative 
embellishments, are pecoliarlj chaste, graceful, and 
pleasing, and in detail display 
a variety of forms, some resem- 
bling the botanical productions 
of one class, some of another. 

Amongst the varieties of or- 
namental work, the mode of 
covering small plane surfaces ^ 
of walls with diapering was 
sometimes used, the design Uonu 
being in exact accordance -with ^'^ 

the architectural features and details of the style. A 
rich diaper pattern of this description appears on a 
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monument in the choir of Canterbnry Cathedral, the 
design consisting of a flower of six leaves, slightly 
raised in relief within a seiagonal compartment, the 
aides of which are formed hy the corves of spherical 
triangles which surround it, and are foliated within, 
and painted azure and gules ; the whole forming a rich 
and tasteful ground-work. Diaper work also appears 



Canterbury Cetbedral, 

in the rich but much mutilated lady chapel, Ely Cathe- 
dral, at the bH:ck of the canopies of the ornamental 
arcade which surrounds the walls. 

Besides the plain horizontal and low embattled. 
Paiupets with horizontal cap mouldings, which are not 
always easy to be distinguished from those of other 
styles ; the horizontal parapets are sometimes pierced 
with trefoils, as at Lichfield Cathedral ; and one which 
is pierced with wavy flowing tracery foliated has a rich 
effect, and is characteristic of thia style. Of this de- 
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BCription of parapet, examples are to be found in 
Malmesbury Abbey Church, Brailea Church, Warwick- 
shire, and St, Marj Mt^dalen Church, Oxford. In May- 




Parapet, BraUea Church. Warwickahire. 

field Church, Stafiordshire, is a curioua parapet; the 
crest is finished with engrailed work, the cnaps of which 
are pomelled ; this runs along the pitch of the parapet 
at the east end. A corbel table 
supporting the parapet is in 
this style rarely to be met with ; 
a late iuetauce, however, occura 
in the tower of the church, 
Weston-upon-Welland, North- 
amptonshire. Gurgoyles of gro- 
tesque Hculpture were employed 
to cany off the water from the 

gutters. York Cathedral. 

The foliage of Decorated Capitals may generally be 
distinguished from those of Early English by its not 
rising from the neck moulding with stiff sterna, but 
being carried round the bell in something of a wreath- 
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like form. The foliage itself, whethor of capitals, finittb, 
crockets, bosses, or other om&meDtal accessories, ex- 
hibits much of natural freedom, and we frequentlj find 
the oak, the ivy, the hazel, the vine, the fern, &c., tctj 
beautifully and closely copied from the natural leaves; 
the oak in particolar seems to have been an especial 
favourite. The leaves are luxuriratly expanded, grace- 
fully disposed, and sculptured with great boldness and 



Toik Cathedral. Worcester CathedniL 

freedom ; they are sufficiently distinct from the foliage 
of the succeeding style, which, though frequently most 
elaborate, ha^ still in general a certain formality of out- 
line which renders it very inferior in grace and beauty 
to the Decorated. 

We sometimes meet with plain square Coebel Blocks, 
and other work of an intended decorative description, 
the design for the sculpture of which has never been 
carried into effect, as at Ketherseal Church, Leicester- 
shire, where the corbel blocks to the hood mouldings 
over the windows are left in an unfinished state. This 
is also apparent on examining the exterior of the chan- 
cel of Crick Church, Northamptonshire, where the mere 
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decorative work appears to have been suddenly stopped 
and never afterwards proceeded with. Nor is this a 
singular instance, many of the plain-faced octagonal 
fonts were probably intended for future decoration; 
and in Bilton Church, Warwickshire, is an octagonal 
font of this period, the sides of the bason of which are 
covered with tracery marked out and partially sunk, 
but left in an unfinished state ; and in the south aisle 
of Wootton-Wawen Church, in the same county, is 
exhibited the outline of a fine Decorated piscina, the 
execution for the design of which has been commenced 
but left incompleted. 

In the sculptured accessories of this style the free 
and graceful manner in which even subordinate fea- 
tures, such as the corbel heads which support the 
hood moulding over doorways and windows, and other 
small sculptured groups, are designed, evince a purity 
of taste we rarely meet with in the sculptured detail 
of the fifteenth century: and although in the sculp- 
tured work of this period there is much of what is 
conventional, it is, with few exceptions, so admirably 
conceived and executed, that it affords by far the best 
school of medieval art to which attention can be directed 
for study. 

Both the transition from the Early English to the 
Decorated style, and from the Decorated to the Florid, 
or Perpendicular style of the. fifteenth century, in which 
vertical rather than flowing lines prevail, were very 
gradual, and we find in buildings of the period of 
Transition a mixture of the features of both styles. 

From a few only of the writers who flourished in the 

Q 
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fonrtoenth century can we collect any architectural 
notices either general or in detail. 

In Chancer we find allusions made to imageries, pm- 
fMcles, tabernacles, (canopied niches for statuary,) and 
eorheUes. Lydgate, describing the buildings in his 
Siege of Troy, adverts to those of his own age, and 
uses several architectural terms, now obsolete or little 
understood, and some which are not so, as gargoyles : — 

" And many a gargoyle, and many a hideous bead." 

In Pierce Ploughman's Creed we have a concise but 
faithful description of a monastic edifice of the four- 
teenth century, comprising the church or minster, 
cloister, chapter-house, and other offices. 

In Exeter Cathedral this style may be said generally 
to prevail, although some portions are of earlier, some 
of later date. Great part of Lichfield Cathedral was 
built during the fourteenth century, also the lady 
chapel and chapter-house of Wells Cathedral. The 
Cathedral of St. Asaph is constructed generally in this 
style. The cloisters adjoining Norwich Cathedral rank 
as the most beautiful of the kind we have remaining; 
they were commenced a.d. 1297, but not finished for up- 
wards of a century, although proceeded with by different 
prelates from time to time. Numerous country churches 
are wholly or principally erected in this style ; amongst 
these the following are well worthy of notice : — ^Trump- 
ington Church, Cambridgeshire; Byfield Church, North- 
amptonshire ; Shottesbrook Church, Berkshire, built in 
the form of a cross by Sir John Trussel about the year 
1387; and Wimington Church, Bedfordshire, built by 
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John Citrteys, lord of the manor, who died a.d. 1391.' 
Perhaps the most beautiful remains of this style, both 
in sculptured as well as in architectural detail, are to be 
found in the churches of some parts of Lincolnshire, 
where it very much prevails; but fine specimens of 

• We occasionally meet with Bepnlchral and other inscriptions and re- 
cords, which denote the precise periods, or nearly so, in which particular 
churches, or portions of snch, were constmoted ; and these afford valaable 
evidence in forming a comparison and development of the different styles of 
architectural design. In the chancel of Harleston Church, Northampton- 
shire, is the following sepulchral inscription : — Orate pro anima Siehardi 
De Sette, qui fecit caneellum enfus auxiliofuit .Eeelesia facta anno Domini 
JfCCCXX qvinto. — Bridgt^s Horthamptonahire, Sir Henry Chauncy, in 
his History of Hertfordshire, gives an inscription existing in his time in a 
north window of Buckland Church in that county, which ran thus : — 

Nicholi de Bokeland qui istam eeclesiam cum capella Beatas Maria 

conatruxit an. Dom, 134B. In Berkeley Castle is a deed made in 46. E. 3. 
A.D. 1373, between John de Tate and seventeen others, the chief inhabitants 
of Arlingham on the one part, and Nicholas Wistronger Cementarian de 
Glou'r on the other part, which particularly shews their composition made 
with him " for the buildinge of the tower or belfiree wherein the bells do 
hange," and of the most part, if not all, the church of Arlingham.— B«V- 
land^s Olouceatershire, vol, i. page 00. The erection of Wimington Church, 
Bedfordshire, which consists of a tower, nave, north and south aisles, 
chancel, and a chantry chapel at the east end of each aisle, is recorded by 
. an in8crij)tion on th^ tomb of Jhe founder, or rather the^rebuilder : Hie 
iaeet Johee Curteys dna de Wytnyton quondam maior staple lanaru CaleeH 
e Albredi vx ei qui istam eocliam de novo conatruxerut ohiit et ide Johea 
XIX diemenaia april anno dni millimo CCCLXXXXI. aiabz quo? ppidetur 
altiaaim. Amen, In Wanlip Church, Leicestershire, is a sepulchral slab, 
bearing, according to Staveley, the following inscription : Here liea Thomaa 
Wallia, Znight, lord of Anlip, and Dame Katrin hia vnfe, which in her 
time made the Zirk ofAnlip, and hallowed the Kirk endfirat in worahip of 
Ood, and our Lady and Semt Jfieholaa, TJiai Ood have their aouta and 
mercy. An. Dni. milleaimo CCC nonageaimo tertio. Many windows filled 
with painted glass had also inscriptions commemorative of a donor or bene- 
factor to the church, or of one who built a chapel or aisle; as in a painted 
glass window formerly in the north aisle of Wolvey Church, Warwickshire, 
where beneath the figure of a female was inscribed as follows :— 

' Dna Alicia de Wolvey que fecit fieri istam capellam.' 

This practice of commemorating in glass painted windows the names and 
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this style, both plain and rich in detail, abound in the 
churches of Oxfordshire and Northamptonshire. The 
south aisle of the church of Stratford-upon-Avon, built 
by John de Stratford, early in the reign of Edward the 
Third, is a structure in this style, in which extreme and 
unusual plainness, even to meagreness, prevails. The 
want of a sufficiency of decorative ornament is at once 
perceptible ; even the stringcourse under the windows 
is not moulded, but plainly sloped, and the gargoyles 
which project from the parapet are not sculptured, but 
consist of mere hollow cylinders of stone. During the 
fourteenth century annexations were made to numerous 
churches of earlier construction by the erection of aisles, 
transepts, or chantry chapels. In all these structures 
we find more or less, in general appearance, form, pro- 
])ortion, and detail, of that extreme beauty and elegance 
of design which prevailed for about a century, and was 
then lost in the succeeding style. 



acta of parties, is alladed to and reprehended in tbe Vision of Piers 
Ploaghman, 

• " lo how men wryten 

In fenestres at the fVeres ". . . . 

and afTftio* — 

" And he soiled hare sone and setthen he seide we have 
A wjndow a worchen^r wol stonden one fal hje 
Wolde ye glase the ffable and fcrave yr yonre name 

Ac God to alle f^ood folke sach gurjnge defendeth 
To wryten in wyndowes of eny wel dedes 
Qod in the Gospel such gnyjnge nort aloweth 
Nesciat sinistra qnid faciat dextra." 



CHAFrER vm. 
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ON the latter part of the fourteenth century, and 
towards the oloae of the reign of Edward the 
Third, we find Bymptoms of a transition from 
the perfect end symmetrical atyle then preTalent to one 
which displayed more elaborate and much richer work 
than its precursor, but was wanting in the chaste general 
effect and majestic beauty in which the Decorated style 
atande aneqnalled. 

Whether this retrogression in architectonic taste, — 
not compensated for by an increased meretricioasness 
of design, — in any degree proceeded from the symbolical 
tendency of the age, — for symbolism was now more fre- 
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qucntlj applied, not bo much to the general plan and 
outline of the building, (since churches planned in the 
form of a cross are, in this style, rarely to be found, 
though Minster Level Church, Oifordshire, furnishes 
us with an example,) or to its larger subdivisionid parts, 
as to the minuter constructive and ornamental features, 
such as bosses, carved figures supporting the frame- 
work of the roof, and the frieze of the cornice under the 
wallplate, — ^is a question which maj admit of considera- 
tion. In treating on the transitions and changes of 
Ecclesiastical Architecture at different and particular 
periods, much remains to be satisfactorily developed 
and explained. 

This style now about to be elucidated has, from the 
multiplicity, profusion, and minuteness of its ornamental 
detail, received the designation of Florid; from the 
mullions of the windows and the divisions of ornamental 
panel-work running in straight or perpendicular lines, 
which is not the case in any earlier style, it has been 
called, and is now better known to us as, the Perpen- 
dicular.' We find traces of it in buildings erected at 
the close of the reign of Edward the Third, (circa a.d. 
1375) ; it prevailed, with various modifications introduced 
at different periods, for about a century and a half, or 
rather more, till late in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
(circa a.d. 1539). 

The beautiful flowing contour and curvilinear lines of 
the tracery, characteristic of the Decorated style, were 
now superseded by mullions and transoms disposed 

( The late Mr. Rickman, by whom this appellation was adopted, has been 
generally since followed in his nomendatore. 



Terticallf and horiBontally ; and in lien of the qnarter- 
Toimd, half and ttiree-quarter-round, and small hollow 
mouldings of the fourteenth centuiy, angular-edged 
mouldings with wide cavettos became predominant. 



Be^dlngton. Beddington, Surrey, 

Tie Piers ai this stylo are distinguished from those 
of an earlier period in the following particulars. Tho 
section of a pier, common in it, maj be described as 
formed from a square or parallelogram, with the angles 
fluted or ent in a bold hollow, having on the flat face of 
each side of the pier a semioylindrical or three-quarter* 
round shaft attached, as at Beddington Church, Surrey, 
or Kettering Chnrch, Northamptonshire. In some, the 
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flat faces and the hollow mouldings at the angles are 
carried np from the hase to the spring of the arch, and 
thence, without the interposition of any capital, in a 
continuous sweep to the apex of the arch; but the 
slender shafts attached to the piers have capitals, the 
upper members of which are angular. The base mould- 
ings are also polygonal. Piers and arches of this de- 
scription are numerous ; they occur in the following and 
many other churches: Croydon, Surrey; St. Thomas, 




Minster Lorel. 




Minster Lovel. 



Salisbury; Ceme Abbas, Bradford Abbas, and Piddle- 
ton, Dorsetshire ; Yeovil, Somersetshire ; and Burford, 
Oxfordshire. In some churches a very slender shaft 
with a capital is attached to each angle of the pier, 
which is disposed lozenge-wise, the main body of the 
pier presenting continuous mouldings with those of the 
arch, unbroken by any capital ; as in the piers of Bath 
Abbey Church, rebuilt early in the sixteenth century. 
Sometimes a semicylindrical shaft with a capital is 
attached to the inner face of a lozenge-shaped pier, 



Bath Abbey Clmrch. 
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j whilst in front a bearing shaft is carried np for lie 

I purpose of sustaining the widl-pieco, or a portion of the 

; framework of the roof; plain piers of this description 

I occur in the church of NewboId-npon-ATon. In small 

! country churches we frequentlj find the architrave 



St. Uary'B, Oxford. 

mooldings of the arch continued down the piers, without 
anj capital or shaft, as at Brinklow and Willoughby, 
Warwickshire. A richer variety of pier consists of a 
lozenge hollowed at the sides, with a single slender 
shaft in the hollow, and clustered ones at the angles ; a 
beautiful specimen occurs at St. Mary's, Oxford. 

There are some pier arches early in this stylo in 
Uerevale Church, Warwickshire, the piers of which are 
disposed lozenge-wise, fronted at the angles, opposite 
the choir and aisles, with semicylindrical attached 
shafts, faced with a plain flat surface below the soffit of 
the arch, whilst the four intervening spaces or sides are 
moulded with the double ogee and angular mouldings. 
In the church of the Holy Trinity, Coventry, and in 
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EnBham Church, Oxfordshire, are some curious angnlar- 
ahaped piers, each side of which is hollowed or flated. 
P lB.in octagonal-shaped piers 
sometimes occur with shal- 
low cap mouldings, a^ ia 
the chapel at Henley-in- 
Arden, Warwickahire. 

Pointed Aecees conatmc- 
ted from almost eveiy ra- 
dius are to he found in this 
style, but the form of the 
pier arch more generally 
med wu lh.l ot > .imple „^,^, ^^^-^ 

pointed arch, as at New- Warwickahire. 

bold- upon- Avon, WarwickBhire, and St. Mary's, Ox- 
ford; but later we frequently meet with the complex 
fonr-centred arch, commonly called the Tudor arch, 
which is almost peculiar to this style." Obtuse- 
pointed four-centred pier arches occnr in Bath Abbey 
Church; in Bishop "West's Chapel, Putney Church; 
St. Groorge's Chapel, Windsor; St. Michael's Church, 
Coventry; Conghton Church, Warwick shire ; Whiston 
Church, N^orthamptonshire ; St. Michael le Belfry, 
York; and in the nave of Bangor Cathedral, which was 
rebuilt A.D. 1494, though the exterior walls of the aisles, 
which were left undisturbed, are of more ancient date, 
being apparently of the latter part of the thirteenth 
century. Very depressed four-centred arches springing 
from the piers above noticed, are fonnd in the chapel at 
Henley-in-Arden. I^te in the style the spandrels of 

■ Se* plate, page 30. 
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the ftrchea were occaaionally filled with tracery orponel- 
vork, as in WtuBton Church, 'N'orthamptoaBhire, and in 
the nave of Wincheater Cathedral. The face of the sub- 
arch or Bof^t ia sometimes enriched with oblong-panelled 
compartments, arch-headed and foliated; and these 
I are continued down the inner sides of the piers. The 
' arches in the tower of Ceme Abbas Chnrch, and in 
I Sherborne Church, Dorsetshire, and some of the arches 
in Yatton Chnrch, Somersetshire, may be instanced as 
I examples. 

Many Dookvats of this atjle. especially dnring its 



Bridlington Abbey Church, Yorkshire, 
early pn^ress, were aurmonnted by ogee-ahaped hood 
mouldings crocketted, and terminating \nth finials, as 



Vestry Door, Adderbury Ctrnrch, 
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in the west doorway of Bridlingtoa Ahbej Church, 
Torkshire. The most common doorwa;, however, is 
the depressed four^oentrod arch within a sqnare head, 
having generally a hood raonlding over ; the spandrels 
being filled with qnatrefoils, panelling, roses, foliage, 
small ahields, or other sculptured ornaments. Some- 
times the depressed four-centred arch occurs withont 
the square bood moulding, as at Lincoln ; and we oc- 
casionally meet with a simple pointed arch described 
from two centres within a sqoare head- The west door- 
way of Kettering Chorch,' NorthamptanBhire, is a rich 
specimen of this style ; it is simply pointed, the archi- 
trave and jamb mouldings are nnmerons, and are con- 
tinned withont a break ; it is flanked on each side by a 
small pinnacled bnttress, 
the hood moulding is 
crocketted, and the apex 
crowned with a fini^. The 
arch of this doorway is 
included within a sqnare 
headband or fascia, com- 
posed of quatrefoiled cir- 
cles, and the spandrels 
are filled with panel- work. 
The vestry door, Adder- 
bnry Church, Oxfordshire, 
and the west door of Wit- 
ney Church, in the same 

county, are plainer speoi- ■ Lincoln CaLhedral. 

b<ga m«( kdmirnUj Uloatnted 
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mens, but still characteristic of the style. Flain 
straight-lined pointed arches sometimes occur in the 
heads both of doorways and windows, the haunches of 
the arch only being curved, as at the chapel of Henley- 
in-Arden. The label or hood moulding often finishes 
at the spring with an angular, round, or lozenge-shaped 
return, instead of a corbel head. Doorways of this style 
exhibit a great variety ; in some an extreme plainness, 
in others an excessive richness prevails, whilst a nume- 
rous class display a moderate proportion of the orna- 
mental characteristics. At Aylesford, Kent, is a curious 
square-headed doorway, each spandrel of which is sculp- 
tured with the head and upper members of a man, hold- 
ing a stylus, and represented writing on a scroll. The 
inscriptions, which are reversed, though not perfect, 
are thus read: *Hoc Beus vohia* — *Et vitam semper 
etemcmiy 

In the Somersetshire churches there are many rich 
doorways surmounted by ogee-headed canopies and 
ornamented with a profusion of sculptured foliage and 
crocketted detail; the general outline and design of 
these doorways, though in conception far from good, is 
better than the execution of the work, which is clumsy, 
meagre, and tame, and devoid of boldness. At Congres- 
bury Church is a doorway of this description. 

The heads of the doorways of this style are sometimes 
foliated, as at Marcham Church, Berks ; and at Oultin, 
Norfolk. The north and south doorways of Norton 

y This doorwaj is now in a hospital founded in tho early part of the 
seventeenth oentnrj; it is, however, sapiK>sed to have been removed ftom 
the rains of the ancient moDastery formerly existing at that place. 
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Church, Worcestershire, are of singular design, the 
head being semihexagonal in form and foliated within. 
The north doorwaj of St. Mary Bedcliffe Church, Bristol, 
is excessiyclj rich and curious, the outline or contour 
being composed of a series of curves, and the hollows of 
the mouldings filled with sculptured foliage. There are 
not many double doorways in this style. The west 
doorway of St. Nicholas Chapel, Lynn, Norfolk, is, how- 
ever, a curious example ; and in the west front of Win- 
chester Cathedral is a double doorway,' the arches of 
which are foliated, recessed within a groined porch. 

The Wooden doors of this style are often profusely 
ornamented; they are frequently covered with panel- 
work, boldly recessed, having the compartments filled 
in the head with crocketted ogee arches, which produce 
a rich efEect. 

There are more fine Porches of this style than in any 
other ; they are often profusely enriched, the front and 
sides being covered with panel-work tracery, and niches 
for statuary. The roof is frequently groined, sometimes 
with fan tracery, but generally with simple though 
numerous ribs : in many instances a chamber is con- 
structed over the groined entrance or lower story of the 
porch, but so as to be in keeping with and form part of 
the general design. The south porch of Burford Church, 
Oxfordshire, is a rich and elaborate example of this style. 
The arch of the outer doorway is set within a rectangular 
head, filled with quatrefoils and tracery ; in the front of 

' I have not met with any elacidation of the meaning of the doable 
doorways, which are to be met with in many of oar cathedrals and large 
charches. These are, however, generally of styles anterior to that of the 
fifteenth centary. 
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the porcli, which is covered with panel-work, are three 
canopied niches, and within these still remain effigies, 
though somewhat mutilated. The porch is finished at 
top with an embattled parapet panelled, beneath which 
is a cornice moulding of angels bearing shields, and at 
the angles are buttresses of five stages with crocketted 
pinnacles. The ground-plan is that of a parallelogram, 
the walls in the interior are panelled, and the roof' is 
groined with fan tracery. The south porch of Gloucester 
Cathedral is abo richly designed; the front over the 
doorway is filled with canopied niches, over which is 
an embattled parapet of pierced panel-work, with small 
square embattled turrets afc the angles, finished with 
crocketted pinnacles. The south-west porch of Canter- 
bury Cathedral may be instanced as another rich ex- 
ample in this style. The front of the south porch of St. 
Nicholas' Chapel, Lynn, is covered above the doorway 
with canopied niches, with brackets below for statuary, 
and panel- work tracery. Of smaller porches, that on the 
north side of Brent Broughton Church, Lincolnshire, is 
very rich and curious ; it has a groined roof (on which 
is sculptured the Agnus Dei) covered with stone slabs ; 
the sloping sides of the pediment in front are filled with 
quatrefoils and flanked with rich pinnacles, and the 
crest is crocketted ; above the arch of the doorway is 
sculptured an angular-shaped tilting shield of a form 
pertaining to the reign of Henry the Sixth, with crest, 
and mantling with tasselled knobs. The south porch of 
the same church, although somewhat different in de- 
sign, is also exceedingly rich and curious. The south 
porch of Cotterstock Church, Northamptonshire, is of 

R 
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this style ; the interior of the roof is groined, and divided 
by ribs into sixteen ceUolar compartments, a common 
arrangement ; at the intersection of the groining in the 
middle of the roof is a boss sculptured with the nsnal 
conventional representation of the Holy Trinity, the 
Almighty represented as the Ancient of Days, the Son 
extended on a cross in the bosom of the Father, and 
the Holy Ghost in the form of a Dove. On four other 
bosses at the intersection of ribs are scnlptured the 
four Evangelistic symbols.* The south porch of Addle- 
thorpe Church, Lincolnshire, is highly ornamented, and 
the gable surmounted by a crucifix, the cross of which 
is enriched. Many porches are comparatively plain, 
though possessing characteristic features of the style, 
as the south porch of Newbold-upon-Avon, Warwick- 
shire; this is simply groined within; the entrance is 
an obtuse arch, over which is a canopied niche; the 
front is flanked by plain pinnacled buttresses, and 
the centre of the parapet rises in a single gradation 
in a manner not unusual. The porches in this style 
are very numerous and varied in detail, from extreme 
plainness to excessive richness ; they possess, however, 
more or less, certain peculiarities, which render them 
not difficult to bo» distinguished." 



• The word pcrtietu anciently signified the aUle of a churoh, and in thlB 
sense Bede uses it to denote the north aisle of the charch of St. Peter and 
St. Paal at Canterbary, Into which, in porUcu illitu aquUonari, on the 
dedication of that charch, the body of St. Augnstine, originally bnried 
without the charch, was removed. — Heel. Hist, lib. ii. eap. 3. The same 
venerable aathor also mentions King Ethelbert having been interred in 
the same charch, in porticu S, Martini intra ecdeiiam^ where Qaeen Bertha 
was also baried. — Ihid. cap. 6. He likewise mentions the death of Tobias, 
Bishop of Rochester, a..d. 726, and that $epulttu vero ut in portieuS. Fauli 
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The chief characteristic in the Windows, rendering 
them easily to be distinguished from those of the 
earlier styles, consists in the vertical bearing of the 
mullions, which, instead of diverging in flowing or cur- 
vilinear lines, are carried straight up through the head 
of the window ; smaller mullions spring from the heads 

Apost., quam intra ecclesiam 8. Andreas sibi in locum tepulchri fecerett. 
— Ibid. lib. V, cap. 24. The word porticiu ocean frequently in the ancient 
Saxon writers, Bede, Alcain, Eddias, &c. ; and in the Saxon Chronicle as 
serving to denote an aisle. Bimeon of Dnrham alludes to the altar of S. 
Michael in the south aisle, in australi porticu, of the church of Hexham. 
Bist. de geetie, ^e.^ sub anno DCCXL. William of Malmesbury, in de- 
scribing the places of sepulture of Earl Leofric and his Countess Godiva, 
observes. In ambabus porticibus Coventrite jacent cedijicatorea lod prcB" 
cellentiseimi conjuges.—De gestis pontijicum, lib. iiij. In the will of Robert 
Til tot, dated a.d. 1380, the word por^tctM is thus made use of, — M primis 
lego onimatn meam sepeliendam in porticu ecclesicB Sancti Nicolai de 
Homeeee. — Testamenta JEboraeeneia, p. 130. Other instances might readily 
be given of the word porticue being used in a sense synonymous with that 
of " aisle." The word porch, though now commonly used to express the 
Atrium sive vestibulum ad valvas ecclesis, was also anciently made use of 
to denote an aisle. Thus John Trollop, by will dated ▲.!>. 1622, bequeathed 
his body to be buried in the church of Kellowe, ''in my porch of or Ladye, 
there betwixt my wife there and the altar ende." — Wills and Inventories 
of Surtees Society, p. 135. And Antonie Mitford, by his will dated a.d. 1572, 
directed his " bodie to be honestlie and comelie buried either in the northe 
porche of the parishe churche of Fontiland, where my father was buried, 
or else in the queer or chauncell." — Ibid. p. 373. In an assortment of pews 
in Norton Church, Durham, made a.d. 1635, is this item : " Mr. Blaixton 
shall sitt in the seat next unto the chauncell one the north side where he 
usith to sitt, and for his servants and tenants to sitt in the north porch, 
which is called by the name of Blaixton porch. As for men servants wch 
cannot read, we appoynt them for to sitt in t^ie south porch, called by the 
name of Pettice porch ; and as for women servants for to be placed to kneel 
down in the middle ally near the font." — Surtees' Durham, vol. Hi. p. 169. 
In the contract for Fotheringhay Church, a.i>. 1435, the word porch is used 
in its now commonly received acceptation as denoting the vestibule or en- 
trance. And so by Thomas Woodecok, of York, Porter of St. Mary's 
Monastery, as by will dated a.d. 1404, "Item volo quod le porche ecclesice B. 
Marine del Bowes aumptibus meie et expensis edificetur et reparetur,** 
This porch is still remaining. 
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of the principal lights, and thus the npper portion of 
the window is filled with panel-like compartments : the 
mullions sometimes cross in the head. The principal 
as well as the subordinate lights are foliated in the 
heads, and large windows are often divided horizontaUy 
by transoms, which are sometimes embattled. In Blox- 
ham Chnrch, Oxfordshire, the transoms of a large win- 
dow in this style are decorated with a row of the Tudor 
flower. The forms of the window arches vary from the 
simple pointed to the complex four-centered arch, more 
or less depressed.* 

The square-headed windows of this style are numerous ; 
they may be distinguished from those of the preceding 
and subsequent styles by the mouldings of the jambs 
and disposition of the mullions. Many windows are 
devoid of hood mouldings. Segmental-arched windows 
are sometimes met with : one of this description occurs 
in the porch in the west front of Peterborough Cathedral; 
and we occasionally find triangular-headed windows in 
this style, as in the lady chapel, St. Mary EedcMe 
Church, Bristol; at Peterborough Cathedral; in the 
clerestory windows of Wood Newton Church, North- 
amptonshire; and in North Hincksey Church, Berks. 
Examples, however, of the segmental and triangular- 
headed windows are, in this style, far from common. 
Windows of this era are frequently found inserted in 
walls of much earlier date, and windows of a much 
earlier style were sometimes subsequently filled with 
mullions and tracery of this, as in many of the large 
Norman windows of Peterborough Cathedral. The 

* Bee plate, page 30. 
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belfry windows of many of the towers of the Somerset- 
shire chnrches are filled with pierced stone work in 
qnatrefoil and other compartments, in lieu of louvre 
boards. This disposition has a very rich effect. 

The windows of the clerestory, though sometimes 
arched, are more frequently square-headed. Many large 
churches have long ranges of clerestory windows, set so 
close to each other that the whole length of wall seems 
perforated : we may enumerate as examples the churches 
of St. Michael, Coventry; Stratford-upon-Avon, War- 
wickshire ; Lavenham and Melf ord, Suffolk ; and Chip- 
ping-Norton, Oxfordshire. The original high-pitched" 
roofs of earlier buildings were, during this period, in 
many instances superseded by rich ones of a more 
obtuse form; the walls of the clerestory were often 
raised for this purpose, and windows of this style appear 
over pier arches of an earlier date; while the pitch of 
the original roof may be ascertained by the moulding 
still remaining against the east wall of the tower, and 
which, from the clerestory being raised, frequently 
appears within the church, as at Crick Church, North- 
amptonshire. Clerestory windows were inserted in the 
fifteenth century in Chipping- Warden Church, North- 
amptonshire, over pier arches of the fourteenth.*" The 

« The Flamboyant style on the Continent is so called firom the corvilinear 
lines of tracery in the heads of the wlndomi and other parts forming waving 
flamO'like compartments ; it appears, on a cursory Tiew, from the general 
flow of the lines of tracery, to assimilate to the Englitih Decorated, bat is 
in fact the intermediate style between the French Decorated of the four- 
teenth, and the Renaissance style of the sixteenth century, and answers to 
our Florid style of the fifteenth. M. de Caumont calls it " Gothique Flam- 
boyant : style Perpendiculaire des Anglais." It is rarely found plain, but 
is generally embellished with a proAision of ornamental detail. The win- 
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same disposition of a clerestory erected in the fifteenth 
century on a mnch earlier substructure appears in the 
nave of the Abbey Church of Great Malvern ; the sub- 
structure here consists of immense cylindrical piers 
with unfinished capitals, supporting triple-faced and 
recessed semicircular Norman arches. In the naye of 
Wootton-Wawen Church, Warwickshire, a rich cleres- 
tory of the fifteenth century is raised on a waU and 
pier arches of the fourteenth. Clerestory windows have 



dowt an often deToid of hood moulding, Imt nuuiy an eanMmnted bj 
erocketted, ogee, and pedtanental or triangular canopiM» and the apace 
comprised between the head of the window and canopy ia often filled with 
Hamboyant tracery . The Jamba haTC bold hoUowa and angular mooldingi, 
aometimea with slender shafta ronning np them. Thoogh the simple 
Flamboyant tracery exhibited in the window represented by the ylgnette 
in the following page is perhaps of the most common description, the forms 
of tracery Tary considerably, and intricacy of oatline often preTaOs. 

Flat-arched doorways, the angles canred with the segment of a cirele,are 
preralent. Doable doorways of this description are nnmeroos, and are 
often comprised within a large pointed-arched portal, the architrave 
moaldinga and jambs of which are covered with email scnlptnres in rich 
canopied niches. In the interiors many of the piers are cylindrical with 
small disproportioned capitals. Vaulted stone roota are nnmeroos, wooden 
roofs appear comparatively few, and unlike the wooden roofk of the same 
period in England, being pointed-arched like the interior of the bottom of 
a ship reversed. The effect produced generally by this style is that afforded 
by the display of a maas of enrichment in parta, rather than of a bold, 
correct, and pleasing oatline as a whole. It is a style rather to be won- 
dered at than imitated. The church of Caudebec, on the banks of the Seine, 
contains some rich Flamboyant work, especially in the west firont, portal, 
and spire, which latter ia exceedingly singular j thoae portiona were erected 
about ▲.]>. 1426. The church of Villequier, near Caudebec, also exhibits 
some interesting Flamboyant features, and the western gable is curiously 
erocketted. The church of St. James, Liseux, is a rare example of a plain 
church in this style. The south aisle of the church at Louviera ia a rich 
example, and the windowa are surmounted by triangular and ogee-shaped 
eanopies. The above are a few of the specimens of the style we meet with 
in Normandy. The limits of this work will not allow of going more into 
detail. Perhaps in this country, the only traces, or nearly so, of this peea- 



J 



s been added to chancels, as at the chapel of 
St. Mary, Market Harborongh, LeiceBtershire ; but thia 
is not a common occnrrence, Soraetimea, though very 

llulr Contliieiitil rtjle, »« to bs found in torn of th« rtntd Hoodtn chMl« 
Gontkia^ fn out chnrctieB, Aud which are perhipi of tho bind which ia 
Hufont wills I4 called "aFluidon chMt,*'ind iaiomeofthawoodaDicreen 



Tlambojflnt Window 



and itill-wDik in the north of England, u io lbs chimbH at Heibam ind 
Juiow, whtrt we lee ctnei wood-work covered with Flunbojut Incerj, 
and ipparentlj siecntfd on the ContlDtot. Tbo moit oomplela approuh 
toFlambajant work I hiTC mat within thlHconotrjieiipFsreilt iaagate- 
waj to the proeincta of Ibe Cathedral at Canterborr. 
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rarely, we find a clerestoiy window over the chancel 
arch, as at Tickhill Church, Yorkshire, and Ontwell 
Church, Norfolk. The low side window, so prevalent 
in churches of the two preceding styles, is rarely to be 
found in this. We sometimes meet with hood mould- 
ings over windows of a bold and effective character, 
with large crockets terminating with a finiaL The 
chancel or quire of Stratford-upon-Avon Church, War- 
wickshire, re-edified by Dean Balshall, between a.d. 
1465 and a.d. 1491, exhibits windows and a doorway 
thus decorated; and other examples of this kind of 
work, executed in the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
may be found in the churches of Wootton-Wawen, 
Lapworth, Bulkington, and other churches in War- 
wickshire, where it appears as a provincialism (the 
tower of St. Kenelm's Chapel, Worcestershire, being 
the only instance I have met with out of that county) ; 
but the execution of the work, though bold, is generally 
coarse. 

One distinctive feature, which is of frequent occur- 
rence in this style, is panel-work traceiry, with which 
the interior walls, from the clerestory windows down to 

I 

the mouldings of the arches below, are often completely 
covered ; the interior of Sherborne Church, Dorsetshire, 
is an example. The spandrels of the pier arches of the 
nave of Martock Church, Somersetshire, are filled with 
panelled tracery, with numerous canopied recesses, 
which present a rich effect. The chancel arch of this 
church is also panelled. The exteriors also of many 
fine structures are thus ornamented ; as the Beauchamp 
Chapel, Warwick ; the west front of Winchester Cathe- 



I 



entirelj covered with foliated panels and qnatrefoiled 
circles. A very rich and peculiar description of yanlt- 
ing is one composed of pendant semicones covered with 
foliated panel-work, called fan-trdceryj from the design 
resembling a fan spread open. Of this description of 
vaulting an early instance appears in the cloisters of 
Gloucester Cathedral. The roofs of St. Greorge's Chapel» 
Windsor; of King's College Chapel, Cambridge; Henry 
the Seventh's Chapel, Westminster Abbey; of the 
retrochoir, Peterborough Cathedral; of the choir of 
Bath Abbey Church ; of the Foyntz Chapel, St. Mark's, 
Bristol ; and of Bishop West's Chapel, Putney Church, 
Surrey; are well-known examples; portions also of 
several of our cathedrals, and many small chantry and 
sepulchral chapels, are thus vaulted. We sometimes 
meet with plain vaulting in this style, as in the aisles of 
the choir of the Abbey Church, Great Malvern, each 
bay or compartment of the roofs of which is octopartite 
and divided into cells by longitudinal, transverse, and 
diagonal ribs, without any bosses at the intersections. 

The Wooden Roofs of this style are far more nume- 
rous than those that preceded it, and we frequently find 
churches of early date in which the original roofs, from 
want of repair, have been entirely removed and replaced 
by roofs of a different construction, in the style pre- 
valent during the fifteenth century. The slope or pitch 
of the roof is generally much lower than before, and the 
form altogether more obtuse, and sometimes approaches 
even to flatness; the exterior is on this account often 
entirely concealed from view by the parapet. There 
are, however, some open roofs of a high and lofty pitch. 
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Uttny roofa of this style are divided into bays by hori- 
zontal tie-beams, or girders, faced witb mouldings, which 
span the width of the roof, and rest at each end on the 
wall-plates, thus serving to restrain any lateral eipan- 
aloR of the walls. From the middle of each tie-beam 
rises a king-post up to the ridge-piece. Beneath the 
tie-beams are epandrfels serving as braces ; these are 
fiUed with pierced panel- work or tracery, and the curved 
bracing-ribs, which spring from corbels, meeting under 
the middle of the tie-beams, form an obtase arch. 



Hoof, St, Marj'a Churoh, Leiceater, 

Sometimes, however, the bracing-ribs do not extend so 
far as to meet, and the corbels serve to support the up- 
right wall-pieces. The roof of the nave of Islip Church, 
Northamptonshire, is a plain and simple example. The 
tie-beama la the roof of the nave of St. Mary Magdalen 
Church, Taunton, Somersetshire, are finished and en- 
riched by a row of the Tudor flower ; a similar row also 
appears beneath and pendant from the tie-beam. The 
apace above the tie-beam, and between that and the 
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principal rafters, is often filled with pierced or open- 
work panelling or tracery. The sloping bays, or princi- 
pal compartments of the roof, are divided by the pnrlins 
and common rafters, which are often faced with mould- 
ings, into squares or parallelograms, and these again 
are sometimes subdivided into smaller squares by nar- 
row intersecting ribs, with bosses at the intersections. 
The roof of the chapter-house, Exeter Cathedral, is a 
good specimen of this description ; a fair example also 
occurs in the south aisle of St. Mary's Church, Lei- 
cester. Bearing shafts are often carried up vertically 
from the front of the piers to the clerestory, so as to 
support the corbels on which the wall-pieces rest, and 
from which the curved ribs of the spandrels under 
the girders spring. Some roofs of a low or obtuse and 
nearly flat pitch have no horizontal girder below the 
valley or hollow of the roof, but the principal beams or 
rafters are so framed together as to serve as a tie, and 
by these the roof is divided into bays, whilst each bay 
is subdivided by the purlins and common rafters into 
squares, which are in some cases intersected by moulded 
ribs forming still smaller compartments. The east aisle 
of St. Mark's Chapel, Bristol, has a roof or ceiling very 
nearly flat, divided by ribs into square compartments 
disposed lozenge- wise, with bosses at the intersections ; 
there are no apparent girders or rafters, nor is it very 
obvious in what manner the roof is framed and sup- 
ported. The wooden roof of the choir of the Abbey 
Church, 6reat Malvern, is quite flat, and divided by 
ribs into square compartments. This roof, however, 
appears to have been designed as a temporary expedient 




odIj, provision haying evidently been made for the after- 
construction of a stone vaulted roof, which was however 
never effected. 

In the nave, chancel, and north and south chantry 
chapels of St. Neot's Church, Huntingdonshire, are 
some fine wooden roofs of this kind; not however coun- 
terparts of each other, but diversified, both in. construc- 
tion as weU as ornamental accessories. The friezes of 
the projecting cornices under these roofs are very rich, 
some are curiously carved with birds, beasts, and 
animals of venery, and the frieze in one of the chapels 
is adorned with half-length figures of angels with ex- 
tended wings. In many of the churches in Suffolk, and 
in some others, the roof, which is here of a high and 
lofty pitch, is framed so that the horizontal girder or 
tie-beam is dispensed with: hammer beams supported 
beneath by wall-pieces and spandrel braces project 
horizontally from the walls and sustain queen-posts 
or struts, on which the principal rafters rest ;* and high 
Tip in the valley or hollow of the roof are collars or 
wind-beams, with collar braces at the angles formed 
by the collars, principal rafters, and queen-posts. This 
kind of roof is called the hammer beam roof. The 
hammer beams are often carved into figures of angels 
bearing shields, and these appear to support the roof. 
The nave of Worstead Church, Norfolk, has a hammer 
beam roof, simple and plain in design, with the exception 

« In the numbers of " The British Critic*' for April, 1841, and April, 
1&42, are some admirable treatises on the construction of open roofs, 
illustrated by numerous engrravings, mostly referable to the description of 
roofs common in Suffolk. Brandon's " Pariah Churches '* contain numerous 
engravings of the interiors of churches, shewing the open roofs. 
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of the spandrels, which are pierced with tracery; the 
struts to the principals which divide each bay are plain, 
but so cut as to form arches ; a somewhat similar hammer 
beam roof, with the spandrels filled with tracery, coyers 
the nave of Tnmch Chnrch, Norfolk. The nave of Bram* 
ford Church, Suffolk, has a roof of plain and simple, 
though effective, design. Double hammer beam roofs 
sometimes occur, as in the churches of Woolpit, and 
Bacton, Suffolk. In the north aisle of Tilbrook Church, 
Bedfordshire, the roof is supported, or appears to be, 
by carved figures of angels clad in albs, one of which 
bears a shield, the second a dulcimer, the third a crown 
of thorns, the fourth the representation of an ancient 
organ, and the fifth an open book. Figures of angels thus 
disposed, and bearing musical instruments, have been 
considered as symbolically representing the heavenly 
host. On many roofs traces of painting and gilding may 
still be discerned, more especially in that part which 
was over an altar, and where they often bear indications 
of having been more ornamented than in other parts. 
Boofs painted of an azure colour, and studded with gilt 
stars to represent the firmament of heaven, are not un- 
conmion. Sometimes the roof is covered, and the boards 
are painted in imitation of clouds. Wooden roofs of this 
style are often met with ; they are greatly varied, and 
many of exceeding richness; the cornice beneath is 
sometimes elaborately carved. During this era no small 
expense and attention were bestowed on the construc- 
tion and enrichment of this part of the church/ 

/ The open timber roofs of this style hare been admirablj iUostrsted by 
Messrs. &. and J. A. Brandon. 
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The Pakapbts of this stjle are freqnentlf embattled 
and covered with sunk or pierced panelling, and orn&- 
meated with qnatrefoilB, or small trefoilLeaded arches ; 
they have sometimes triangular-ahaped heads, as at 
Sing's College Chapel, Cambridge, and at the east end 
of Peterborough Cathedral. We also find parapets, not 



St. Erumu' Chapel, Westmmaler Abbe?. 

embattled, b«t covered with sunk or pierced quatrefoilB 
in circles, as in the tower of King's Sutton Church, 
Northamptonahire. An embattled parapet covered with 
pierced or open panel-work surmounts the clerestory 
walls of Great l£alvem Church, and in rich buildings in 
this style is not uncommon. A plain embattled parapet, 
with the coping moulding continued down the sides of 
the embrasnres, and then again returning horizontally, 
as at St. Peter's Chnrch, Dorchester, Dorsetahire ; and 
St. Eraamas' Chapel, West- 
minster Abbey ; is also com- 
mon. Sometimes a pMn 
horizontal parapet is used, 
as in Bishop West's Chapel, 
Putney ; and we occasionally 
meet with the parapet having 
a dancette moulding, the tri- 
bngnlar spaces being pierced 
with trefoil openings, ae at Bedclifte Church, Bristol ; and 



RedcUSe Church, BristoL 
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at the cbarches of Yattoit, Portishead, and Churchill, 
Somersetshire. That of the nave of Bath Abbey Cborcb 
is pierced with plain open panels, bnt the effect is not 
good. Horizontal parapets coTered with archea of soitk 
panel-'wark occur at Croscombe Chnrch, Somersetshire, 
and at St. Cuthbert's Church. WelU. A large bnt 
Hhallow cavctto, or hollow cornice moulding, is fre- 
quently carried along the wall under the parapet. The 
base, the parapet, and other intermediate portions of 
rich buildings of this style, were decorated with rows 
or bands of sunlc qnatrefoils, often enclosed in circles, 
in squares, or in lozenge-shaped compartments, aa on 
the tower of Magdalen College, Oxford, and on Eew- 
stoke and Worle Churches, Somersetshire. 

Of ornamental detail peculiar to this style, the rose, 
the badge of the houses of York and Lancaster, differing 
only in colour, is often 
met nith, as in Henry the 

Seventh's Chapel. Bows i 

of a trefoil or lozenge-al 
somewhat like a strawbei 
quently a smaller trefoil n 
interrening between two 

finish to the cornice of ric! , „ ,„ 

known under the designation of ike Tvdor Flower. We 
frequently find tbe tendrils, leaves, and fruit of the Tine 
carred or sculptured in great profusion in the hollow 
of rich cornice mouldings, especially on screen-work, in 
tbe interior of a church. In general a squareness of 
outline prevails in tbe foliage ot this style, particularly 
iu the ornaments of cornices, cn>cketa, panels, &c. 
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The UoULimiGs differ from those of earlier Btjlea in 

a, greater prevalence of angular forms, which may be 

observed in noticing the section of & 

i series of monldings, and in the bases 
and capitals of cjlindiical 
shafts. The cavetto, or wide 
and rather shallow hollow 
moulding, is a characteristic 
feature, and often appears i 
Beddingtoo. the architrave moulding of 
pier arches, doorways and windows, and also 
efi a cornice moulding under parapets ; when 
forming part of a honsontal fascia or a com! 
flowers, leaves and other sculptured details i 
often inserted. A kind of double ogee mould- st. iSaiy'a, ' 
ing with little projection ia. in conjunction o^foii 
with other mouldings, also of common occurrence, and it 
appears as a moulding oa 
I the splayed sides of the 

i jambs or piers of an arch 

I in Panntley Church, Glou- 

cestershire, the face of 
I each jamb or pier being 

perfectly flat. 

Numerous specimens of 
wood Screen, wo as of this 
period remain in a state 
of good preservation. They generally 
divide the chancel from the body of the 
church, and anciently served to support getterlng.Nortti- 
the rood-lofts, which are, in some iu- amptoiuihirc. 
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stances, left. They are also met with in the aisles, a 
portion at the east end of which was thus separated and 
enclosed for a chantiy chapel. The lower part of this 
screen-work is chieflj composed of carved and snnk 
paneUing, the upper part of pierced or open-work divided 
by mollions, the heads of the spaces being filled with 
elaborate tracery, and the design finished by a hori- 
zontal cornice richly moulded. There are comparatively 
few screens now existing of a date antecedent to the 
fifteenth century.'' A characteristic distinction between 
screen- work of an earlier date than the fifteenth century 

f In Compton Charch, Snirej, if, or wai ontfl recently, the remtini of t 
wooden screen of Ute Norman character. Between the chancel and nare 
of Stanton Harconrt Charch, Ozfordahire, la an early wooden aoeen in the 
style of the thirteenth centnry : the lower diTlrion is of plain panel-work, 
whlUt the npper diTiiion consists of a series of open-pointed arches, tre- 
foiled in the heads, and supported by slender cylindrical shafts with moulded 
bases and capitals, an annnlated moulding encircling each abaft midway. 
In Thuroaston Church, Leicestershire, is a wooden screen of the thirteenth 
century, the lower division of which is composed of plain rough boards, 
set panel'wise but without relief, whilst the upper division exhibits a series 
of eight pointed trefoil>headed arches supported on slender shafts with 
bases and capitals ; the whole U surmounted by a plain horizontal crest. 
It is to be regretted that this screen should have been remored from its 
original and proper position. In Northfleet Church, Kent, is a wooden 
screen which approximates in general design that of Stanton Harconrt, 
but is in a more advanced stage of art, being Early Decorated ; the lower 
portion is of plain panelling, while the open work, forming the upper 
division above, consists of a series of pointed arches, with tracery and 
foliations in and between the heads, supported by slender cylindrical shafts 
banded round midway, with moulded bases and capita ; theso arches 
support a horixontal cornice. Specimens of decorated screen-work, some 
much mutUated, others in a more perfect state, are, or lately were, existing 
in the churches of King's Sutton, Northamptonshire ; Cropredy, Oxford- 
shire; Shotswell, Wolfhampcote, and Beaudesert, Warwickshire; St. 
John's Church, Winchester; and in Clifton Campville Church, Stafford- 
shire. The decorated screen-work in this last church was curiously imita- 
ted in some screen-work in the same church constructed in the seventeenth 
centnry. 
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and BCroen-worlf of that period, will be found to consiflt 

in the slender cylindrical shafts (often annnlated), with 

moulded bases and capitals which pertwn to early work 

of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, with the 

mnlUon-like and angular-edged bars, often foced with 

small buttresses, which form the 

princifial vertical diTisiong in that 

of the fifteenth century. 

In large buildings erected late in 
this Btyle we sometimes find octa- 
gonal TuKKETB, plain or covered 
with sunk panelling, and sor- 
moonted with ogee-headed cupolas, 
adorned with crockets and finials. 
In Henry the Seventh's Chapel, 
Westminster, they sre used as bnt- 
tressBS. We also find them at 
King's College Chapel, Cambridge ; 
St. George's Chapel, Windsor; and 
at Winchester Cathedral. The 
church of St. Mary le Poor, Bris- 
tol, has a small octagonal turret, 
which 19 richly panelled on the sides 
OotBgonHl Turret, of the upper storey, and is capped 
3t, Marr leFoor.Biiatol. , . 113., 

by ft polygonal-shaped pmnaole 
crocketted at the angles with a plain finial on the top. 
Similar turrets occur in some of the Somersetshire 
churches, as at those of Worle and Kewstoke. 

The common Buttkesses we find exceedingly plain, 
worked in st^ea, with simple slopes as set-offs, often 
finishing with a slope under the parapet, but sometimes 



with a crocfcetted pinnacle which rises above it. They 
are sometimeH dinded into five or a'a Btages, and are 
placed both diagonally and rectangalar-wise, at the 
angles of towera. In rich buildings they are partially 
or wholly covered with panel-work tracery. The tower 
of the church of Boston, Lincolnshire, has slei^er but- 
tresses of four stages disposed rectangnlar-wise, and 
panelled on the faces 
and aides with sloped 
. set-ofEs. The Abbot's 
Tower, Evesham, has 
' rectangular buttresses 
of five stages, with 
plain slopes and faces, 
r bnt the sides are nnor- 
namented. At the an- 
:_ gles at the east end of 
f St. Lawrence's Church, 
I Evesham, are diagonal 
r buttresses richly pan- 
w elled. The buttresses 
L of the Beauchamp Cha- 
■ pel.Warwicfc, are of un- 
usual projection from 
New College, the main walls, and ^e^^"' 
were thus constructed 
to counteract the outward pressure of the stone-vaulted 
roof; bnt their heaviness ia reUeved by the panel-work 
and tracery with which they are completely covered. 
St. Scot's Church, Huntingdonshire, has also panelled 
buttresses. In large buildings, where the roof was 
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v&nlt«<], the clereatory mills were strengthened by fly- 
ing buttresses J this is the case in Winchester Cathe- 
dral, where the clerestory walls of the choir are abutted 
upon by some consisting of a sloping stnught line 
above and a segmental curve beneath, the spandrel 
being pierced ; these abntments spring from plain bnt- 
treases of fonr stages with sloped set-offa eurmountad 
by small panelled turrets, finished with ogee cupola- 
shaped pinnacles crocketted at the angles and termina- 
ting with a finial. Flying 
bnttreaaes of this style also 
occur in Bath Abbey Church, 
I and in Sherborne Church, 
Dorsetshire. On the north 
■ aide of Berkeley Church, 
GlouceateTBhire, is a chantry 
I chapel, the face of the para- 
pet of which is enriched 
' with sculptured strawberry 
I leaves, small and large alter- 
nating, with figures of angels 
at intervals holding shields, 
e of the buttresses is 
I anrmounted by an acute 
pyramidical-sbaped pinnacle, 
crocketted at the angles, and 
I finished with a finial. In 
EiBgr of at. George. front of this pinnacle is 

Berkeley Church, BCulptnred a good represen- 

tation of St. George on foot 
combating with the dragon, St. George being clad in 
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the armonr which appears on the monumental effigies 
of the reign of Heniy the Sixth.* 

A description of constmctive Abches is sometimes 
met with which have been called Strainer arches ; con- 
stmcted between the piers of a tower, or elsewhere, 
when a transept or some other work has been annexed 

^ Although some of the symholical scnlptiires of the Middle Agt^ were 
introdaeed at a compantirelj late period ; for instance, the conTentional 
representation of the Blessed Trinity, in which the Almighty, He whom 
eye hath not seen, is personified in the likeness of fallen man,— a practice 
condemned hy St. Angnstine, "nee idea tamen quati kmwuma forma eirenai^ 
Beripium »$»e Deum patrem arbUrandum «•<, nt da Ulo eogitantibu* daxtrum 
out rinigtrum lattu auimo oeeurrat : out idipaum quod teder* Pater dieiimrt 
Jlexit poplitibiujieri putandumett; ne in illud ineidamut $aeriUgium in quo 
ex8«eratur Apotiohu eo$ qui eowumutaverunt ffloriam ineorrupHbili$ Dm in 
timilitudinem eorruptibilia kominit. Tale enim tiwtulaerum Deo n^fiu e$i 
Chrietiano in templo eolloeare"—I>e fide et Symbolo. This representation 
in sculpture is not met with earlier than the fifteenth century, though in 
illuminations and drawings it appears so early as the twelfth century. 
The representation of St. George in armour combating the dragon, and 
symbolically expressing the armed Christian resisting and overcoming the 
EtII One, according to the metaphorical description of St. Paul, though the 
author of **The Beehive of the Somieh Church" would derive it iVom the 
story of Perseus and Audromeda, — was introduced at a very early period, 
and in this country was a prevailing symbolical representation flrom the 
twelfth century down to the Reformation, and from thence even to the 
present day ; it appears on the badges of the Order of the Garter, and on 
some of the gold coins now in circulation. On the tympana of Norman 
doorways, this, as we have before shewn, was no unfrequent symbol. In 
ancient wills we find allusions to the figure of St. George set up in man^ 
of our churches, in which it occupied a conspicuous position, and an 
ancient carved representation in wood, of the above description, of the 
fifteenth century, is still preserved at Coventry. Many churches were 
dedicated in honour of the Cappadocian Saint, who is stated to have 
flourished late in the third century, and is recognised by the Church of 
England as a saint and martyr in the calendar prefixed to her Liturgy. 
He is likewise considered as the Patron Saint of this country, and is sup- 
posed to have been introduced as such by Richard the First. The sculp- 
ture over the doorway at Fordington (described p. 87 ante) may allude to 
the legendary appearance of this Saint at the battle of Antioch, a.d. 1098.^ 
llaH. Parte, Hiei. Angl. ed, WatU.p. 36. 
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to the original bnllding, to counteract the additional 
lateral pressure on the piers of the tower which the 
weight of such transept would otherwise cause ; arches 
of this description also act as braces where the con- 
struction of original masonry is faulty or defective. 
The lower part of the tower of Wells Cathedral is 
strengthened, and the piers are braced against any ex- 
ternal pressure by a curious disposition and adaptation 
of the after-inserted arches, both pendant and inverted ; 
this is an early instance, and apparently of the fourteenth 
century. The piers of the arches in the north and south 
sides of the tower of Salisbury Cathedral were also 
braced or strengthened in the fifteenth century by the 
construction of two rich four-centred arches, which 
extend from pier to pier, with pierced and panelled 
spandrels, surmounted by a horizontal parapet with an 
embattled cornice. There are several fine specimens of 
this kind of arch in Canterbury Cathedral, constructed 
in the fifteenth century, between piers of a much earlier 
date. At Rushden Church, Northamptonshire, the 
transepts appear to have been constructed at a period 
subsequent to the erection of the main body of the 
church, and the tower being placed at the west end and 
not at the intersection, the pressure of the transepts was 
calculated to incline towards the nave; to counteract 
this a rich and curious flying arch, the spandrels of 
which are pierced with tracery and finished by a hori- 
zontal embattled moulding or cornice, has been thrown 
across the nave from a pier on each side. In Finedon 
Church, in the same county, is an arch of exactly similar 
construction and character, though the details of the 
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open-work tracery are somewliat diversified. Across 
the north side of Portishead Church, Somersetshire, is 
an obtuse four-centred arch of this description, with an 
horizontal blocking over, and each spandrel is pierced 
with a quatrefoil ydthin a circle and a trefoliated panel. 
Sometimes a wooden beam was thrown across from pier 
to pier to act as a brace ; such a one still exists in Des- 
borough Church, Northamptonshire, and a beam of this 
kind, which formerly extended across the nave of Ad- 
derbury Church, Oxfordshire, was removed a few years 
ago. These arches formed no part of the original design, 
but were expedients adopted to meet subsequent altera- 
tions or additions, and that which might otherwise have 
appeared an ugly excrescence was, in most cases, ren- 
dered an ornamental accessory. 

Amongst coeval documents which contain particulars 
relating to the erection of churches, we may notice the 
contract entered into a.d. 1412, for the building of Cat- 
terick Church, Yorkshire, and the contract entered into 
A.D. 1436, for rebuilding, as it now stands, the collegiate 
church of Fotheringhay, Northamptonshire,'" copies of 
which have been preserved; so also have particulars 
from the contracts entered into a.d. 1450, for the fitting, 
up of the Beauchamp Chapel, St. Mary's Church, War- 
wick. In the will of King Henry the Sixth, dated a.d. 
1447, we find specific directions given for the size and 
arrangement of King's College Chapel, Cambridge ; and 
no less than five different indentures are preserved, (the 
earliest dated a.d. 1613, the latest a.d. 1627,) containing 



* This contract, illustrated by woodcats, has been published by the 
Oxford Architectural Society. 
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contracts for the execntion of different parts of that 
celebrated structure. The will of King Henry the 
Seventh, dated a.d. 1509» contains several orders and 
directions relating to the completion of the splendid 
chapel adjoining the abbey church, Westminster.* 

Amongst the buildings of this style whose dates of 
erection have been ascertained, besides those which 
have been noticed, is the tower of St. Michaers Church, 



^ The followinfr eontnct for the balldinir of a chapel at Chester, is taken 
firom Ormerod's History of that Conoty, and the origrinal MS. is there stated 
to have been in the poseeesion of the Earl of Shrewsbury. 

[I^This endentnre made by twene William Trontebek esqaier on that on 

ptie and Thomas Betes mason on that other ptie beres wittnesse that the 
foresaid Thomas has made corenant and granted to the said William thai 
he shall make a Chapell in the chirche yarde of Seynte Marie on the Hill on 
the South side of the chauncell of the chirche there that is to wete the Est 
ende the South side and the West ende contenynge the lengl^he of the 
chauncell there and xviii fote wide with inne the walles and as high as hit 
nedes resonably to be with ▼ faire and denely wroght wyndowes ftiU of 
light that is to say on gable wyndow in the Est ende with iiij lightes and 
ijj wyndowes on the South side ichone of i^ lightes and so in the West ende 
in the best wise to be deviset and iiij botras on the South side with a grete 
arch in the West ende and the chapelle to be battellet above like to the 
littel closet with inne the castell of Chester with a corbyl table longyng 
thereto and at ayther end iij honest fynyals and the forsaid William shall 
pay to the forsaid Thomas xx li like as the work goes forwarde and also 
give him a gowne and alsoe the forsayde William shall fynde fre stone lyme 
sonde wat* wyndelasse and stuff for to scaffolds with and such manere 
necessaries as the foniaid Thomas nedes and all manere of cariages that 
longen therto and the forsaid Thomas shall by the ov'sightof maester John 
Asser make the Chapell and all thynges that longen therto (mason craft) 
honestly In Wytnesse of the whech thynge to these p'sentes endentures the 
p'ties forsaid aither anendes other haven set to their seal Gyven at Chester 
the Monondy next before the feste of the Natyvyte of Seynte John the 
Baptist in the yere of Kyng Henry the sixt after the conquest XL" 

This chapel adjoined the church of St. Mary at Chester; it is now 
destroyed. In the south window was the following memorial : — 

"Orate pro aiabus Willi Troutbeck et Johanne uxoris ejus qui banc 
capellam fecerunt A'o Dni 1424." 
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CoYentry, an early and fine specimen, the building of 
which commenced a.d. 1373, and was finished a.d. 1395 ;' 
the beautiful and lofty spire was, however, an after- 
addition, like that of Salisbury Cathedral, and was not 
commenced till a.d. 1432. Westminster Hall,* the re- 
paration or reconstruction of the greater part of which 
by King Eichard the Second was commenced a.d. 1397 
and finished A.i). 1399, has a fine groined porch, the 
front of which exhibits the square head over the arch of 
entrance : the spandrels are filled with quatrefoils, en- 
closing shields and sunk panel- work. The large window 
above the porch, and that at the west end, are divided 
into panel-like compartments by vertical mullions, a 
transom dividing the principal lights horizontally. The 
wooden roof, of a more acute pitch than we usually find 
in buildings of this style, is remarkable as a specimen 
of constructive art and display. The spaces between 
the collar or wind-beam, bracing arches and rafters, are 
filled up to the ridge-piece with open panel-work orna- 
mentally designed ; this is perhaps the earliest specimen 
we possess of the hammer beam perpendicular wooden 
roof. 

Knowle Chapel, Warwickshire, erected at the cost of a 
pious individual, Walter Cooke, Canon of Lincoln, about 
A.D. 1398, is a plain structure entirely in this style, and 
consists of an embattled tower at the west end, a nave 
with north and south aisles, and a chancel. Externally, 



< This stately monnment of private maoiflcence was erected at the sole 
charge of two brothers, Adam and William Botnor : it was twenty-one 
years in building, and cost each year £100. 

■» Though not an ecclesiastical structure, it is here noticed as an ex- 
ample of the style in an early stage. 
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the division between the nave and chancel is shewn by 
the embattled parapet of the latter being somewhat lower 
than that of the nave. The roof is so depressed as to be 
entirely concealed by the parapet. The chancel or choir, 
(for this structure, shortly after its erection, became 
the chapel of a college), is of the same length as the 
nave ; the masonry throughout is plain, and the surface 
imrelieved by panel-work. Skirlaw Chapel, Yorkshire, 
erected by Bishop Skirlaw shortly before his death, 
which took place a.d. 14^5-6, is a structure entirely in 
this style, and consists of a tower at the west end, nave 
and chancel, the division between the two latter being 
formed simply by a screen in the interior, there being 
externally no apparent division. The tower is supported 
by diagonal buttresses at the angles, surmounted by 
crocketted pinnacles, and a similar pinnacle arises in 
the middle of the parapet on each side : the tower con- 
tains a large west window, in the lower storey, above a 
canopied niche for an eflSgy, and on each side of the 
upper or belfry storey a window of two principal lights, 
divided by a transom, with vertical tracery in the head; 
thus exhibiting a very common arrangement in the 
plain towers of this style, in many of which a doorway 
appears beneath the great west window : the parapet of 
this tower is pierced and of rather singular design. 
The body of the chapel is lighted by simple pointed 
windows of three lights with vertical tracery in the 
heads, and between the windows are plain buttresses 
of three stages with sloped set-offs, finished above the 
parapet with crocketted pinnacles ; the parapet is em- 
battled and plain, with horizontal coping mouldings 
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without any return ; the roof is not externally visible, 
and the apparent want of this and the horizontal line of 
parapet at the east end detracts from the appearance of 
the building. On the north side of the east end of the 
chancel is a revestry." This chapel, as well as that of 
Knowle, exhibits a sad declension in architectural dis- 
play from the plain structures of the preceding style. 
The Cathedral Church, Manchester, founded a.d. 1422, by 
Thomas West, Lord de la War, rector of the parish, is a 
large but somewhat plain building entirely in this style, 
and consists of a tower, nave, north and south aisles, 
choir and aisles, chapter-house, and several chapels an- 
nexed to the choir. 

The design for the rebuilding the Abbey Church, 
Bath, was planned, and the reconstruction thereof com- 
menced, by Bishop King, a.d. 1500 ; after his death the 
work was carried on by Priors Bird and HoUowaye ; but 
the church was not completed when the surrender of 
the monastery took place, a.d. 1539. This church ex- 
hibits a palpable retrogression in art; the details are 
far from good, and the execution of the work is clumsy 
and coarse, the tracery in the windows devoid of taste, 
and in many the lights are not even foliated ; the jambs 
consist of little more than plain splays, and the base 
mouldings are shallow in projection. At the east end 



" This is the same used for the Testry room in the contract for Catterlck 
Church ; we almost always find this adjanct, for such it generally is, on the 
north side of the chancel. In four instances only, viz. at Long Compton 
Church, Warwickshire, at Farcett Church, Huntingdonshire, at Leverton 
Church, Lincolnshire^ and at Maidstone Church, Kent, have I met with 
this building on the south side. There are doubtless other instances, but 
they are comparatively rare. 
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of each aisle is an external doorway, one of the few 
instances of snch an arrangement, and one not to be 
followed ;* the east window is square, without any label 
or hood moulding over it, and the spandrels of the arch 
within the head are pierced with circular lights. Many 
of the windows of St. Cuthbert*s Church, Somersetshire, 
are precisely similar to those of the Abbey Church, Bath; 
the same architect or builder having been evidently em- 
ployed on both structures. The workmanship is coarse, 
and approaching the style called " The Debased." The 
foundation of Henry the Seventh's Chapel, Westminster 
Abbey, was laid a.d. 1502, but not completed till the 
time of Henry the Eighth. It is the richest specimen 
of this style of architecture on a large scale, and is 
completely covered, both internally and externally, with 
panel-work, niches, statuary, heraldic devices, cogni- 
zances, and other decorative embellishments. The 
church of St. Neot's, Huntingdonshire, is a fine paro- 
chial edifice, built apparently after one regular design, 
consisting of a tower covered with panel-work, and or- 
namented with crocketted pinnacles at the angles and 
in front of each side ; a nave, north and south aisles and 
chancel, with two chantry chapels, forming a continua- 
tion eastward of each aisle : it is supposed to have been 
erected a.d. 1507. Great Ponton Church, Lincolnshire, 
is said to have been built a.d. 1519. But one of the most 
perfect specimens of a late date on a small scale, is the 



* External doorways also occar in the eaet wall of the eoath aisle of 
Congresbnry Church, Somersetshire, close abutting^ on the chancel, at the 
east end of Hillesden Chorch, Backs, and at the east end of St. John's 
Church, Coventry. 
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church of Whiston, Northamptonshire, built a.d. 1634,' 
by Antony Catesby, esquire, lord of the manor, Isabel 
his wife, and John their son ; it consists of a tower en- 
circled with rows of quatrefoils and other decorative 
embellishments, and finished with crocketted pinnacles 

p Inscriptions commemorative of the bnilding or rebuilding of a chorch, 
of the erection of a chancel or chantry chapel, and of the constraction of 
windows, or perhaps the glazing of such with painted glass, are more 
nnmerous in the fifteenth and early part of the sixteenth than in the pre- 
ceding centuries. These inscriptions are met with on wall-plates, along 
cornice mouldings, in sepulchral epitaphs, and in windows. The few fol- 
lowing may be instanced as examples. In the east window of a chantry 
chapel in Thornton Church, Bucks, under the figures of a man and woman 
kneeling before faldstools, is or was an inscription, thus : Orate pro JokanM 
Barton juniore Domino de Thornton eonditore intius capelle et pro Isabella 
uxore ejus quorum animabu,s propicietur Deus. Amen. The founder's will, 
in pursuance of which this chapel was erected, is dated in 1433. On a stone 
in the interior of the tower of Sheldon Church, Warwickshire, is the follow- 
ing inscription : In Dei note lord MCCCCLXI ys stepel was hegon 

y masson had tho and fort^ pond iiij' and viij*^ for makyng of the sepel. In 
a chapel in Sudbury Church, Suffolk, is or was this inscription in a window : 
Orate pro Domino Thepold alias Sudbury qui istam capellamfundavit, anno 
Domini MCCCCLXV, in eommemoratione omnium animarum dedicat dot 
conseorat. In the east window of the chancel of Shrawley Church, Wor- 
cestershire, was formerly pourtrayed the figure of a Priest, with a desk 
before him, praying, and underneath this inscription : Orate pro anima 
domini Johannis Eawlins qui istam eccleituB fenestr am fieri feoit. Be was 
Hector from a..i). 1462 to a.d. 1471. On the cornice of the south aisle of Bod- 
min Church, Cornwall, is the following inscription : An Dni MCCCCLXXII 
ad ficatumfuit. On a sepulchral slab in the church of Stratton St. Michael's, 
in Norfolk, appears. Orate pro anima Johannis Cowal quondam reetorie 
istius eeclesie qui istam cancellam de novo fieri fecit anno Domini 
MCCCCLXXXVII et pro quibus tenetur orare. ... In the east window 
of the choir of Little Malvern Church, Worcestershire, is or was the fol- 
lowing inscription : Orate pro anima Johannis Alcocke JEpiscopi Wigomien- 
sis qui de novo hanc eoolesiam sanctorum Dei genitricis Sancti Sgidii et 
Saneti Johannis Evangelists edifieavit quondam caneellarii AngluB et presi- 
dentis concilii Edwardi Segis quarti primo regni. In the same window was 
pourtrayed a figure of the Bishop, who was consecrated a.d. 1476, kneeling 
and praying. In a letter from Bishop Alcock to the Prior of Little Mal- 
vern, dated a.d. 1482, he speaks of having " bylded your church." On the 

T 
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at the angles ; a nave, divided from the north and south 
aisles by obtuse four-centred arches within rectangular 
compartments, the spandrels of which are filled with 
sunk quatrefoils and foliated panels ; these arches spring 
from piers disposed lozenge- wise with semicjlindrical 
shafts at the angles ; there are no clerestory windows, 



embattled panpet of Long Melford Church, Saffolk, ie a longr inscription 
oommemoratiTe of certain membera of the Clopton family, " off wbos godis 
this chappel j% imbajtylid," and "which deed this chappel new repare 
AoDiMoCCCCoLXXXXVI." Roond the wall plate of the choir of Darton 
Church, Yorkshire, is or was as follows : Ad laudem Dei et omnium tancto- 
rum i»tum eancellum d« novo eon$truxit Tkomaa Tykell^ prior moncutem 
Monk Britanie et hujut eeeUeie patronue et eundem complete Jlnivit Anno 
Domini mileno quingciUeno deeimo sepHmo. Bound the parapet of a chapel 
on the north side of Uroxbome Church, Hertfordshire, appears as follows : 
Pray for the tcelfat/r of Syr Wj/lyam Say Knygt ttyeh fodyd yi$ chapel in 
konor a ye Trenete the yere ofowr Lord Qod 1622. Bound a chapel on the 
south side of CoUumpton Church, DeTon, is an inscription commemorative 
of John Lane and Tomsyn his wife, " which were founders of thjs chapell," 
and were therein buried a.d. 1626. On the outside of the tower of the 
Cathedral church of Bangor is an inscription as follows : Thomae Skevyngton 
Epieeopue Bangorie hoe campanile et eeeleeiam fieri feeit anno parfue virginei 
JiCCCCCXXXII. Ot^r a square-headed window of two round-headed 
lights in the south wall of the chancel, Wetherall Church, Cumberland, \& 
a plain horizontal label moulding with returns, on the surface of which in 
raised letters is imicribed Orate p. aia Willim Thornton Abbatie. Bound 
the arch of a plain semicircular-headed doorway, surmounted by a square 
label in the same wall, is inscribed in similar letters Orate p. animaEieardi 
Bedderhall. The gatehouse, now all that remains of Wetherall Priory, 
contains a doorway of similar design, and the details of this gateway are so 
late in date that it appears to have been constructed by Abbot Thornton, 
very shortly before the suppression. In Willington Church, Bedfordshire, 
on a pier at one end of a high tomb the following is inscribed : Armiger 
ille Johes Coetwick hoc opue fieri fecit $i ergo quod valeant pia vota largire 
pater ut eterna fruatur posteritate 1541. Many more commemorative in- 
scriptions might be adduced, and a collection of such appears in Pegge's 
Sylloge, &c., in the Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica. All these are 
most valuable from the evidence they afford illustrative of the varioas 
changes in the constructive features of architectural designs, and of the 
periods when such had occurred. 
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and the windows of the aisles and chancel have obtusely- 
pointed four-centred arches. The chancel is shallow 
and not well proportioned. The wooden roof is a good 
example of the kind. 

The church of St. Michael le Belfry, York, the re- 
construction of which commenced a.d. 1635, and was 
finished a.d. 1545, may be considered as one of the very 
latest specimens of this style. It consists of a nave and 
aisles, the latter continued eastward as far as the east 
end of the chancel, between which and the nave is no 
apparent division. From square piers, fluted at the 
angles, with an attached semicylindrical shaft to each 
face, spring on each side six obtuse four-centred arches 
with hollow architrave mouldings, and hollow hood 
mouldings over, with a stringcourse running above the 
arches. The spandrels of the arches are pierced with 
foliated quatrefoils in circles, and panel-work. The 
clerestory has a continuous range of square-headed, 
three-light windows, with sunk panel-work in the lower 
division. 

Somersetshire is a district noted for the number of 
rich churches of this style, erected apparently towards 
the close of the fifteenth, or very early in the sixteenth 
century; many of these churches have rich carved wood- 
work in screens, rood-lofts, pulpits, and pewing, much 
of which is carved in block. The towers are particularly 
fine, and remarkable for their general style of design, 
being often divided into stages by bands of quatrefoils ; 
the sides are more or less ornamented with projecting 
canopied niches for statuary, and in many of these 
niches the statues have been preserved from the icono- 
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clastic zeal which has elsewhere prevailed. The belfry 
windows are partly pierced, sometimes in qnatrefoils, 
and partly filled with sunk panel-work. The parapets, 
whether embattled or straight, are pierced with open- 
work; and each angle of the tower, at which but- 
tresses are disposed rectangular- wise, is finished with a 
crocketted pinnacle of open-work, which also frequently 
rises from the middle of the parapet. The tower of 
Taunton Church is a lofty and rich specimen of the 
kind. Towers similar in general design to those which 
may be said to prevail in Somersetshire are not un- 
common in other districts, but . do not exhibit that 
provincialism which is the case in that particular 
county.* 

S FIRES of this era are not so general as in the former 
styles ; many are crocketted up the angles, as at Ketter- 
ing Church, Northamptonshire, and Botherham Church, 
Yorkshire; there are also many plain spires. Unlike 
numerous examples in the two preceding styles, they 
spring from within the parapet, and do not project over 
the external wall of the tower. In many instances they 
were erected a considerable time after the construction 
of the tower. The spire of Louth Church, Lincolnshire, 
called, in the accounts of the expenses incurred in build- 
ing it, the Broach, was commenced a.d. 1500, and was 



4 Lincolnshire abounds with beantiftd churches of the fourteenth 
century, and Somersetshire is rich tn examples of the fifteenth ; but the 
former consist of a higher class in architectural merit and are superior in 
general design and execution of detail ; nevertheless, the Somersetshire 
churches are full of interest, and nowhere, perhaps, do we find externally a 
greater exuberance of decorative sculpture, imagery, and panel-work, and 
internally of rich and costly wood-work. 
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fifteen years setting np ;' it is crocketted np the angles, 
and the total cost of its erection was 305Z. 7«. 4(£. 

Mnch of the very rich work of this style is to be 
fonnd in the interiors of onr churches, especially in the 
detached sepulchral chapels erected within many of the 
cathedrals, and in the parclose screens of stone and 
wood, and other carved woodwork, with which some of 
our churches abound. The apparent but gradual de- 
clension of this style may be observed in those churches, 
or portions of churches, erected in the early part of the 
sixteenth century. The Eeformation was, for a time, a 
bar to the building of churches, and the introduction 
about the same period of architectural details of the 
Eenaissance school, formed after the antique and classic 
orders, intermixed at the same time with much of Gothic 
form and detail, led to that incongruity and debasement 
of style which prevailed in the century which followed it. 

Much of the decorative sculptured work of this period 
is elaborately though somewhat coarsely executed, when 
compared with that of the preceding style ; and in ex- 
ternal imagery the arrangement of the drapery does 
not convey to the mind the same notion of breadth and 
graceful effect as in the sculpture of the fourteenth 
century ; the folds are perhaps more numerous, but are 
produced by sharp and angular forms. 

During the fifteenth century the figure of the blessed 
Virgin, bearing in her arms the Lufant Saviour, occupied, 

*" Architectg of the present day often have not sufficient time aUotted 
them properly to consider of and design churches about to be erected. The 
failure in numerous points which most modem churches exhibit, may partly 
be attributed to this circumstance, partly to the want of a correct taste and 
knowledge in those by whom the architect is employed under restrictions. 
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much more frequently than before/ a prominent position 
on the exterior of churches, in a niche over the portal 
or in a niche in the west wall of the tower, and some- 
times » as in the lady chapel annexed to the ehnrch of 
St. Mary at Warwick, it oocnpied the position of the 
cross, or, as it sometimes was, the crucifix at the apex of 
the gable at the east end. Sculptured representations 
of the Annunciation and the Lily Pot, the symbol of 
purity, which was considered as an emblem of the 
blessed Virgin, were not uncommon. 

In the sculpture of this period more attention appears 
to have been bestowed on mimiticB and correctness of 
detail than on the conception and execution of work of 
a bold and striking character. With a greatly increased 

• The earlieit notioe I have been able to find of any image of the Virgin 
with the infant Christ in her anna ie that given tqr Matthew Pane in his 
description of the exterior shrine of St. Alban, oonstmcted by order of 
Simon, Abbot of St. Alban's, between a.d. 1166 and a.j>. 1188, per manaim 
prme0lU»H$»imi oriifleii magittri JoktumU amrtfabri. At the bead of this 
shrine was represented the Bood with St. Mary and St. John, at the foot 
the image of the blessed Virgin, bearing her Son ii^ her bosom. This 
imagery was of silrer and gold of beaten work. In capUe vera qm>d rttpieii 
orientem, imagiium orue{fl»i eum Marua 9t Jokamm* icom* .... v$iterwnitr 
eolloeaoU. In fronU vtro oeeidtnUm retpieitnU imagimem heata VWgimk 

putrum tuwm tenmUu in gremio, emintnU opere in tkrono aedentem 

imceUhedravU. This imagery is preyionsly described aa §min«ni%bu$ imagir 
nibut ds argento H auro opers propuUato (qnod vnlgariUr Levatnra dieituT) 
•videnitr ^gtgiari. The earliest sculptured effigy I have met with of the 
Virgin with the infant Christ, is that of the twelfth centnry, in Tork 
Cathedral ; the latest, that of the seyenteenth centnry, in the porch of St. 
Mary's Church, Oxford. Of internal imagery of the fifteenth century, 
several fragments of sculpture in basso relievo called 'tables,' formerly 
placed in the wall Just above an altar, are remaining in our churches, 
though not in their original positions, and they are generally found much 
mutilated. The east window of the lady chapel, St. Mary's Church, 
Warwick, contains up the jambs and principal mullions, numerous small 
stone images of saints with their peculiar symbolB ; this is an unusual 
arrangement. 
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number of examples a decadence in art ia eaaj to be per- 
ceived, jet not so much as to reduce it below what waa 
rigidly correct, and dne proportions were observed. In 
the early sculptured imagery of the Renaissance, a 
graceful and eSective thoogh peculiar style, partaking 
ol the character ot the Florentine and other Italian 
Bchools of sculpture, and thus difiering witli the native 
school with which it waa intermixed, ia visibly apparent, 
and may he traced m the aculptured imagery and accea- 
BOries which adorn the chapel of Henry the Seventh at 
Westminster; in the aculptures, now wretchedly muti- 
lated, at the east end of the sepulchral chapel of Prince 
Arthur in Worcester Cathedral, and in the aculpturea 
on some tombs of the same period in St. Michael'a 
Church, Coventry, In these a greater freedom of 
deaign and knowledge of composition is eserciaed than 
we find displayed in the aculpturea of this age generally. 
And in thia state of retrogreasion in architecture, and 
of retrogresaion mixed with the partial advancement of 
art in aoulpture, we arrive at that eventful era the eve 
of the Beformation. 



Part of Uie Chapel of Oriel College, Oiford. 
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or THE DEBASED 

rnnKEN the Middle Ages clotie, and mith the dawn 
Ajj^ and progress o£ the Reformation, we lose those ] 

well defined styles of Ecclesiaatical Architecture 
which had prevailed in snccession for nearly a thonaand 
years, and the venerable remains of which, everywhere 
abounding, though in many instances impaired by ne- 
glect' or tasteless innovation, are such as to excite in our 
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minds mixed feelings of admiration and regret. To 
the last of these succeeded an irregular and incon- 
gmons style, 'which has received the denomination of 
the Debased, and has been thns designated from the 
general inferiority of design compared with the style it 
supplanted, and the meagre and clumsy execution of 
sculptured and other ornamental work, as well as from 
the intermixture of detail originating from an entirely 
dilEerent school of art, and the consequent subversion 
of purity of style. Although it may be difficult to as- 
sign a precise date either to the introduction or dis- 
continuance of this description of architecture, it is to 
about AJ). 1540 that the commencement of the Debased 
style may generally be ascribed, though the germs of it 
can be discerned at a somewhat earlier period ; it ap- 
pears to have continued for about a century, or rather 
more, when the Eenaissance or Italian school, founded 
on classic models, and which hitherto, in Church Archi- 
tecture, had appeared only in detail, seems to have en- 
tirely superseded the last remnant of Gothic art. It is 
not perhaps very difficult to speculate on the probable 

published by the royal command, a.s. 1562, against peril of Idolatry and 
snperflaoos decking of chnrches, it was found necessary to add an Homily 
for repairing and keeping clean and comely adorning of churches. " It is 
a sin and shame," as the latter expresses, " to see so many churches so 
ruinous and so foully decayed, almost in every comer. If a man's private 
house wherein he dwelleth be decayed, he will never cease till it be restored 

up again." "And shall we be so mindfld of our common base 

houses, deputed to so low occupying, and be forgetful toward that of God, 
wherein be administered the words of our eternal salvation, wherein be 
intreated the sacraments and mysteries of our redemption f The fountain 
of rdgreneration is there presented unto us, partaking of the body and 
blood of our Saviour Christ is there offered unto us; and shall we not 
esteem the place where so heavenly things are handled ?" 
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change which would have taken place in the Ecclesi- 
astical Architecture of this country, had the religious 
houses not been suppressed, and their revenues, with 
few exceptions, diverted to private and secular uses; 
we should have had the Benaissance school of classic 
forms and details gradually springing up and breaking 
in upon the Gothic designs of the Middle Ages in a 
manner clearly developed in many of the Continental 
churches.* But in this country the immediate effect 
of the change was different, for the devastation of 
the monasteries, religious houses and chantries, which 
followed their suppression, discouraged altogether the 
study of Ecclesiastical Architecture, (which had been 
much nurtured by the members of conventual founda- 
tions, who were now dispersed,) and gave a fatal blow 
to that spirit of erecting and enriching churches which 
this country had for so many ages possessed. The ex- 
pense also of erecting many of our ecclesiastical struc- 

• In a scarce and yaloable work, formerly in the library of the late 
▼enerable and learned President of Magdalen College, Oxford, the Bev. 
Dr. Boath, which contains a series of bird's-eye views of the monasteries 
of France as they existed in a perfect state upwards of a centnry-and-half 
ago; the greater part of the monastio offices are represented in the Italian 
or reviTed classic style of the seventeenth century, or perhaps a little 
earUer, when these buildings, from one cause or another, in some measure 
possibly originating from the excesses of the Huguenots, appear to have 
been everywhere mostly reconstructed, little more than the churches at- 
tached to them being of ancient date. Instances of this style are apparent 
in such remains as the French Revolution has left of the monastic boild- 
ings belonging to the ancient abbeys of Jumieges, of St.Qeorge, Boscher- 
ville, of two abbeys at Evreux, and of the Abbey of Ardenne, near Caen, all 
in Normandy ; and probably of many others. The effects of the French 
Revolution on religious edifices were most disastrous; many of the fine 
conventual churches in Normandy have been converted into, and are now 
or late were used as, warehouses, stables, and bams. One church at Caen 
is now or late was occupied as a com market. 
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tures, or different portions of them, from time to time, 
in the most costly and beautiful manner, had been de- 
frayed out of the immense revenues of the monasteries, 
which, at their suppression, were granted away by the 
Crown, or by the private munificemce of individuals who 
frequently built an aisle, with a chantry chapel at the 
east end, partly inclosed by screen-work, or annexed to 
a church a transit, or an additional chapel, endowed 
as a chantry, in order that remembrance might be 
specially and continually made of them in the offices 
of the church, according to the then prevailing usage ; 
which chantries having been abolished, one motive for 
church building was gone/ Another and concurrent 
cause may also be assigned for this change. This was 



■ In ancient wills we fireqnently meet with beqaests of money towards 
the constmction or reparation of a particular church, for the making' and 
glazing of windows therein, and for other specified objects, as the follow- 
ing extracts will shew : 

Sir William de Erghum, by will, a.d. 1346, gave as follows :r-*'Item do et 
lego ad opui tmiiu eapella annexa Ecelena de Somertbg X vnare** — Teeta- 
menta Ehoraeemia, 

Thomas de Hoton, Rector of the Church of Eyrkesbymisperton, by will 
dated a.d. 1950 : — ** Item do et lego O* ad eotuiruendam unam feneatrmm in 
austraU parte Ckori de Kyrkebg."^Ilrid. 

Thomas de la Mare, Canon of Tork Cathedral, by his, will a.d. 1368 :— 
"Item eeeleeia de Wehnekpro renovatume magna feneatm^ eaneelU ^uedem, 
JTmareoi Item ad eooperaeionem eaneelU deBrotherton XI>'*'—Ibid. 

Sir Marmaduke Constable, Knight, by will aj>. 1376 :— " Item lego pro 
pavimento eaneelU eeeleeia de Flagnburgh vi{j** auex^*' Item lego pro oo* 
opertwra et emendacione euper altare Saneta Kaierina in eadem eeeleeia cum 
plnmbo XX''**—Ibid, 

'H.eaaij Snayth, Clerk, by will a^j>. 1380 t—^Item lego fabriea domue eapi- 
tularia de Soudon JH* Item lego pro reparaeione eaneelU mei de Hadenham, 
videUoet ad faciendam unam magnam feneetram in fronte dicti oaneelH de 
qiUnque luminibue, in eoopertwra et in aUie eoneimiUlnu eooperturce eorporia 
^uedem eeeleeia C mareae." — IHd, 

John Fayrfkx, Rector of Prescote, by will U). 1303 t—^Lego ad vitria- 
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the almost imperceptible introduction and advance of s 
fantastic mode of architectural design and decoration, 
80 apparent in the costly, though in many respects in- 
elegant, monuments of this age, among which the de- 
tails of ancient classic architecture were incorporated 
with others of fanciful design peculiar to the latter 
part of the sixteenth and early part of the seventeenth 
centuries. 

In describing then the characteristics of this style, 
we may notice a general heaviness and inelegance of 
form and detail, doorways with pointed arched heads 
exceedingly depressed, also plain round-headed door- 
ways, with key-stones after the Boman or Italian semi- 
classic style at that time beginning to prevail ; square- 
headed windows with plain vertical mullions, with the 
heads of the lights either round, obtusely arched, or 
rectangular, generally without any foliations; pointed 
windows clumsily formed, with plain mullion bars 



vionem iriumfenutrarwm in eorpore JEeeletia de Walton Ixvf*- tnij*- Item 
lego fabriecB campanilit petra eeeletuB de Preeeote de novo facta X^" — Ibid. 

George Moautburghchier, by will a.d. 1409: — "Lego fabrieiB ineula 
eeeleeuB de Oamelleeton ex parte australi X moreofl." — Ibid. 

William Bell, Priest and Parson of Middleton in Tesdaill, in the County 
of Durham, by will a.d. 1658 :— *' Jtem^ I geve and bequitke vnto Middleton 
Chweh thre bells of an hundrethe weght which I deegere my lord of Lincoln 
and doctor Watson of the Colledge of Duresme at mg eoete and ekargee to 
hange in frame the said bells at the church and for the hanginge of the said 
belles and for the said frame I have prepared XX tree there and all the timber 
tJuU remanithe over and besides the mahynge of the said frame I bequithe to 
the said p'ishe churehe to builde in the said ehurche one lie and to make 
etalles in the said churehe of the cost and charges qf the said p'ishe." — WiUt 
and Inventories published by the Surtees' Society. 

How seldom in modern wills do we meet with bequests of a like nature 
with those above 1 even the ancient incipitur, ** In Dei nomine. Amen," 
has been generally abandoned for one purely secular I 
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ward in public worship was one of primitiye antiqnity 
in the Chnrch/ and, as snch, fell under the ban of the 
Puritans shortly after the Reformation, and the original 
chapel' of Enunanuel College, Cambridge, founded by Sir 
Walter Mildmaj, one of the leaders of the Puritan party, 
in 1584, was, by its founder, purposely built north and 
south, in marked derogation of this early Catholic 



ohurcb wMdedicatad. A oentvry and half ago this aol^ect nceiTed at- 
tention, and the Tariatlooa of oiientatkm are noticed by Sir Henry Channcy, 
in hii "Sutorioal AntiquUUi of Htr^ordthire,'* pntliBhed ajd, 1700, for 
in hia deacription of Badewell he obaerrea, " One end of eyery cboreh doth 
point to anch place where the ann did riae at the time the foondation 
thereof waa laid, which ia the reaaon why all charchea do not directly point 
to the eaat ; for if the foundation waa laid in Jane, it pcnnted to the nortb- 
eaat, where the ann riaea at that time of the year ; if it waa laid in the 
Spring or Autumn, it waa directed foil east ; if in Winter, aouth^aat ; and 
by the standing of these churchea, it ia known at what time of the year the 
fonndationa of them were laid." The choirs or chanoela of some churchea 
incline or deriate, and are not continued in a direct or straight line with 
the naTe. This is the case in the church at Stratford-npon-Avon, and in 
other churches, and thia deriation ia supposed to have reference to an 
esoteric meaning, explained by some aa symbolical of the inclining of our 
Saviour's head on the Cross. 

" In the Apostolical Conatitutiona written at the dose of the third or 
Tery early in the fourth century, churches are directed to be built long and 
with the head towards the east, and the congregation are directed to pray 
to Ood eastward. St. Basil, who flourished in the middle of the fourth 
century, also alludes to this custom. *' As to the doctrines and preachings 
which are preserved in the church, we have some of them in the written 
doctrine, others we have received as delivered ftom the tradition of the 

Apostles in a mystery; for to begin with the mention of what is first and 

most common : who has taught us by writing that those who hope in the 
name of our Lord should be signed with the sign of the Cross ? What 
written Law has taught us that we should turn towards the east in our 

prayers? Is not all this derived trom this concealed and mystical 

tradition? We all indeed look towards the east in our prayers."— 

Epist. ad Amphiloe. De Spiritu 8. Whi$ton*a Translation, 

■ The present chapel was proijected after the Restoration by Bancroft, 
then Master of the College, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, and com- 
pleted ▲.!>. 1677. — Memorials of Cambridge. 
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usage ; it was also, as Evelyn observes of it, " meanely 
erected." 

A very common practice prevailed about the middle of 
the sixteenth century, when any alteration or addition 
was made in or to a church, of affixing a stone in the 
masonry, with the date of such in figures. Thus within 
a pointed window of the Decorated style, but despoiled 
of its original flowing tracery, in the north wall of the 
north transept of Wolston Church, Warwickshire, two 
square-headed windows have been inserted, the lowest 
divided into three, the uppermost, which is much 
smaller, into two rectangular-headed lights by plain 
vertical muUions ; over the latter is the date a.d. 1577, 
over that beneath an. Dom. 1624. The chancel of 
Claverdon Church, Warwickshire, is in the Debased 
style of the sixteenth century, and was erected shortly 
before a.d. 1586. The windows are square-headed and 
divided into plain oblong panel lights by mullions and 
transoms, with the half-round moulding filleted on the 
face, as in windows of domestic architecture of the 
same period. 

The rich flowing tracery of the original east window 
of Bilton Church, in the same county, a structure of 
the fourteenth century, having been destroyed, and the 
window blocked up, an insertion was made in the seven- 
teenth century of a plain and clumsy square-headed 
window, divided by vertical mullions into six lights, 
obtusely arched in the heads, but without foliations, 
and above this window was a stone slab with a date in- 
scribed of 1609. 

Over the east window of Hillmorton Church, Warwick- 



shire, (which is a pointed window of four lights, formed 
by three plain mullions curving and intorsecting each 
other in the head, which is filled with nearly lozenge- 
shaped lights, but all without foliations,) is a stone 
bearing the date of 1640. In the south wall of the 
tower of the same chnrch (which is low, heavy, and 
clnmaily bnilt, without any pretension to architectnral 
design,) is a stone to denote the time of its erection, 



Bunniiigwell Church, Berkahire. 

which bears the date of 1655. Pulpits, 
tables, church chests, poor boses, and pewing of tbe 
latter part of the sixteenth and of the seventeenth 
century, also very frequently exhibit, in figures carved 
on them, the precise periods of their construction. 

Annexed to Sunningvrell Church, Berkshire, is a 
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singular porch or building, sexagonal in form, at the 
angles of which are projecting columns of the Ionic 
order supporting an horiBontal entablature. On each 
side of this building, except that by which it communi- 
cates with the church, and that in which the doorway 
is contained, is a plain window of Debased Gothic, of 
one cinquefoiled pointed light, within a square head 
with a hood moulding over, similar to the windows in 
many of the colleges at Oxford. The doorway is non- 
descript, neither Roman nor Gothic, but in detail par- 
taking of both. This building is supposed to have been 
erected by Bishop Jewel. Water-Eaton Chapel, Ox- 
fordshire, a small structure consisting of a nave and 
chancel, was, apparently, erected in the latter part of 
the sixteenth or early part of the seventeenth century. 
The south doorway is within a square head, and the 
windows are obtusely arched, and contain three pointed 
lights, the heads of which are cinquefoiled, the middle 
light rising higher than the lateral: each window has 
a hood moulding over. This kind of window, which at 
first sight appears of earlier date, is common in this 
style. Apethorpe Church, Northamptonshire, also ap- 
pears to have been rebuilt about the same period as 
Water-Eaton Chapel. It consists of a tower and spire, 
a nave, north and south aisles, chancel, and a sepulchral 
chapel on the south side of the chancel. This chapel is 
separated from the chancel by three pointed arches, the 
piers are cylindrical but faced with four broad fillets, 
^and the soffit consists of a round which is faced with a 
broad flat fillet. The windows are obtusely pointed but 
without hood mouldings, and they each contain three 

u 
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lights, the betuia of which are Irefoiled. The chapel ol 
St. Peter's CoUege. Cambridge, finished in 1632. eshibito 
in the east wall a pointed window, clnmaily designed, in 
the Debased style, divided by mullions into five prin- 
cipal lights, round-headed, but trefoiled within; three 
series of smaller lights, rising one above the other, also 
ronnd'headed and trefoiled. fill the head of the window. 
the composition of which, tlioagh comparatively rude. 
is Ulustrative of the taste of the age. On each side of 
the window on the erterior is a kind of semi-classic 

Several of the college ohapels in Ox- 
ford, being late erections, are bnilt in 
the Bebased style, as Brasenose, Wad- 
ham, and Oriel. The windows of the 
latter, one of them round-headed, are 
filled with very inelegwit traceiy, and 
the lai^ oval openings in the head 
being withont foliations have a very bald 
and nnpleasing appearance. The face of 
the mullion is channelled with a deep 
hollow. In Stowe Chnrch, Northamp- 
tonBhire. several windows were inserted 
at a general reparation of the chnrch in 
1639; they are aqnnre-headed, having a hood moulding 
over, and for the moat part divided into three obtnsely 
pointed arched lights, withont foliations. ITnder the 
windows of the south aisle is a stringcourse, more semi- 
classic than Gothic. On the sonth side a plain ronnd- 
headed doorway was inserted at the same period. 
The parish church of Fulmer, Bnckinghamahire, a 
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plain brick structtire, with a few stone dressings, was 
built in 1610, at the expense of Sir Marmaduke Darell. 
The window-frames are of stone, square-headed, and 
each of two plain lights. 

The tower and south aisle of Yamton Church, Ox- 
fordshire, erected by Sir Thomas Spencer, a.d. 1611, 
have the same kind of square-headed window, with 
arched lights without foliations, as those at Stowe. On 
the north side of Lubenham Church, Leicestershire, is 
an obtuse and nearly flat-arched doorway of the early 
part of the seventeenth century; the arch is within a 
square head, the jambs are moulded half-way down, 
when the mouldings die in a plain bevelled base ; over 
the head of the door is a horizontal hood moulding 
without any return. Near to this doorway is a square- 
headed window of three rectangular-shaped lights formed 
by vertical muUions, which are faced with a semi- 
cylindrical moulding with a square-edged fillet run- 
ning up it, as in the mullioned windows of that period 
of domestic architecture; this window is surmounted 
by a horizontal dripstone or hood moulding without a 
return. 

Arthuret Church, Cumberland, rebuilt a.d. 1609, is 
a large structure consisting of a tower, nave, north and 
south aisles, and chancel ; the eastern bay of each aisle 
flanks the chancel, and is divided from the rest of the 
aisle by an arch. The arches between the nave and 
aisles are plain pointed, and double-faced with cham* 
fered edges ; they spring from plain octagonal piers, 
and are precisely similar to plain pier arches of the 
fourteenth century, with the exception of the cap 
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mouldings, which consist of the pecnliar ogee, common 
as a crest moulding of this period.* 

The church of Stene, in Northamptonshire, built by 
one of the Crewe family, a.d. 1620, presents features 
both of Debased Gothic and semi-classic detail. It con- 
sists of a nave or body, and two aisles, but no defined 
or separate chancel. The east window is pointed, of five 
lights, the mullions crossing in the head; the remaining 
windows are square-headed ; the parapets, which consist 
of plain horizontal blocking-courses, are surmounted 
at intervals by small obeliskal pyramids finished with 
balls, in lieu of pinnacles. On the north side is a door- 
way of Italian detail. 

The chancel of Passenham Church, Northampton- 
shire, was re-edified by Sir Eobert Banastre, a.d. 1626, 
and exhibits a mixture of Debased Gothic and semi- 
classic detail. The roof is ribbed and waggon-yaulted, 
which form it retains on the exterior; the* east end is 
surmounted with a cross ; the windows are pointed, the 
east window contains four principal cinquefoil-headed 
lights with tracery above, formed principally by vertical, 
but with some curved, mullions; the general arrange- 
ment has, however, a clumsy appearance ; the side win- 
dows are also pointed, and contain two principal lights, 
with lesser lights in the head, inelegantly formed by 
the vertical and curved tracery bars; the jambs are 

^ On a tablet in Grantham Charch, Lincolnshire, is the following in- 
icription ;— ** William Barkesdall maister of arts Prebed_of Salisbarie at 
his owe ppro cost ft charges coverd y* south side of this Chacell w^i^ an new 
roofe and lead new cast & laide on in ;« yeare of y* raigne of onr Soaeraige 
Iord_Jame8 by y« grace of God of Englad Scotland firaoe ft Irelad king 
defMor of y* faith ftc' the tU c of Scotl&d y« xli\j a Do 1009." 
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moulded, but in a shallow and meagre manner; oyer 
each window is a hood moulding, and beneath the win- 
dow runs a horizontal string of tolerable design, con- 
sisting of an upper and under sloped face, and a cavetto 
beneath. The buttresses have a singular appearance, 
and the sloped set-offs of overlapping slabs with a pro- 
jecting moulding exhibit a bold but not good effect. 
The south doorway has a plain segmental-arched head 
with a key-stone in the centre, and over this is an in- 
scribed tablet,' with armorial bearings, surrounded with 
scroll-work. The interior is fitted up choir-like, with a 
chancel screen and stalls. The whole of this structure 
displays marks of a fervent desire, rather than of a 
successful attempt, to revert to the ancient principles 
of Ecclesiastical Architecture. 

The south porch of Chiddingstone Church, Kent, bears 
the date of the year of its construction, 1626. The ex- 
ternal doorway arch is semicircular, with a key-stone in 
the centre, and is contained within a square head formed 
by a hood moulding over ; the spandrels are filled with 
shallow sculptured foliage, and the jambs are slightly 
moulded half-way down in a manner not unusual in the 
depressed arched doorways of this period. Over the 
apex of the gable of the porch is a cross, of the "form 
heraldically termed hottonee, or trefoiled at the extremi- 
ties, and this cross is of a date coeval with the porch. 
The chancel of Baddesly Clinton Church, Warwickshire, 
was rebuilt a.d. 1634, and contains in the south wall two 



• The inscription is as follows: — "Robertns Banasterias Miles hano 
saeram JEdem (ad laudem Deo) propriis sumptibua condidit JEtatis sue 
anno 66, annoq. 1626." 
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sqnare-headed windows of three lights each, and a de- 
pressed foor-oentred arch doorwaj, plainlj splayed. In 
the north wall is a single sqnare-headed window of 
two lights, and the east window consists of five lights, 
divided by a transom within a depressed pointed arch ; 
at the A'pex of the roof is a plain cross of good design. 
Most of the windows of the chnrch of Bletchley, in 
Buckinghamshire, a stmctnre principally of the Deco^ 
rated style, appear to have been removed in the seven- 
teenth century, and square-headed windows inserted 
in their stead. These alterations, from the date 1637 
appearing on the embattled parapet of the nave, and 
also on the poor-box within the church, may fairly be 
ascribed to that period. The clerestory windows are 
square-headed, and are divided by mullions into three 
obtuse-arched headed lights without foliations, similar 
to those in Stowe Church, Northamptonshire. In the 
wall of the north aisle, and in other parts of the church, 
are square-headed windows, with hood mouldings over, 
of three pointed lights cinquefoiled in the heads, and 
these appear to have been inserted at the same period. 
The alterations effected by the celebrated antiquary. 
Brown Willis, in the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, are indicated by two plain square-headed door- 
ways in the Boman or Palladian style, with key-stones 
on the entablatures : by the east window of the chancel, 
a clumsily designed and ill-constructed window of five 
lights, trefoiled in the heads, with a quatrefoil opening 
over each ; by the pinnacles of the tower, surmounted 
by stone baUs ; and in the interior, by the chancel screen 
of oak, designed in the Palladian style with Ionic 
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pilasters ; and by the ceiling of the chancel, which is 
painted with the figures of the twelve Apostles with 
their different emblems. Carsington Church, Derby- 
shire, mostly rebuilt a.d. 1648, is of one pace, there being 
no division between nave and chancel; the windows 
are square-headed, the south doorway phdn and semi- 
circular-headed, with a key-stone on the top of the 
arch, and an horizontal moulding, common to this age, 
running above. A similar moulding runs along a 
plain horizontal parapet. On a stone in the south 
waU I Beedified 1648. | 

The present roof of the chancel of Pillerton Church, 
Warwickshire, was apparently constructed in the seven- 
teenth century, and the framework is rude and clumsy. 
The pitch is lofty, and probably the same as that of the 
original roof. There is no girder or tie-beam, but the 
roof is divided into three bays, and at some distance 
below the wall-plates spring horizontal hammer-beams 
supported by wall-pieces, which rest on corbels and 
curved braces ; from the hammer-beams spring short dia- 
gonal braces, which rest on the principals, and also long 
curved braces, which serve to strengthen the collar or 
wind-beam ; from the latter hangs a small pendant, and 
the same description of ornament projects horizontally 
from each hammer-beam. Each sloping side of the 
valley of the roof is divided horizontally by two purlins. 
The date is indicated by the pendant and rude orna- 
mental details rather than by the constructive features. 

The roof of the north aisle of Newport Church, Isle 
of Wight, was apparently constructed in the reign of 
Charles the First. It is flat, divided into bays by tie- 
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beams, intersected with longitudinal beams with carved 
bosses at the intersections, where within scroll-work 
appears on one a coronet and plome of feathers with Ich 
dien, on another a crown and harp, on a third a crown 
and thistle, on a fourth a crown and rose, on a fifth a 
crown and fleur de lis, and on a sixth a crown and 
portcullis. 

But Stanton Harold Church, Leicestershire, erected 
by Sir Robert Shirley, a.d. 1653, is perhaps the latest 
complete specimen of a country church in the Debased 
Gothic style. It consists of an embattled tower, a nave, 
north and south aisles, and chancel. The east window 
is pointed, and the mullions are moulded, and cross in 
the head; the principal lights, four in number, are 
cinquefoiled, and those in the head quatrefoiled ; the 
parapet of the nave is embattled and pierced with 
quatrefoils, and beneath is a hollow cornice moulding ; 
the side windows of the chancel are of three lights, but in 
other respects resemble the east window ; the windows 
of the aisles are also pointed, with hood mouldings oyer. 
The clerestory wall is pierced with square-headed win- 
dows, three on each side. On the south side of the chan- 
cel, and leading to a vault, is an obtuse-pointed* ardied 
doorway, with an entablature above supported by Doric 
columns, which flank the doorway. The west and prin- 
cipal doorway, rich of its kind, exhibits a mixture of 
Gothic and semi-classic detail, the latter predominating. 
In the interior, the arches, three on each side the nave, 
which support the clerestory, are simple double-faced 
pointed arches with chamfered edges, and spring from 
angular-shaped piers with plain ca^pitals. Although the 
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general proportions of this chnrch are stunted, and far 
from pleasing to the eye, the ornamental detail shallow 
and somewhat meagre in execution, and the fitting up 
of the interior with close pews, three feet nine inches 
high, not altogether such as could be desired, it stands 
a monument of a pious and praiseworthy attempt to re- 
vive, under difficulties, and "in the worst time," at no 
small cost, our ancient Ecclesiastical Architecture. 

The little church of Compton Wynyate, Warwickshire, 
is. an unpretending structure erected a.d. 1665, on the 
site of the old church destroyed by the Parliamentarian 
troops in the civil war of the seventeenth century. It 
consists of a tower and nave, the latter divided longi- 
tudinally by four pointed arches of semi-Gothic design 
with hood-moulds over, springing from quatrefoiled- 
shaped piers with cap mouldings of seventeenth century 
design. The roofs are coved internally and painted with 
clouds so as to indicate morning and night. There is 
no distinct chancel; but the communion table is placed 
against the middle of the wall at the east end of the 
naye. A plain pointed doorway leads into the tower 
from the west of the nave. The exterior of the tower, 
which is plain and embattled, has a pointed belfry win- 
dow on each side ; but no others. In the south wall of 
the nave is a pecuHar semi-Palladian round-headed door- 
way, somewhat rusticated, with scroll-work ornamenta- 
tion: on this side are two square-headed windows of five 
lights, trefoiled in the heads, with hood-moulds over : 
between the windows is a pilaster. The north wall is 
pierced with two windows of similar design to those in 
the south wall. The east windows, there are two of late 
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Debased Grothio. They are segmentally arched, with 
a hood-monld oyer each, and consist of three lower and 
three upper lights, trefoiled in the heads. Between the 
two east windows extemallj is a buttress. Though 
the work is plain, this church exhibits throughout a 
very curious example of late Debased Grothic and semi- 
Palladian design, but the fittings in the interior of the 
church are paltry. 

Momington Church, Herefordshire, consisting of a 
tower» nave, and chancel, presents, with the exception 
of the tower, which is apparently of the fifteenth century, 
a fair specimen of the debased style of Ecclesiastical 
Architecture which prevailed in the reign of Charles the 
Second. The south porch is of Palladian design, with 
a round arch and keystone, with the date oyer 1679, to 
which period the building of the nave and chancel may 
clearly be assigned. Externally the windows, with the 
exception of the east window, are square-headed wifch 
plain labels over, and each contains four semicircular- 
headed lights, the two upper divided from the two 
lower lights by a transom. The east window is seg- 
mentaJly arched and contains six lights, the three upper 
divided from the three lower by a transom ; above this 
window armorial bearings are inserted. The apex of 
the roof at the east end is surmounted by a knob-like 
excrescence, instead of a cross. Internally the nave is 
fitted with bench seats ; these, though plain, are good 
and sufficiently massive. The font, at the west end, has 
a shallow bason and the date 1680. The pulpit, on the 
north of the nave, is carved in the style which then 
prevailed. The chancel screen, of the same period, has 
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plain panel-work below and open-work above of round 
arches with twisted shafts. The commnnion table bears 
the date of 1679, and has twisted column legs. The 
ceiling is underdrawn with plaster. The nave and 
chancel with their internal fittings, though plain, present 
a very complete specimen of the architectonic features 
of the age. 

The chancel of Islip Church, Oxfordshire, rebuilt by 
the celebrated Dr. Eobert South, a.d. 1680, is in the 
Debased Gothic style, the walls are without buttresses, 
and the windows have semicircular heads with mullions 
crossing and intersecting each other without foliations.' 

The church of St. Mary Aldermary, London, having 
been destroyed by the fire in 1666, was rebuilt by Sir 
Christopher Wren, a.d. 1681, in seeming imitation of 
the former church. In this, the piers and depressed 
pointed arches which support the clerestory bear a con- 
siderable resemblance to those of the fifteenth century, 
but the foliage and decorative detail displayed in the 
spandrels denote at once the period of construction. 
In the groining of the nave and aisles the architect has 
attempted to imitate the fan-tracery groined roofs of 
the fifteenth century, but even here the design betrays 
itself, for instead of pendant cones in the centre of the 
roof are circular concave compartments. This structure 
exhibits perhaps one of the latest attempts to imitate 
the church architecture of the Middle Ages, after the 
general introduction of the FaUadian or Italian style. 

* On one of the beams of the roof is this inscription :—** "RovBVtUB 
South, S.T.P. Iir Ecglbsiax Hako Parochialkk Ikductub Awvo 
Domini 1678, Propriis Sumptibus Hang Cahobllariaic a Fuitdaxbittis 

IHSTAUBATIT EXTRUXITQVB. AVITO DlTI. 1680." 
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Towards the end of this centory Gothic mouldingB 
appear not to have been understood, as in the attempt 
to re-construct portions of churches in that style we 
find those of classic art to prevail. Such is the case 
with respect to the tower of Eynesbury Church, St. 
Neot*8, Huntingdonshire, rebuilt in a kind of Debased 
Gothic and mixed Boman style, jljd. 1687. Ingestiy 
Church, Staffordshire, was rebuilt A.D. 1676. The tower 
is finished at top with a balustrade, and ornamented 
with urns or yases at each comer. Other instances of 
the kind might also be enumerated. The tower, nave, 
aisles, and transepts of the church of St. Mary at War- 
wick,* which were rebuilt after the fire, a.d. 1694, by 
which those portions of the old church were destroyed, 
and completed a.d. 1704, exhibit a curious and late 
instance in which the pointed form of the arch is re- 
tained in the doorways, windows, and pier arches, 
whilst the details are semi-classic in design, and pointed 
arches in the tower are intermixed with semicircular 
coved niches. The sections of the pier arches in the 
nave resemble many of those of the fifteenth century, 
being formed from a square, fluted or hollowed at the 
angles, with a semicylindrical shaft attached to each of 
the flat faces, whilst the capitals are composed of the 
echinus and acanthus. The interior of the roof is under- 
drawn and arched, and divided by ribs into cellular com- 
partments in imitation of groining. The windows are 
large, but the tracery, unique of its kind, is in miserable 



• This Btracture, which was erected after a design by Sir William 
Wilson, is fully described in a work entitled ** Notieet of the Churehn 
in Wanoickuhire" 
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taste, the head of each window being filled with a huge 
light, in form resembling a horse collar. An open bal- 
Inster parapet snrmonnts the walls, and this is relieved 
at intervals by nms. Amongst other churches or por- 
tions of snch built or reconstructed in the seventeenth 
century, and of which the dates are ascertained, the fol- 
lowing may be enumerated : Boughton Church, North- 
amptonshire, built A.D. 1699. Tower of Wyke Dyve, 
Northamptonshire, rebuilt a.d. 1617. Tower of Belton 
Church, Lincolnshire, rebuilt a.d. 1637. The chancel 
of the same church was rebuilt circa a.d. 1720. Ash- 
bumham Church, Sussex, built a.d. 1663, and consecra- 
ted A.D. 1667. Billesley Church, Warwickshire, rebuilt 
A.D. 1692, by Bernard Whalley. The license by the 
Bishop of Worcester, dated a.d. 1692, for the rebuilding 
of Burmington Church, in Warwickshire, is indicative 
of the state of feeling then prevalent in church building, 
and of the shortened proportions of chancels in new 
churches. The license recites that it appeared by 
petition that the old church had fallen down about four 
years previous and still lay in ruins. That the rebuild- 
ing of it in its former dimensions was unnecessary, and 
that one bell would be enough ; and that the parishioners 
had requested that the rest of the bells and the lead, and 
the other materials of the old church, might be applied 
to the raising of the new one. License was therefore 
granted for the erection of a chapel, to be raised on the 
same dimensions as the body of the church was before, 
namely, 32 feet long and 20 feet wide, and for the leaving 
out of the tower which stood between the chancel and 
the church, maldng a cupola at the west end for the 
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single bell, and for the church to be moved more east- 
ward to the chancel, and that the chancel might be con- 
tracted from 18 feet long and 12 feet wide to a less com- 
pass, " after the modem fashion of some new chnrches 
in London."/ 

At the commencement of the eighteenth oentnry the 
Boman or Italian mode appears to have prevailed gene- 
rally in the churches then built, without any admixture 
even of the Debased Gothic style ; they were often con- 
structed of brick, with stone dressings and quoins, either 
in the plainest possible manner, or else ornamented 
with urns, festoons, and other symbols of Paganism. 

The tower of Whitchurch Church, Hants, rebuilt a.d. 
1716, is of brick, covered with plaster, in the Palladian 
style, and contains a plain semicircular west doorway 
with a keystone in the head, a plain oval window just 
above, and over that two sets of Palladian windows 
with stone dressings and keystones, the whole finished 
with an embattled parapet. Barston Church, Warwick- 
shire, is a Palladian structure of brick, consistiug of a 
tower, nave and chancel; the roof is flat-ceiled and 
under-drawn. At the angles of the tower are stone 
quoins, with plain Palladian windows with stone dres- 
sings. Over the west door is an inscribed stone, nearly 
obliterated, commemorative of the rebuilding of the 
church in 1721. The body of Alcester Church, War- 
wickshire, re-edified a..d. 1733, exhibits in the exterior 
walls a very debased kind of Gothic ; the windows are of 
two lights, without foliation, obtusely-pointed and four- 

/ The sabstanM of this docament is given very fiilly in Dugdals*» Antig, 
Wanoickthirt, ed, 1730, p. 697. 




centred, with hood mouldings over; bnttresses inter- 
vene between them, and the parapet is embattled ; but 
the details are meagre, and all the mouldings shallow 
and poor. In the interior the aisles are divided from 
the nave by Doric columns, which support the roof, 
which is covered by a flat under-drawn plaster ceiling ; 
there is a recess for the altar, rather than a chancel, 
being only ten feet deep by sixteen feet in width. The 
tower of Speen Church, near Newbury, erected a.d. 
1734, is of brick, rusticated at the angles, and the 
windows are of brick, with stone imposts and keystones. 
Honiley Church, Warwickshire, rebuilt in the Palladian 
style, A.D. 1723, exhibits a semicircular east end and 
a balustrade parapet, with urns at intervals, and the 
tower is surmounted by a spire.' 

Gralby Church, Leicestershire, has a Palladian tower 
built in 1741. The old church of Upton-upon-Sevem, 
Worcestershire, was taken down in 1754 and a new one 
built and opened in 1758, but the tower was not finished 
till 1772. This is a structure wholly in the Palladian 
or Italian order, consisting of a square tower with a 
projecting cornice, Surmounted by octagonal masonry, 
from which springs a cupola, finished with a smaller 
cupola. The body of the church exhibits on the south 
side a rusticated doorway, surmounted by a triangular 
pediment, and is lighted on that 'Side by four plain 
round-headed windows. A small chancel, or rather an 
apology for such, with a plain rustic doorway on the 

9 On the west front of the tower is this inscription : 'Ad Oforinm Dei 
Johannes Siuders Arm. propiiis tumptibua hanc Hoctenam afd\ficavU An^ 
saiutu 1723.' 
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south side, and a Palladian window in the east wall 
consisting of a round-headed light, flanked by two 
smaller square-headed lights, the whole presenting a 
isir specimen of the Palladian church architecture of 
the period. 

Towards the close of this century originated the 
revival of the study of Ancient Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture, as exemplified in the church of Combe d'Abitot, 
Worcestershire, built in 1763, and one of the earliest 
in the revival of the Gk>thic : the details are feeble, the 
outline and proportions not good, but a laudable intent 
is visible ; in the churches of Stanford, Worcestershire, 
erected a.d. 1768, and described by Nash as " an elegant 
Gbthic structure" ; of Tetbury, Gloucestershire, erected 
A.D. 1781, from the plans of Francis Hirons, an architect 
of Warwick ; of St. Nicholas, at Warwick, erected about 
the same period ; of East Norton, Leicestershire, erected 
A.D. 1783; of Stapleford, Leicestershire, rebuilt a.d. 
1783 ; of Carlton, Northamptonshire, erected a.d. 1788 ; 
and of Leek Wootton, near Warwick, erected a.d. 1792. 
In these churches we may perceive praiseworthy though 
feeble and unsuccessful attempts to imitate the architec- 
ture of the Middle Ages, but they exhibit only meagre 
detail, and unmeaning and tasteless ornament blended 
with faulty design, without any boldness of conception 
to counterbalance the effect thus produced. They must, 
however, be considered with reference to the age in 
which they were constructed, and as works produced 
in the dawn of the revival. 

But notwithstanding the attempts thus made to 
revive the ancient styles of Grothic Architecture, the 
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semi-classic, FaUadian, or Roman orders prevailed in 
the designs for churches to the close of the eighteenth 
century. 

The church of Nuneham Courtney, Oxfordshire, was 
erected in 1764, the old church having been demolished, 
by Simon Lord Harcourt, and somewhat resembles a 
Pagan temple with a peristyle supporting a pediment 
in front, and behind a circular dome. The church 
of St, Chad, Shrewsbury, built 1790—1792, on a site 
different to that of the old church, which fell in ruins 
in 1788, is in the Palladian or Italian style, with a 
circular area and galleries round like a theatre, the 
altar being placed on the north side. The steeple con- 
sists of a square rustic basement, from which rises an 
octagonal- shaped belfry, surmojinted by a storey of 
cylindrical masonry surrounded by Corinthian columns, 
and finished with a small cupola. The whole is devoid 
of church arrangement, but is in accordance with the 
feelings of that age. The parish church of Banbury, 
erected between 1790 (when the old venerable and 
beautiful church was demolished) and 1797, is likewise 
in the Palladian style, pretentious, but not church-like. 

During the present century, the practical study of 
Ancient Ecclesiastical Architecture has greatly in- 
creased, but the principles have been until lately ill 
understood, and the misapplication of detail and neglect 
of harmony of proportion in most of the churches pro- 
fessedly built to imitate those of old, together with the 
shortsighted utilitarian economy which has prevailed in 
the erection of some, have occasioned them, with few ex- 
ceptions, to be full of glaring defects. In the last few 

X 
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eventfol years an eitrMirduuuj impulse Imb been given 
to thia study, and our ancient Christian Architecture, 
in its parity and odjastment of proportion, has begnn 
to bo properly considered. The present is, however, 
still an age of Transition from a low and perverted to a 
purer and better taste. 
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Abacus, the square tile-like upper 
member of a Xorman capital, 
from which the arch immedi- 
ately spriojipg. Dacange speaks 
of it as "AbacTis vel abax, pars 
capitelli." 
vide vignettes, pp. 110, 111, anie, 

AoAVTHUs, a plant, the leaves of 
which are imitated in scolptore, 
and form the ornamental decora- 
tion of capitals in the Corinthian 
and Composite orders. 

AiSLX, ab ala, "ultra ecclesiae 
alas," — '*In ida septentrionali." 
Gervase. 

Apsis, the semicircolar or hemi- 
spherical termination we some- 
times find in the chancels of 
Norman chnrches. Ducange 
derives it, "Absida vel apsida, 

fornix, ex Gr. dyf/iSt arcns." 
" Absida est hemispheriam." 
"Pars eedis sacrte interior in 
qua altare coUocari solet, sio 
appellata." In this sense it is 
used by many ancient writers. 

Aboadb, a term in medieval archi- 
tecture mostly nsed to denote a 
series of blank arches springing 
from small and slender shafts, 
and placed in front of a wall to 
relieve the snrface. 

Vide vignette, p. 172, ante, 

BA.LLVSTBB, in mcdievsl architec- 
ture applied to the small colum- 
nar shafts, annulated, or with 
a swelling entasis, which are 
mostly found in the belfry win- 
dows of Anglo-Saxon churches. 
Vide vignette, p. Mi, ante. 

Basi, the lower and projecting 



mouldings of a pier or shaft, "ad 
bases pilariorum." Gervase. 
Vide vignette, p. Ill, ante, 

Bab-bblibb, Basso-hblibvo, sculp- 
ture, in low relief, as on the 
tympana of Norman doorways, 
fonts, &c. 

Boss, a sculptured knob, placed at 
the intersection of tiie ribs of a 
groined roof. 

Bbaobs, the curved pieces of tim- 
ber we frequently find beneath 
and strengthening the extremi- 
ties of the tie-beams, and be- 
tween the rafters and purlins, in 
roofs. Fuie vignette, jp. 197, an/0. 

Bbaokkt, a stone sculptured or 
moulded, projecting from a wall 
or from the back of a niche, and 
used for the purpose of holding 
or sustaining an image. 

Capital, the capping or upper 
members of a pier or shaft ; this 
sometimes consists of a series of 
mouldings, and sometimes is 
sculptured in imitation of foli- 
age, or with basso-relievos. 
Vide vignettes, pp. Ill, 1S8, 161. 

Cavbtto, a concave or hollow 
moulding. 

Chambbb, the sharp angle formed 
by two plane surfaces meeting 
at right angles, when cut off 
diagonally to a slope, or bevel, 
is called a chamfer. 

Chavobl, so called from the screen 
or lattice work, "a cancellis," 
by which, so early as the fourth 
century, it was separated from 
the body or nave or the church. ' 
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CiiOtsTBB, A elftutram, the IdcIo*- 
ad qoMraDralar ambulatory at- 
tached to conrentnal chorchea, 
and commaDicating with the 
monaatio offioea. 

CoLi;A.a-BBAX, an horixontal pieoe 
of timber framed between two 
principal rafters, hiffh up in the 
▼alley of a wooden roo( and 
lerving aa a tie. It is also called 
the wind-beam. 

Vidt reference, p. 197, amis. 

Cbookiv. Deacribed p. 179, omit. 

Cutp, architectorally need to de- 
note the segments of circles 
which form foliations. 

Duvsmxvft, a diapr^, Fr. a4I. 
terme de blaaon, rari^ de pin- 
sieurs cooleors, applied to the 
relief of any plane surface by 
the interweaTing or intersection 
of fretwork, or ooTering the 
field with a pattern. Bometimea 
it consisted of painting only, 
sometimes of embossed or sunk 
work covered with painting. 
Fide example given,!). 222, ante, 

Dbzp, the prqjectinpr moulding over 
an arch, answermg to the ** co- 
rona" in classic architecture. 
The hood moulding over door- 
ways and windows is often 
adled the ''dripstone.'* 

EoHxvuB, the egg and anchor or- 
nament in classic art peculiar to 
the Ionic capital. 

BvTABis, the swelling of a balluater 
shaft. 

Vide vignette, p. 64, emte. 

FzLLBV, generally used to denote 
a small square-edged moulding 
which frequently runs up or 
along and projects from the 
convex face of another mould- 
ing. It answers to the annulet 
in classic arcUtecture. 

FLUTiNes, the vertical hollows or 
channels which appear in some 
piers of the fifteenth century. 

FLTure BoTTEisa. 

Described, p, 171, ante. 



FoomroB, the graduated ooniBeB 
of masoniT in foundationa. 

vUe vignette, p. 70, anOe, 

Qboivb, the principal lines by 
which a vaulted roof was inter- 
aected, and divided into cellular 
oomptulroents, and also on which 
the vaulting waa pendant. These 
lines, originally plain with sharp 
angular edges, were afterwards 
constructed with ribs of cut 
atone plain or moulded. 
Vide vignettes, pp. 119, 126, amte. 

Haiocbb-bbaicb, the short beams 
in some firamed roofr, which pro- 
ject from the wall horizontally 
at the feet of the principals, and 
appear as if they were the ends 
or a tie-beam, the middle of 
which has been cut away. They 
are generally supported by a 
widl -piece and curved brace, and 
are often ornamentally decorated 
with an angel bearing a shield, 
or with some other figure at the 
extremity. Thev mostly occur 
in the construction of a particu- 
lar description of wooden roofr 
of the fifteenth century, common 
in the BulFolk churches. 

IxposT, in Anglo-Saxon remains it 
denotes the rude and frequently 
plain block capital from which 
the arch springs. 

Vide vignette, pp. 00, 62, euUe. 

Enro-roBT, a vertical piece of 
timber in a wooden roof ex- 
tending from the rid^e -piece, or 
point where the principal rafters 
meet, down to the tie-beam, and 
used in construction for the 
purpose of supporting the latter. 
Vide reference, p. 197, emU. 

Labbl, a term sometimes used to 
denote the straight sided hood 
moTilding over a square-headed 

\ i. Jow. 

Mask, moulded corbels so designed 
as, when viewed from a distance, 
to resemble a grotesque head. 

Navb, a navis, the body of a church 
was anciently likened to a ship. 
Apost. Constitutions, lib. 2, s. 28. 
*'Ab hac versus occidentem navis 
vel aula est eccleais." Gervase. 



AN EXPLANATION OF TECHNICAL TERMS. 
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Nioai, a nicher, Fr. to place or 
pat. Enfonoement poor mettre 
une statue. A cavitT, hollow, or 
recess in a wall or oattress for 
an image; it has genendly a 
canop7 orer it^ and a projecting 
bracket at the foot on which the 
image was placed. 

OoxB, an inflected mooldihg, the 
contour of which answers to the 
cyma reversa in classic architec- 
ture. In outline the form is 
graoeftd, and consists of a double 
curre, the lower convex, the 
upper concave. 

FMirYignette,p.90, ante, 

PLnrTH,the square pedestal under 
the base mouldings of a pier. 

Pbotoipalb, the principal rafters 
in the framework of a roof. 

Vide reference, J). 107, onto. 

FvBLnrs, pieces of timber running 
horizontally along the sloping 
sides of a roof and resting on 
the principal rafters, their con- 
structive use being to support 
the common rafters. 

Vide reference, jp. 197, ante, 

Qnsxv-PosTs, two vertical pieces 
of timber, suspended, one from 
each principal, down to the tie- 
beam, with an horizontal beam 
between the heads called the 
"straining beam." 

Ra.vt»8, the inclined timbers on 

the side of a roof; the principal 

rafters are called "principals," 

the smaller *' common rafters." 

Vide reference, p. 197, ante, 

Bnri.iB8Airoi, a term applied to 
the partial revival of classic art 
in the sixteenth century. 

BuBBLX, fragments of stone of dif- 
ferent sizes grouted with liquid 
mortar. This description of 
masonry was anciently much 
used in filling up the interior of 
walls, the external surface of 
which were constructed of ash- 
lar or out stone. 

Bd>gb-pixob, the piece of board 
or timber running longitudinally 



along the top of a roof, and 
against which the ends of the 
common rafters meet. 

Vide p. 197, ante. 

Scran, the under part or ceiling 
of an arch. 

Spavdbbi.14, the spaees or com- 
partments between the curves 
or haunches of an arch, and the 
square head or moulding formed 
round it: they are generally 
filled witn panel-work, foliage, 
shields, or sculpture. 

Spult, the jambs of windows, 
when constructed in a slanting 
or oblique direction, so as gnradu- 
ally to widen the lights inwardly, 
are said to be splayed. 

Stbut, wooden pro|» qr pieces of 
timber inclined diagonally tend- 
ing to support the pnncipal 
rafters, and springing from the 
tie-beam, king-post, or queen- 
posts. 

Vide reference,!). 197, ante, 

SuTHDirBB, the south door, "prin- 
cipals hostium ecdesisB, quod 
antiquitus ab Anglis et nunc 
usque $»thdure dicitur. Quod 
hostium in antiquorum legibus 
regum suo nomine ssBpe expri- 
mitur." Gervase. 

TiB-BBiics, the long horizontal 
beams or pieces of timber in a 
roof at the feet of the principal 
rafters, crossing from wall to 
wall, and in construction serving 
to tie or connect the framework 
of tiie roof together. They are 
also called "girders." 

Vide reference, p, 197, ante, 

TBi.B'8BPT,a transeptum, the cross 
aisles of a church of a cruciform 
plan. 

Tbavboics, the horizontal stone 
bars or divisions in the Ugbts 
or tracery of windows. They 
seldom occur previous to the 
fifteenth century. 

TncpAB*. Tncpiirmc, the flat sur- 
face of the space contained with- 
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■Ijit. 
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th« htmnjer-bflUD or lie-beim- 
Tiii nlareDoe, p. 187, imU. 
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Alhariol, Ambry, "six g^^eat plate 
locks with keys, broaght for a 
certain * armariol' in tne king's 
chapel," A.D. 1365; *'an 'arma- 
riole ' in the vestry for keeping 
the vestments in.*' 

Alobino, Alttr, Alura, sometimes 
need to denote the walk on the 
leads protected by a parapet; 
sometimes nsed to denote the 
parapet wall itself; sometimes 
a cloister. 

Abch-bttttakt, a flying buttress. 

Asseleb, Clrmb Hkwen, squared 
or cut stone. 

AuTEB, altar. 

Batelhent, that portion of a 
parapet which rises between two 
crenelles or embrasures. 

Batembnt lights, the npper or 
panel lights in the head of a per- 
pendicalar or fifteenth century 
window. Contract for glazing 
the windows of the Beauchamp 
Chapel, Warwick. 

Bat, the opening or light of a 
window^ comprised witnin two 
mnllions : the term is also used 
to denote the compartments in a 
roof as divided by principals and 
tie-beams. 

Bbmch-tablf, a stone seat carried 
round the walls of a church. 

BoTRASs, a buttress or external 
projection of masonry, abutting 
against a wall to strengthen and 
support it. 

BowTELS, perpendicular, round, ot 
bead mouldings, or small slender 
shafts attached to and running 
' up the face of a pier or jamb. 



Brattxshikg, a crest of carved 
open work on the top of a shrine. 

Broche sive Spira, Broach, the 
spire of a tower. 

Campanile, a belfiry, or bell-tower. 

Carnerib Chapbll, a charnel- 
house. 

Casement with Lews, a concave 
or hollow moulding containing 
foliage. 

Chapetrels, capitals. 

Chapiter-house, chapter-house. 

Chare roffbd, a roof vaulted with 
cut stone. 

Chirche garth, a churchyard. 

Clavis, a vaulting rib. 

Cler-story, clerestory, the walls 
of the nave supported by the 
arches which divide it ft-om the 
aisles, and pierced for lights. 

CoBBYL TABLE, the corbcls or pro- 
jecting brackets on which a 
parapet, and sometimes the eaves 
of a roof, are supported. 

Coupis, the battlements or por- 
tions of an embattled parlipet 
rising between the crenelles, (?) 

to masons working on the 

"pontell" -"-' " --" - 

1362. 



and "coupis," a.d. 



Crenelle, vide Kernel. 

Crest, the upper member or torus 
moulding with which a parapet 
is finished, and which roves 
along the wainscot of ancient 
pue work. 

CaooKYTT, a crocket. 
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CBOMR-itLSD, ft chnrcb with tna- 
■epU is M called. 

CftoM loif IB, ft bftftm of timber. 

CftTPTA, ft crypt, Tftiilt, or vad«r* 
croft fonna under the choln of 
many cmthedrftl ftnd other Urge 
chorchee. 

Eli, I»lb, ftiele. 

EXBATTAILMICIIT, ftB enbftttMl 

pftTftpet. 
Emtatlb, oftrred work. 

FLAVKDRBtTTLL, ftd MTandlllll 

chomm com flftonareetyll. — 
Anglic, Datch tile. 

FftAMCX BoTftAM, ft battreit eet 
diftffonftlly ftt the corner of ft 
boUding. 

FftSKiTom, ttona oftey to be 
worked. 

Fthial, ft term ftndently used to 
denote the whole of ft plnnftcle. 
ftnd not merely the icalptarea 
poppy-heftd or flower on the top, 
fts it now doei. 

Gabootls, GoftooL, the wftter- 
■poat prdecting flrom the pftrft- 
pet of ft cnorch, ftnd scnlptored 
to resemble ft monster, or the 
heftd of ft homftn being mftking 
grlmftces. 

Gaviix, gftble. 

GoBBKTTS, pieces of Cften stone, so 
cftUed A.D. 1831. 

GoBOMS, apparently bars or cramps 
of irons to secure the upper 
stones of a pinnacle. 

GoBOMis, ** six large ' goromlB ' of 
iron, to strengthen the stone in 
the tower of the gable and its 
pinnacles," a.d. 1336. 

GftxsB, a step. 

GaouiTD-TABLs, ft basement mould- 
ing. 

HoTjsxKos, canopied niches for 
images. 

HoTCH, a church chest. 

Imbattlkd, embattled. Quod Bi- 
CUB Whethill armiger possit fa- 
cere quoddam fortalitium sive 



Turilm imb att» l mt inflra mane- 
rium suum, Ac. A** 13«- £dw. 
lY. Cal. Rot. Pat. 

Jawvbs, the sides oi jambs of a 
window. 

Kbbmrl, the crenelle or embrasure 
of ftn embattled parapet. ' Ker- 
nellare' was the common term 
anciently used in licenses to 
fortify mansion houses. — " Quod 
Willus de Wanton possit kernel' 
tare cameram suam infra man- 
sum suum de Cmmhale in Com. 
Qloucestr." Cal. Bot. Fat. Ao. 
4o. Edw. 2di. 

KxBXB, KiBX, a church. 

Kmottks, finials (?) " with cro- 
chetes or oomeres with knottes 
of gold." 

Lattiui, a mixed metal, principally 
of copper, of which many ar- 
ticles of church Aimiture were 
composed. 

Latatokt, Lavfttoris, pisdnn or 
water drains. 

Lymtom, lintel. 

LioHTBS, diTlsions of a window, 
** a wyndowe of twa lightes." 

Hariola, an image of the blessed 
Virgin. 

Holds, forms or patterns to work 
from. 

HoTNKLs, mullions, or the upric^ht 
stone bars which divide a wm- 
dow into Ughts. 

Htd-allbt, the nftve or middle 
ftisle. 

Mtkbtbb, the church of ft mon- 
astery. 

Natis Ecclesia, the body of the 
church or nave. 

KoDv«, the boss at the intersection 
of the ribs of a roof. 

NowKix, the newell or shaft round 
which the steps in a spiral stair- 
case wind. 

OSTBXCH-BOABJD, WSinSCOt. 

Otxrhabdb (?) "before the rood 
of pity, in the oyerharde of the 
church," ^»* 1609. 
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OfTsaioBTx, ihe clerestory. 

pATHoirS) patterns or designs for 
work to De executed from. 

FXNOAHT, anciently a term need to 
denote the wooden wall-pieces 
which support the prindpids of 
a roof. 

PnoLosB, pARCi^osx, a screen to 
divide a quire, or diantry chapeL 

PxKPETM-wAix, a wall of hewn 
stones clean wrought, each ex- 
tending through the whole of 
its thickness. 

PsTBA DB cADAjf 0, Cacu stoue. 

PiLSBS, PiLLAiu, the piers which 
support the arches of the nave, 
anciently so called: "Ck>lumn» 
ecclesiffi que vulgo pilarii dicun- 
tur." Geryase. 

PlNNACLTS, PtNACLXS, PyVNA* 

KILLS, pinnacles: "Cum pin- 
naculis deauratis." Geryase. 

PiBciNA, the drain under a fene- 
Stella on the south side of an 
altar, in the wall. 

Pixis, generally used to denote 
the Fix, or receptacle for the 
host, but sometimes used to de- 
note an offertory box at the 
shrine or before the image of a 
8aint. In this sense it is men- 
tioned in the compotus or ac- 
count Boll of Finchale Priory, 
Durham, sub anno 1363-4. 
'* Item respondet de xiilj* xd re- 
ceptis de pixide Sancti Godrici." 
In BridUngton Church, York- 
shire, is an ancient stone Fixis 
or offertory box of this kind, 
projecting from one of the piers, 
together with a bracket for an 
image. 

PoMKLL, the finial of a pinnacle 
or spire. 

PoBCH, PoRTious, aucicntly used 
to denote an aisle, but some- 
times, as now, the '"vestibulnm 
ad yalvas ecclesis." 

PoTWTTTL, "ypaved, with poynt- 
tyl, ich poynt after other," pav-, 
ing tiles of a peculiar kind. 



PsssBTTBBT, the retro-chotr of a 
conyentual church. '* De choro 
ad presbiterium tree erant gra- 
dos." Gerrase. 

PiTLPiTuic, anciently used to de- 
note a gallery, at the rood loft > 
" pulpitum rero turrem prodic- 
tain a navi quodammodo separa- 
bat." Geryase. 

Ptraxisbs, spires. 

QuxRx, quire. 

QuoiKs, "three hundred Caen 
stones called quoins," a.d. 1330; 
hewn stones to build in at the 
angles of a wall. 

Babtttmo, the grooye in the 
stone-work of a window to admit 
the glass. 

Baoge Stonb, small pieces of 
stone rough f^m the quarry, 
and not dressed. 

BBSPoxrND, the wall with a pier 
attached at the end of a series 
of arches. 

BsyssTBT, the yestry. 

BoDB-LOFTB, thc gallery oyer the 
entrance into the chancel in 
which the rood or crucifix was 
placed. 

BouoH Stonb, vide " ragge stone." 

SByEBBT, the bay or separate com- 
partment of a building. 

Soles, of the window — window 
sills. 

Squinch, (?) "100 foot achlere and 
squinches of 18 inches high, and 
16 at the least." Expenses of 
Louth broach. This term is 
supposed to mean the supports 
constructed diagonally at the 
corners or inner angles of a 
square tower near the summit, 
for the purpose of bearing four 
of the sides of an octagon spire. 

Sondblbt, " of iron for the 

windows," a.d. 1361. Bars of 
iron by which the glass was held. 

SiiPTiiL, Stbpult, a church tower. 

Tbxvobiuic, a gallery between the 
yaulting of the lusles and the 
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Bepulchral Heid^toue Croes, Bsltewell, DerbijBiiire. 
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OF CATHEDRALS AND CHUBCHES BXEEKRED TO. 



BEDfOBDSHIBE. 

Bedford, St. Peter's church, 68. 

St Mary's chareh, 103. 

Clapham church, 47. 66. 58. 
Elstow church, 88. 
Thnrleigh church. 87. 
Tilbrook chareh. 266. 
Willin^on chareh, 274. 
Wimington chareh, 211. 228. 227. 

BERESHIBE. 

Ayhigton chareh, 84. 120. 
Comnor chareh, 211. 
Marcham chareh, 2^. 
North Hiockser chareh, 244. 
Shotteshrook chareh, 226. 
Speen chareh, 903. 
Sanningwell chareh, 288. 
Windsor, St. George's chapel, 252. 

262. 
Wyckham chareh, 53. 64. 66. 66. 68. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIBE. 

Bletchley chareh, 294. 
CaTcrsfield chareh, 46. 66. 66. 
Chetwood chareh, 163. 
Palmer chareh, 290. 
Hillesden chareh, 272. 
Layiugdon charcn, 46. 66. 
Stewkley chareh, 98. 102. 116. 
Thornton chareh, 273. 
Water Stratford church, 90. 
Wing church, 44. 68. 67. 

CAM6BIDGESHIBE. 

Cambridge, Emmanuel College 

chapel, 286. 
— ^— King's College chapel, 

262. 257. 262. 267. 
■ St. Benedict's church, 44. 

46. 69. 63. 64. 66. 
St. Petei^s College chapel, 

290. 



Cambridge, SI. Sepulchre's chareh, 

118. 
Ely cathedral, 88. 109. 166. 228. 
Stirbridge chapel, 133. 
Trumpington church, 226. 
WiUingham church, 193. 

CHESHIRE. 

Chester, St. Joho's church, 113. 

St. Mary's church, 268. 

Leigh church, 213. 

CORNWALL. 

Bodmin church, 273. 
Gnrthian church, 32. 
Morwenstow church, 93. 
Perranaabuloe church, 31. S8. 

CUMBERLAND. 

Arthuret church, 291. 
Burgh-on-the-Sands church, 206. 
Carlisle cathedral, 209. 
Lanereost Priory church, 183. 
Warwick church, 84. 
Wetherall church, 274. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Ashbourne church, 182. 
Bakewell church, 106. 112. 
Boulton chareh, 205. 
Brassington church, 88. 112. 
Carrington church, 295. 
Hognaston church, 129. 
Maekworth church, 186. 
. Mavfield church, 212. 
Melbourne church, 114. 
Repton church. 44. 63. 64. 67. 71. 162. 
Sandiacre church, 207. 
Steetly church, 84. 86. 98. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Collumpton church, 274. 

Exeter cathedral, 188. 220. 226. 264. 
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DOB8BT8HIBE. 



Bradford AbbM ehnrch, Stt. 
Ceme AbtM, 131. 236, 
Dorchflrter. St. Peter's church, 167. i 
FordingtoD charch, 87. 88. 89. 166. 
PIddleton charch, 231. 
Sherborne Abbey church, 01. tM, 

260.161 
*^— - CMtle, 117. 

DURHAM. 

DorhMD cathedral, n. 08. 101. 106. 

100. 114 168. 
Hartlepool church, 167. 
Jarrow church, 47. 60. 66. 71. 73. 
Kellowe church, 148. 
Honkewearmouth chureh, 68. 64. 

66. 68. 66. 71. 
Norton church, 148. 
PonUland church, 148. 

ESSEX. 

Castle Hedington church, 07. 
Ck>lchMtor, Trinity church, 61. 63. 

66. 
East Ham church, 84. 06. 
Lanffford church, 84. 
SouUi Weald church, 01. 

OLOUCESTEBSHIBE. 

ArUnffham church, 117. 
Berkeley church, 104. 
Bromsberrow church, 106. 
ClecTe church, 146. 
E^llngworth church, 46. 106. 
Deerhunt church, 40. 68. 66. 7t. 73. 
Elkstone church, 120. 
Gloucester cathedral, 82. HI. 110. 

141. 261. 262. 
Kempley church, 84. 205. 
Pauntley church, 206. 260. 
Preston church, 206. 

guennington church, 110. 
uerdean church, 131. 
Sedgebarrow church, 116. 
South Cemey charch, 144. 
Stoke Orchard church, 108. 
Tetbury church, 304. 
Tewkesbury Abbey church, 81. 106. 
Uldeadon church, 00. 01. 

HAHPSHIBE. 

Arreton church, Isle of Wight, 166. 
Boarhunt church, 66. 
Calboume church. Isle of Wight, 
167. 



Gorhampton church, 44. 68. 60.61. 
East-Meon church. 130. 
Easton church, 116. 
Headboum Worthy church, 132. 
Motteston church. Isle of Wight* 

83. 
Natoly church, 08. 
Newport church. Isle of Wight, 206. 
Bomsey Abbey church, 81. 106. 114. 

110. 131. 164. 
St. Cross church, ^Hnehester, 130. 

166. 
Shalfleet church. Isle of Wight, 90. 
Tichboume church, 66. 
Whitchurch church, 301. 
Winchester, St. John's church, 100. 
Winchester cathedral, 110. 111. 111. 

113. 114. 110. 129. 130. 173. 236. 

160. 161. 161. 164. 



HEBEFOBDSBIBE. 

Arenbury church, 84. 
Bishop's Frome church, 106. 
Brinsop church, 88. 132. 
Castle Frome church, 84. 130. 
Colwall church, 172. 
Fownhope church, 133. 
Hereford cathedral, 163. 170. 
Kilpeck church, 84. 06. 
Ledbury church, 97. 170. 108. 108. 

210. 
Mathon church, 84. 87. 06. 
Mocoas church, 84. 00. 
Momington church, 208. 
Preston church, 163. 
Stanford Bishop church, 84. 01. ' 
Stretton Sugwas church, 88. 130. 

HEBTFOBDSHIBE. 

St. Alban's cathedral church, US. 

St. Michael's church, 2& 

73. 
Brozbome church, 174. 
Buckland church, 227. 

HUNTINGDONSHIBB. 

EynesbuiT charch, 300. 
Farcett church, 271. 
Fletton church, 100. 101. 
Morborne charch, 144. 174. 
Overton Longville church, 214. 
St. Neot's charch, 261. 266. 263. 171. 
Stibbington charch, 314. 
Water Newton church, 188. 214. 
Woodstone churoh, 66. 68. 
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KENT. 

Ashford ehureh, 17. 
Aylesford chureh, 17. 239. 
Barfreston church, 90. 96. 
Canterbury cathedral, 106. 109. 110. 

116. 117. 119. 121. 146. 

147. 222. 241. 266. 
^— ^— St. Martin's chnrch, 5. S2. 

242. 

St. Peter and St.Paal,248. 

Chartham chnrch, 209. 
Chiddingstone church, 293. 
Darent church, 95. 96. 97. 106. 116. 

119. 121. 129. 
BoTer, church in castle, S6. 39. 69. 
Soman polygonal tower, 

S6.S7. 
Guston church, 91. 06. 
Horton church, 199. 
Kingston church, 200. 
Maidstone church, 271. 
Northfleet church, 260. 
Rochester cathednl, 88. 106. 107. 
St. Margaret at Cliff church, 91. 98. 

99. 114. 178. 
Swanacombe church, 66. 

LANCASHIBE. 

Cartmell Priory church, 146. 
Fumess abbey, 181. 
Manchester cathedral, 271. 

LEICESTEBSHIBE. 

Ashby Folville church, 210. 
East Norton church, 304. 
Evington church, 212. 
Galby church, 308. 
Glenfield church, 165. 
Hallaton church, 182. 
Kibworth church, 100. 218. 
Leicester, Soman building, 81. 

St. Mary's church,196. 264. 

St. NicQolas* church, 86. 

66. 

Trinity hospital, 162. 

Lubenham church, 291. 

Market Harboiough, St. Mary's, 

249. . 
Netherseal church, 224. 
North Kilworth church, 163. 
Orton-on-the-Hill church, 216. 
Somerby church, 166. 
Stanton Harold church, 296. 
Stapleford church. 803. 
Thurcaston churcn, 260. 
Tugby church, 65. 
Wanlip church, 227. 



LINCOLNSHIBE. 

Addlethorpe church, 848. 
Barton-upon-Humber ehuitiha 48. 

46. 48. 49. 53. 58. 68. 68. 
Belton churchy 301. 
Benington church, 176. 
Boston church, 204. 263. 
Bracebridge church, 46. 49. 60. 7S. 
Branston church, 46. 
Broughton church, 68. 
Claypole church, 210. 216. 
Clee church, 55. 58. 59. 127. 
Croyland Abbey church, 136. 145. 
GranUiam church, 292. 
Great Ponton church, 272. 
Holton-le-Clay church, 47. 65. 68. 

59. 62. 73. 
Hough church, 68. 
Kirkstead chapel, 150. 
Leyerton church, 271. 
Little Bytham church, 46. 
Uncohi cathedral, 154. 157.158. 160. 

165. 171. 173. 183. 238. 
Louth church, 276. 
Sopsley church, 46. 
Skillington church, 46. 
Stow church, 73. 80. 81. 
Swyneshead church, 204. 
Walthe church, 47. 55. 58. 78. 
Wilsford church, 46. 

MIDDLESEX. 

All Hallows' church, Lombard- 
street, 16. 
Aldermanbury, London, St.Mary'8, 

299. 
Kingsbury church, 75. 206. 
8t. Paul's cathedral, 16. 
St. Paul's church, Covent Garden, 

16. 
Temple church, London, 127. 142. 

175. 
Westminster abbey, 70. 118. 161. 
183. 

Henry the SeTenth's 

chapel, 261. 862. 258. 
262. 272. 279. 

St. Erasmus' chapel, 257. 

Westminster Hall, 269. 
— Court of Bequests, 61. 

NOTTINGHAMSHISE. 

Balderton church, 9S. 
Nottingham, St.Mary's churoh,196. 
Southwell Minster, 98. 106. 107. 20L 
Wysall church, 196. 
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Apethorpe chnreh, 289. 

Aihlej charch, 1P2. 

Barnaek church, 42. 43. 46. 49. 8S. 

W. 60. 61.62.66.08. 166. 
Btniwell, All SainU' charah, 177. 
Barton 8ea(rraTe church, 129. 
Blakesly church. 190. 
Boughton church, SOI. 
Braunston church, 178. 
Brifratock church, 47. 60. 61. 6S. 60. 

00. 0). 112. 
Brix«rorth church, 89. 41. 47. 66. 

64.66.08.71.93. 
Byflcld church, 196. 208. 104. 206. 

211. 226. 
Canon'a AshbT church, 261. 
Carlton church, 304. 
Caator church, 1. SH. 106. 127. 161. 
Chacombe church, 189. 204. 210. 
Charwelton church. 190. 208. 
Chipping Warden church, 189. 210. 

247. 
Cogenhoe church, 146. 
Cotterstock church, 241. 
Cottingham church, 189. 
Crick church, 218. 224. M7. 
Deaborouffh church, 267. 
Dodford church, 181. 
Earl's Barton church, 42. 46. 46. 48. 

49. 66. 06. 
Finedon church, 207. 266. 
Flore church, 162. 163. 201. 216. 218. 
Fotherinfrhay church, 248. 267. 
Green's Norton church, 46. 
Harleston church, 2i7. 
Hifrham Ferrers church, 165. 194. 
Irthllni^boroufrh church, 163. 
Islip church. 263. 
Ketterinfr church, 281. 238. 276. 
King's Sutton church, 267. 200. 
Litcnborough church, 201. 206. 210. 

213. 
Marston Trussell church, 178. 
Middleton Cheney, 204. 
Middleton stoney church, 102. 
Milton Malsor church, 213. 
Moreton Pinkney church, 171. 
Naaeby church, 192. 
Nassington church, 188. 
Northampton, St. Peter's church, 

98. 102. 114. 
Oundle church, 168. 
Passenham church, 285. 292. 
Pattishall church, 46. 
Peterborough cathedral, 82. 94. 102. 

109. 120. 163. 211. 244. 262. 267. 
Pitiford church, 88. 



Polebrook church, 173. 
Bothwell church, 141. 142. 143. 
Bushden church, 266. 
SeagraTe church. 213. 
Spratton church, 216. 
Stene church, 292. 
Stibbington church, 163. 
Stowe church, 44. 47. 49. 66. 290. 

294. 
Sutton Baaaett chapel, 144. 
Tanaor church, 162. 166. 
Thorpe Malsor church, 188. 
Wanaford church. Id9. 177. 
Warmington church, 167. 168. 170. 

171. 176. 177. 
Weston-bj-Welland church, 223. 
Whiston church, 236. 273. 
Wittering church, 46. 61 . 62. 67. 1 13. 
Woodford church, 157. 
Wood Newton church, 211. 244. 
Wyke DyTe church, 301. 
Yorweil church, 151. 

NOBFOLK. 

Basaingham church, 63. 66. 96. 
Castle Bising church, 78. 
Oillingham church, 99. 
Hadiseoe church, 94. 05. 
Howe church, 66. 
Little Snoring church, 144. 
Lynn, St. Nicholas chapel, 240.241. 
Norwich cathedral, 82. 94. 106. 109. 

110. 111.119.226.261. 
Outwell church, 2S0. 
Stratton, St. Michael chureh, 273. 
Trunch church, 256. 
Weybome church, 62. 
Worstead church, 256. 

NOBTHUMBEBLAND. 

Bywell, St.Andrew's chureh,63. 58. 

St. Peter's church, 58. 

Hexham Priory church, 63. 71. 72. 
175. 211. 243. 

OXFOBDSniBE. 

Adderbury church, 189. 195. 201. 

204. 238. 267. 
Ambrosden church, 218. 
Banbury church, 305. 
Bloxham church, 91. 203. 244. 
Brize Norton church, 181. 
Broughton church, 216. 218. 
Bucknell church, 83. 102. 162. 168, 
Burford church, 232. 
Charlton-on-Otmoor church, 169. 
Checkendon church, 84. 98. 
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Cropredj dmrch, 190. 280. 
Dorchester church, 102. 309. 
6ar8in(?ton church, 181. 210. 218. 
Great Milton church, 213. 
Han well church, 189. 
Iffley church, 33. 102. 114. 120. 
Islip church, 299. 
Minster Lovel church, 230. 
Northleigh church, 56. 
Nuneham Courtney church, 305. 
Oxford cathedral, 109. 114. 167. 163, 

175. 210. 251. 
Oxford, Brasenose College chapel, 

290. 
-^— ^ Merton College chapel, 

207. 209. 

Oriel College chapel, 290. 

' Wadham College chapel, 

290. 
' St. Giles' church, 167. 168. 

159. 160. 105. 
^— St. Mary Magdalen 

church, 223. 
— — — St. Michael's church, 46. 

53. 58. 
' St. Peter's church, 84. 

107. 116. 120. 

Magdalen College, 24. 268. 

Standlake church, 162. 

Stanton Harcourt church, 162. 192. 

260. 
Water Eaton chapel, 289. 
Witney church, 93. 220. 238. 
Tarnton church, 286. 291. 

BUTLANDSHIEE. 

Eetton church, 145. 
Langham church, 218. 
Oakham Castle, 129. 
Tickencote church, 114. 
Whitwell church, 161. 178. 

SHBOPSHIBE. 

Acton Eyre church, 130. 

Barrow church, 59. 

Buildwas ahbey, 109. 138. 139.140. 

149. 
Haughmond abbey, 146. 
Ludlow church, 218. 
Shrewsbury abbey church, 113. 

St. Chad's church, 306. 

Stanton Laoey church, 44. 60. 62. 

66. 216. 

SOMEBSETSHIBE. 

Bath abbey church, 232. 261. 252. 
268. 264. 271. 272. 



Bristol cathedral, 120. 133. 
^-^^— St. Mary Bedcliffe church, 
240. 244. 257. 

St. Mark's, 252. 254. 

St. Mary-le-Poor, 262. 

Church-hill church, 268. 
Clevedon old church, 142. 
Congresbury church, 239. 272. 
Croscombe church, 258. 
Glastonbury, St. Joseph's chapeL 

140. 175. 
Kewstoke church, 258. 262. 
Limmington church, 104. 
Martock church, 250. 
Portishead church, 258. 267. 
Stoke-sub-Hamdon church, 90. 
Taunton, St. Mary Magdalen 

church, 253. 276. 
Tickenham church, 112. 192. 
Wells cathedral, 154. 166. 178. 175. 

181. 183. 204. 226. 266. 
Wells, St. Cuthbert's church, 268. 

272. 
Worle church, 268. 262. 
Yatton church, 236. 251. 268. 
Yeovil church, 232. 

STAFPOBDSHIEE. 

Clifton Campville church, 260. 
Ingestry church, 300. 
Lichfield cathedral, 154.222. 226. 
Mayfield church, 223. 

SUFFOLK. 

Bacton church, 266. 
Bramsford church, 266. 
Henley, St. Peter's church, 144. 
Lavenham church, 247. 
Long Melford church, 247. 274. 
Orford chapel, 109. 
Sudbury church, 373. 
Woolpit church, 266. 

SUEEEY. 

Beddington church, 231. 
Compton church, 260. 
Croydon church, 232. 
Hascombe church, 205. 
Putney church, 252. 267. 
Worth church, 59. 

SUSSEX. 

Ashbumham church, 301. 
BoxgroYe church, 157. 169. 
Buncton chapel, 146. 
Chichester cathedral, 161. 155. 167. 
207. 
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Kew ShorebAm eborata, 97. 
St. Botolpb cboreb, 61. 
Bteyning cbareb, Hi. 
BompUng oborcb, 44. 4ft. 5S. n.6S. 
Wortb eborob, 44. 06. 67. 

WABWICKSHIBE. 

▲loMter ebnreb, 309. 

Arrow cbarcb. 904. 

Aottrej cburcb, 180. 

Baddesley Clin too eboreb, 980. 

Baginton cburcb, 159. 

Barston eboreb, 301. 

Beaudesert ebureb, 84. 98. 99. UO. 

906.260. 
Berkswell ebnreb, 84. 
Billealej eborcb, 301. 
BUton cbarcb, 201. 206. 925. 987. 
Biekenbill cbarcb, 113. 
Brailet cbarcb, 211. 21& 999. 
Braiid<m castle, 100. 
BrowDiOTer cbapel, 163. 165. 
Babbenhall cbarcb, 168. 
Bulkington cbarcb, 260. 
Barmington cbarcb, SOL 
ClaTcrdon cbarcb, 287. 
Clifton-on-Daasmore cboieb, 162. 
ColeabiU cbarcb, 130. 
€k)inbe abbey, 147. 
Compton Wyniate cborob, 997. 
GoTentry oatbednd, 948. 
CoTCDtry, 80. 

St. Micbael't cborob, 947. 

208. 279. 

St. John's cbnreb, 979. 

Cabington cbarcb. 113. 196. 
Danebarcb cbarcb, 189. 903. 907. 
Grendon cbarcb. 189. 218. 919. 
Orandboroagh cnarcb, 201; 
Hampton-ixL-Arden cbarcb, 91. 100. 

101.102. 
Henlej-in-Arden cbarcb, 239, 
Hillmorton cbarcb, 287. 
Honilej cbarcb, 803. 
Kenil wortb cbarcb, 91. 
Kinwarton oburcb, 214. 
Knowle chapel, 209. 971. 
Lapworth cnarcb, 260. 
Leek Wootten charob, 304. 
Little Packington cbarcb, 145. 
Long Compton cbarcb, 271. 
Monk's Kirby cbarcb. 100. 
Newbold'On-Avon cbarcb, 249. 
Fillerton cbarcb, 205. 
Preston Bagot cbarcb, 206. 
Batley cbarcb, 190. 
Bowington cbarcb, 83. 
Bagby cbarcb, 176. 



Bytsa-on-IhuMBore cibnreb. 99. 

110. 112. 
Salford eboreb, 919. 
Sheldon cbarcb, 979. 
Sbotswell cbarcb, 3tO. 
Stoneleigb cbarcb, 88. 99. 114. 116. 

149. 910. 
8tratford-on-AToii eboreb^lS. 998. 

947.960. 
Tamwortb castle, 45. 
— cbarcb, 178. 
Tysoe eboreb, 189. 219. 
wapenbory eboreb, IttJL 168. 
WarmingUm eboreh, 910. 
WarwicJ^ St. Mary's eboreb, 278. 

30O. 
^^-^^ Beaocbamp cbapel, 260. 
951. 263. 267. 

St. Nicholas' eboreh, 804. 

Wootton-Wawen eboreb, 47. 40. 68. 

69. 68. 910. 226. 248. 260. 287. 
Wolfbampcote church, 260. 
Wolston eboreb, 84. 119. 
WolTey cbarcb, 227. 
Wyken eborcb, 86. 

WILT6HIBE. 
Bndford-opan-ATon Anglo-Saxon 

eborcb, 60. 66. 69. 67. 73. 
Brytford eboreb, 40. 
Boreombe eborcb. 45. 46. 67. 
DcTlzes. St. Mary^s eboreb, 141 
Malmesbory abbey eboreh, 32. 85. 

88. 08. 138. 140. 141. 930. 293. 
Balisbory cathedral, 151. 154. 156. 

167. 171. 174 176. 181. 182. 966. 

260. 
Balisbory, St. Thomas* eborcb, 239. 

WOBCESTBBSHIBE. 

Oombe d'AMtot eboreb, 304. 
Bredon eborcb, 83. 107. 
BTeebaoL, Abbots tower, 963. 
— ^— 8t.Lawrenoe'sebareh,263. 
Great MalTem Priory eboreb, 113. 

248. 262. 254 267. 
Harrington eborcb, 108. 216. 
Little Malrem eboreb, 273. 
Norton eboreh, 239. 
Pedmore ohordi, 190. 
Boose Loich eborcb, 91. 94. 
St. Kenelm*B cbapel, 260. 
Sbrewley eboreb, 273. 
Stanford cbarcb, 804. 
Tredington eborcb, 147. 
Upton-opon-Seyem eboreb, 303. 
Worcester oatbedral, 108. 110. 111. 

119. 152. 173. 183. 192. 279. 
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Aldborouzh cbuich, 
Bfvcrly MUuler. 146 

Bridlington Priory c 
Burton A«nea chiircl 
Byland BDber, lEl. 

DEwHburv church, j; 



■ ITS. 



KirkdBle i 
LaaKhUmea-le-MorUiHi cb 
Ripon cathedrid. 63. 71. 77. 
ch, i78. 



York, St. Vary Junior Biihoii 
ohureh. ii. M. 6D. 

8t. Macv'a abbey, 175. 

St. Michael- le.belfry 

shurch, 279. 

IRELAND. 
EillBni«7, iDulsfallen abbej, 3S 

SCOTLAND. 
Dalmeny cbunh, 110. 
Ttiiinri>rlln(. ahhcT ohnrcb. 109. 
bareh, m. 






sh, 1J3. 



Sbirlc 






Whllhy abbey, 151. 197. 171. 178- 

Totk' cathedra!, 120. 13S. 175. 189. 

103. 20n. 204, 278. 
York. St. Cmx chnrcb, 201. 
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INDEX, 
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Anfrlo-8axon architecture, list of 
churches containing TesUget of, 
74. 76. 76. 

Anirlo-Kaxon inscrlptiona, 73. 

Apsidal chancels, 84. 

Architectural buiidingt on Soman 
coins, 68. 

Architectural details early in MSB. 
68. 

Ashbourne church, dedication in- 
scription, 182. 

Bradford-on-A von, Anglo • Saxon 
church, nionoKraph on, 73. 

British triads, 35. 

Building contract, 268. 

Ceremonies, abolition of, 14. 

Churches, decay of, at the cloae of 
the 10th century, 79. 

Colchester castle, 39. 

Cross and candlesticks, retention 
of, 14. 

Diaper work, 222. 

DofT tooth ornament in wood, 178. 

Double doorways, 240. 

Domus inclusi, 21. 

Dover castle, church in, SO. 

Dry masonry, British, 33. 

Durandus, window splays, exposi- 
tion of, 96. 

Edward the Confessor, 80. 

Flamboyant style, 212. 247. 248. 240. 

Gervase, on the rebuilding of Can- 
terbury cathedral, 148. 

Hell, how pourtrayed in the Mid- 
dle Ages, 156. 

Homily, against peril of idolatry, 
280. 281. 

Inscriptions relating to buildings, 
227. 273. 274. 293. 294. 299. 303. 

Lead, covering of, for roots, 200. 

Leofric, Earl of Meroia, 81. 



Norman aisles, narrowness of, 8S. 
Normandy, towers of chorches in, 

104. 
Normandy, monastic buildinga in, 

282. 
Orientation of churches, 285. 296. 
Panel work, 251. 
Perranzabuloe diurch, note on, 81. 

32. 
Piers PloQghman, quotation from, 

228. 
Porticus, ancient signification, 242. 

243. 
Provincialisms, 22. 
Bevestry, 271. 
Bickman, Mr., 230. 
BipoD cathedral, Wilfired'a needle, 

63. 
Boman bricks, 35. 
Roman masonry, 35. 86. 
8t. George, legend of, 87. 
8t. George, symbolical sculpture 

of, 131. 265. 
St. George de Boscherville, Nor- 
mandy, 116. 
St. Marv the Virgin, images of, 

132. Iffl. 278: 
St. Michael, symbolical sculpture 

of, 131. 132. 
St. Michael's church, St. Albans, 

72. 
Screens, ancient wooden, 260. 
Scroll work, iron, on doors, 02. 
Vesica piscis, 88. 136. 137. 
Vestianum, 21. 
Vestments, 14. 
Walter of Colchester, sculptor and 

painter, 184. 
"WillB, bequests in, 283. 284. 
Windows, circular, 167. 
Windows, cost of, 209. 
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Thirteen Centuries. With Explanatory Essays and Indices. By 
C. H. Pearson, M.A- Imp. folio. 2nd Edition. 31J. 6d. 

THE BARONS' WAR. Including the Battles of Lewes and 
Evesham. By W. H. Blaauw, M.A. and Edition, with Additions 
and Corrections by C. H. Pearson, M.A. Demy 8vo. iolt. 6d. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM 1800 to 1815. Being 
a Reprint of the 'Introduction to the History of the Peace.' By 
Harriet Martineau. With New and Full Index. One vol. y. 6d. 
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THIRTY YEARS' PEACE, 1815-45, A History of the. By 
Harriet Martineau. With new and copious Index, containing 
upwards of 4000 references. 4 vols, post 8vo. y. 6d. each. 

QUEENS OF ENGLAND, from the Norman Conquest to the 
Reign of Queen Anne. By Agnes Strickland. Library Edition, 
with Portraits, Autographs, and Vignettes. 8 vols, post Svo. js. 6d. 
each. Cheap Edition, 6 vols. 5J. each. 

MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, The Life of. By-AoNES 

Strickland. 2 vols, post Svo. cloth gilt, lar. 

HISTORY OF THE IRISH REBELLION IN 1798. By 

W. H. Maxwell. With Portraits and Etchings on Steel by 
George Cruikshank. loth Edition, 'js. 6d. 



THEOLOGY. 

ARTICLES OF RELIGION, History of the. To which is 
added a Series of Documents from a.d. 1536 to A.D. 1615. To- 
gether with Illustrations from contemporary sources. By the late 
C. Hardwick, M.A, Archdeacon of Ely. 3rd Edition, Revised, 
»with additional matter, by the Rev. F. Procter, M.A., Author of 
•A History of the Book of Common Prayer.' Post Svo. sj. 

THE CREEDS, History of. By J. Rawson Lumby, D.p., 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 2nd Edition. Crown 
Svo. 7J. 6d, 

PEARSON (BP.) ON THE CREED. Carefully printed from 
an Early Edition. With Analysis and Index. Edited by E. Wal- 
FORD, M.A. Post Svo. $5. 

COMMON PRAYER. Historical and Explanatory Treatise on 
the Book of. By W. G. Humphry, B.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's 
and Vicar of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 6th Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Fcap. Svo. 4?. 6d. 

COMMON PRAYER, Rational Illustrations of the Book of. 
By C. Wheatley, M.A. Post Svo. 3/. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 
F. Bleek. Translated from the German by G. H. Venable.s, 
under the supervision of the Rev. E. Venables. In 2 vols. ioj. 

COMPANION TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT. For the 
use of Theological Students and the Upper Forms in Schools. By 
A. C. Barrett, M.A., Caius College. 4th Edition, revised. 
Fcap. Svo. 5J. 
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By R H. Scrivener^ D.CJL^ Prebendary of Exeter, 

NOVUM TESTAMENTUM QR>CCUM, TEXTUS STE- 
PIIANICI, 1550. Accedunt variae lectiones editioniim Bezae, Elzeviri, 
Lachraanni, Ti&chendorfii, et Tregellesii. i6ino. 4^. 6^. VVith wide f 
Margin for Notes. 410. 12s. 

A PLAIN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICISM OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. With 40 Facsimiles from Ancient 
Manuscripts. Containing also an Account of the Egyptian Versions 
by Canon Lightfoot, D. D. For the Use of Biblical Students. New 
Edition. Demy 8vo. x6j. 

8IX LECTURES ON THE TEXT OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT and the ancient Manuscripts which contain it. Chiefly 
addressed to those who do not read Greek. With facsimiles from 
MSS. &c Crown 8vo. 6x. 



BOOK OF PSALMS ; a New Translation, with Introductions 
and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By the Very Rev. J. J. 
Stewart Perowne, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. 8vo. VoLl. 
5th Edition, i8j. Vol. U. 5th Edition, i6s. 

An abridged Edition for Schools and Private Students, and 
Edition, crown 8vo. los. 6d, 

A COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPELS AND EPISTLES 
for the Sundays and other Holy Days of the Christian Year. By 
the Rev. W. Denton, A.M., Worcester College, Oxford, and 
Incumbent of St. Bartholomew's, Cripplegate. In 5 vols. i8j-. each. 

A COMMENTARY ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
By the Rev. W. Denton, A.M. In a vols. Vol. I. iBs, Vol II. 14s. 

These Commentaries' originated in Notes collected by the compiler to aid in 
the composition of expository sermons. They are derived from all available 
sources, and especially from the wide but little-known field of theological com- 
ment found in the * Schoolmen ' of the Middle Ages. They are recommended 
to the notice of young Clergymen, who fre<iuently, while inexperienced, are 
called upon to preach to educated and intelligent congregations. 

BIBLE-ENGLISH. Chapters on Words and Phrases in the Autho- 
rized Version of the Holy Scriptures and the Book of Common Prayer, 
no longer in common use ; illustrated from contempcaraneous writers. 
By the Rev. T. Lewis O. Davies, M. A., Vicar of St. Mary Extra, 
Southampton. Small crown 8vo. 5J. 

LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. By T. Lewin, 
Esq., M.A., F.S.A., Trinity College, Oxford, Barrister-at-law, 
Author of 'Fasti Sacri,' 'Siege of Jerusalem,' 'Caesar's Invasion,' 
' Treatise on Trusts,' &c. With upwards of 350 Illustrations finely 
engraved on Wood, Maps, Plans, &c. In 2 vols. 4th Edition, 
revised. Demy 4to. 2/. 2j. 
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ANALOGY OF RELIGION, Natural and Revealed, and Ser- 
mons with Notes. By Bp. Butler. Post 8vo. y. 6d, 

CHURCH OR DISSENT? An Appeal to Holy Scripture. 
Addressed to Dissenters. By T. P. Garnier, M. A 2nd Edition. 
Crown 8vo. af. 6d, Cheap edition, pajjer wrapper, is. 

HOLY LIVING AND DYING. By Bp. Jeremy Taylor. 
With Portrait. Post 8vo. y, 6d, 

THOMAS A KEMPIS. On the Imitation of Christ. A New 
Translation. By the Rt. Rev. H. Goodwin, Bishop of Carlisle. 
3rd Edition. With fine Steel Engraving after Guido, 51. ; \vithout 
the Engraving, 31. dd. Cheap Edition, u. cloth ; td, sewed. 



For Confirmation Candidates, 

THE CHURCH TEACHER'S MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN 

INSTRUCTION. Being the Church Catechism expanded and 
explained in Question and Answer, for the use of Clergymen, 
Parents, and Teachers. By the Rev. M. F. Sadler. 24th Thou- 
sand. Fcap. Bvo. 2J. 6«r. 

* Far the best book of the kind we have ever seen. It is arranged in two 
portions ; a longer and more thorough Catechism, and then, along with each 
section thereof, a shorter and more elementary set of questions on the same 

subject, suited for less advanced pupils Its thoroughness, its careful 

explanation of words, its citation and exposition of Scripture passages and their 
full meaning, in cases where that full meaning is so often explained away, make 
it a most vsQuable handbook.' — Literary Chutchtitan, 

CATECHETICAL HINTS AND HELPS. A Manual for 
Parents ^d Teachers on giving Instruction in the Catechism of 
the Church of England. By the Rev. E. J. BoYCE. 3rd Edition, 
enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 2J. 6df. 

' Perhaps the most thoroughly practical little book on its subject we have 
ever seen. Its explanations, its paraphrases, its Questions, and the mass of infor- 
mati9n contained in its appendices, are not merely invaluable in themselves, but 
they are the information actually wanted for the purpose of the teaching con- 
templated. We do not wonder at its being in its third edition.' — Literary 
Churthsnan, 

THE WINTON CHURCH OATECHIST. Questions and 
Answers on the Teaching of the Church Catechism. By the Rev, 
Dr. Monsell. 3rd Exlition. 32mo. cloth, 3^. Also in Four Parts, 
6d. or 9^. each. 

LIFE AFTER CONFIRMATION. ByJ.S. Blunt. i8mo. ij. 

CONFIRMATION DAY. Being a Book of Instruction for 
Young Persons how they ought to spend that solemn day. By the 
Rt. Rev. H. Goodwin, D.D., Bp. of CarUsle. 8th Thousand. 
Qd,\ or 25 for y, 6d, 
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By the Rev. M. F. SadUr^ Rector of HoniiotL 

CHURCH DOCTRINE-BIBLE TRUTH. Fcap. 8vo. 26th 
Thousand, 31. 6^. 

' Mr. Sadler takes Church Doctrioe. specifically so called, subject by subject, 
and elaborately shows its specially marlcea Scripturalness. The objective nature 
of the faith, the Aihanasian Creed, the Baptismal Services, the Holy Eucharist, 
AbMlution and the Priesthood, Church Government and Confirmation, are some 
of the more prominent subjects treated. And Mr. Sadler handles each with a 
marked degree of Mund sense, and with a thorough mastery of his subject.' — 
Guar-Uan. 

' \Vc know of no recent work professing to cover the same ground in which the 
agreement of our Church Services with the Scriptures is more amply vindicated.' 
—From an adverse review in the Christian Observer. 

THE ONE OFFERING; a Treatise on the Sacrificial Nature of 
the Eucharist. 7th Fhousand. Fcap. 8vo. 2J. 6d. 

' A treatise of singular clearness and force, which gives lis what we did not 
really possess till it appeared.' — Chunk Times. 

' It is bv far the most useful, trustworthy, and accurate bode we have seen 
Upon the sunject.' — LiUraty Churchman. 

^ 'The subject of the Holy Eucharist is ably and fully treated, and in a candid 
spirit, by Mr. Sadlenin these pages.' — Enf^lish ChurvAmaH, 

THE SECOND ADAM AND THE NEW BIRTH ; or, The 

Doctrine of Baptism as contained in Holy Scripture. Fcap. 8vo. 
7th Edition, price ^r. 6d. 

'The most striking peculiarity of this useful little work is that its author 

argues almost exclusively from^ the Bible. We commend it most earnestly to 

clergy and laity, as containing in a small compass, and at a trifling cost, a body 

of^ sound and Scriptural doctrine respecting the New Birth, which cannot be too 

idely circulated. — Guardian. 

THE SACRAMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY; or, Testi- 
mony of the Scripture to the Teaching of the Church on Holy 
Baptism. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 3rd Edition, 2J. 6d. Also, Cheap 
Edition, 26th Thousand, fcap. 8vo. sewed, 6d. 

* An exceedingly valuable repertory of argtiments on the questions it refers 
to.' — English Churchman. 

EMMANUEL; or, The Incarnation of the Son of God the Founda- 
tion of Immutable Truth. 2nd and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo. sr. 

JUSTIFICATION OF LIFE: its Nature, Antecedents, and 
Consequences. Written with special reference to Pl}'mouth 
Brethrenism. Fcap. Svo. 45. 

THE LOST GOSPEL AND ITS CONTENTS ; or, The 

Author of ' Supernatural Religion ' Refuted by himself. Demy Svo. 

SERMONS. Plain Speaking on Deep Truths, 5th Edition. 6j. 
Abundant Life, and other Sermons, dr. 
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THE COMMUNICANTS MANUAL; being a Book of Self- 
examinatioB, Prayer, Praise, and Thanksgiving. 14th Thousand. 
Royal 32mo. roan, gilt edges, price 2J. ; cloth, is. Cii. Cheap 
Edition, for distribution, 51st Thousand, M. A larger Edition, on 
fine paper, and Rubrics. Fcap. 8vo. 2j. 6d. \ moroccot 7s. 

SCRIPTURE TRUTHS. A Series of Ten Plain, Popular 
Tracts* upon subjects now imiversally under discussion. 9^/. per 
set, sold separately. 



STANDARD PROSE WORKS, 

ADDISON. Works. With Notes by Bishop Hurd, and nu- 
merous Letters hitherto unpublished. With Portrait and eight 
steel Engravings. 6 vols, cloth, gilt, post Uvo. 4r. each. 

BACON'S (LORD) ESSAYS AND HISTORICAL WORKS, 
with Introduction and Notes by J. Devey, M. A. Post 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

BURKE. Works. In 8 vols, post 8vo. cloth, gilt, 4^. each. 

BURNEY (F.) EVELINA. Post 8vo. 3^. 6^. 

COLERIDGE (S. T.) THE FRIEND. A Series of Essays on 
Morals, Politics, and Religion. Post 8vo. y, 6d. 

COLERIDGE (S. T.) BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA, and 
Two Lay Sermons. Post 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

COLLIER'S ENGLISH DRAMATIC POETRY TO THE 
TIME OF SHAKESPEARE, and Annals of the Stage. New 
Edition, revised, with additions. 3 vols. 3/. y. 

COMTE'S PHILOSOPHY OF THE SCIENCES. Edited by 
G. H. Lewes. Post 8vo. $5. 

CRAIK (G. L.) THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER 

DIFFICULTIES. Illustrated. Post Svo. y, 

EMERSON (R. W.) WORKS, comprising Essays, Lectures, 
Poems, and Orations. In 2 vols, post Svo. y, 6d, each. 

FIELDING (H.) TOM JONES, the History of a Foundling* 
RoscoE's Edition revised. With Illustrations by G. Cruikshank. 
In 2 vols. 7J. 

FIELDING (H.) JOSEPH ANDREWS, and Roscoe's Bio- 
graphy of the Author revised. With Illustrations by G. Cruikshank. 
Post Svo. 3J. 6ii. 

FIELDING (H.) AMELIA. Roscoe's Edition revised. With 
Cruikshank's Illustrations. Post Svo. 5^. 

A 2 
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QOETHE'8 WORKS. TimnsUted. 7 vols. 3x. &/. each. 

GR088I (T.) MARCO VISCONTI. Post 8vo. y. 6d. 

HAZLITT8 (W.) LECTURES, &c. 6 vols. y. 6d. each. 

HEGEL. LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF HIS- 
TORY. TiansUted by J. Sibreb. M.A. Post 8va 5/. 

INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE. A 
History of the. By J. W. Draper, M.D., LL.D. a vols, post 
8vo. 10s. 

IRVINQ (W.) WORKS. In 15 vols. Post 8vo. 3^. U. each. 

\ See also p, 3. 

JAMESON'S SHAKESPEARE'S HEROINES : Charactenstics 
of Women. Post 8vo. y. 6d. 

KANT. CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON. Translated by 
J. M. D. Meiklejohn. Post 8vo. $s. 

LAMB (0.) ESSAYS OF ELIA, AND ELIANA. Post 8vo. 
3J.6rf. 

LESSINQ'S LAOKOON. Dramatic Notes, Ancient Repre- 
sentation of Death, z voL 3^. 6d. 

LOCKE. PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS, containing an Essay 
on the Human Understanding, &c, with Notes and Index by 
J. A. St. John. Portrait. In a vols, post 8vo. yj. 

LUTHER (M.) TABLE-TALK. Translated by W Hazlitt. 
With Life and Portrait. Post 8vo. y. 6d. 

MANZONI (ALES8ANDRO). THE BETROTHED (I 
promessi Sposi). The only complete English translation. With 
numerous Woodcuts, ^r. 

MONTESQUIEU'S SPIRIT OF LAWS. New Edit. revised, 
with Analysis, Notes, and Memoir. By J. V. Pritchard, A.M. 
a vols. 7f. 

PEPYS'S DIARY. With Life and Notes by Richard Lord 
Braybrooke. 4 vols, post 8vo. doth, gilt, y. 6d. per vol. 

PROUT (FATHER). RELIQUES. New Edition, revised and 
largely augmented. Twenty-one spirited Etchings by Maclise. 
1 vol. 7J. ^. 

RICHTER (J. P. F.) AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LEVANA. 
Translated. Post 8vo. y, 6d. 

RICHTER (J. P. F.) FLOWER, FRUIT, AND THORN 
PIECES. A Novel. Translated by Alex. Ewing. y, e<L 

SCHILLER'S WORKS. 5 vols. s^. 6^. each. 

WALTON. THE COMPLETE ANGLER. Edited by E. 
Jesse. With an account of Fishing Stations, &c., and 303 Engrav- 
ings, y. \ or with 26 additional page Illustrations on Steel. 7^. 6d. 
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POETR V AND DRAMA. 

SHAKESPEARE. Edited by S. W. Singer. With a Life by 
W. W. Lloyd. Uniform with the Aldine Edition of the Poets, 
zo vols. 2j. 6d, each. In half morocco, 51. 

CRITICAL ESSAYS ON THE PLAYS. By W. W. Lloyd. 
Uniform with the above, ar. 6d, \ in half morocco, 5J. 

SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS. With Notes and 
Life by Charles Knight, and 40 Engravings on Wood by 
Harvey. Royal 8vo. cloth, ioj. 6d. 

(Pocket Volume Edition). Comprising all his Plays and 

Poems. Edited from the First FoUo Edition by T. Keightley, 
13 vols, royal 32mo. in a cloth box, price 2Ij, 



SHAKESPEARE. DRAMATIC ART OF. The History and 
Character of the Plays. By Dr. Ulricl Translated by L. D. 
SCHMITZ. 2 vols, post 8vo. y. 6d. each. 

CHAUCER. Robert Bell's Edition, revised. With Preliminary 
Essay by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 4 vols. 3J. 6d. each. 

EARLY BALLADS AND SONGS OF THE PEASANTRY 

OF ENGLAND. Edited by Robert Bell. Post 8vo. y. 6d. 

GREENE, MARLOWE, and BEN JONSON. Poems of. Edited 
by Robert Bell, i vol. post 8vo. y. 6d. 

PERCY'S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY. 
Reprinted from the Original Edition, and Edited by J.V.Pritchard. 
In 2 vols. 7s. 

MILTON'S (J.) POETICAL WORKS. With Memoir and 
Notes, and 120 Engravings. In 2 vols, post 8vo. y. each. 

GOLDSMITH. POEMS. Illustrated. i6mo. 2s,6d. 

SHERIDAN'S DRAMATIC WORKS. With Short Life, by 
G. C. S., and Portrait. Post Bvo. y. 6d. 

POETRY OF AMERICA. Selections from One Hundred 
American Poets from 1776 to 1876. With an Introductory Review 
of Colonial Poetry, and some specimens of Negro Melody. By 
W. J. Linton. Post 8vo. y. 6d. ; also a large Edition, 7s, 6d. 

CAMOENS' LUSIAD. Mickle's Translation revised. Post 
8vo. y. 6d. 

ALFIERI. The Tragedies of. In English Verse. Edited by 
E. A. Bo wring, C.B. 2 vols, post 8vo. 7s. 
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DANTE. THE DIVINE COMEDY. TransUted by the Kev. 
H. F. Carv. Post 8vo. 3*. 6d. 
ThU and the following one art the only editiom ronhitntng the author's last 
rorreaioos and emcodalioos. 

The Popular Edition, neatly Printed in Double Columns. 

Royal 8vo. sewed, u. 6</. ; cloth, 2J. 6</. 

Translated into English Verse by J. C. Wright, M.A. With 

Portrait and 34 Engravings on Sted, after Flaxman. 5th Edition, 
post 6vo. 51. 

THE INFERNO. Literal translation, with Text and Notes. 

By Dr. Caklyle. and Edition, 14J, 

PETRARCH. SONNETS, TRIUMPHS. AND OTHER 
POEMS. Translated into English Verse. With Campbell's Life 
of the Poet. Illustrated. Post 8vo. 5X. 

G0ETHE*8 DRAMAS AND POEMS. 3 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

HEINP8 POETICAL WORKS, i vol. Sj. 

LE88tNG'8 DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

SCHILLER'd DRAMAS AND POEMS. 3 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

MOLIERE. DRAMATIC WORKS. In prose. Translated 
by C. H. Wall. In 3 vob. post 8vo. y. 6d. each. Also fine- 
paper Edition, witli 19 steel engravings, large post 8vo. 31J. 6d, 

ENQLI8H SQNNET8 BY POETS OF THE PA8T. 

Selected and Arranged by S. Waddington, Editor of ' English 
Sonnets by Living Writers.' Fcap. Svo. 4f. td, ^Just published, 

ENGLISH SONNETS BY LIVING WRITERS. Selected 
and Arranged, with a Note on the History of the Sonnet, by 
Samuel Waddington. Fcap. Svo. 4J. td, 

' llie selection is a singularly attractive one, and its value is enhanced by 
the interesting '* Note," as the Editor modestly calls it.' — Saturday Reiuetv, 

* A very charming selection of sonnets.' — Daily Neivs. 

' This anthology deserves a special praise for its good taste, its catholicity, 
:...d its quiet thoroughness.' — Notet eutd Qiurics. 

By Coventry Patmore, 

AMELIA, TAMERTON CHURCH TOWER, &c. With an 

Essay on English Metrical Law. 6^. 

THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 5th Edition. 6r. 
THE VICTORIES OF LOVE. 4th Edition. 6^. 

THE UNKNOWN EROS AND OTHER ODES^ with 

Additions, fine paper, ^s. 6d, Roxburghe binding. 9^. 6d. 
Uniform edition^ 4 vols, post Zvo. 24s. Roxhurght bindings, 28j. 

FLORILEGIUM AMANTIS. A Selection from Coventry 
Patmore's Poems. Edited by R. Garnf.tt. Fcap. Svo. 5J. 
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JBy Adelaide Anne Procter. 

LEGENDS AND LYRICS. Illastrated Edition, with Portrait, 
and Introduction by ChaRles Dickens. 7th edition, 2u. 

Crown 8vo. Edition, complete, with new portrait. &. 6/. 

First Series. 35th Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. dr. — Second 

Series. 26th Thousand. <^, 

— — The Angel's Story. With Illustrations. Med. i6mo. Zf. 6^. 



ALDINE SERIES OF THE BRITISH POETS. 

The Editors of the various authors in this Series have in all cases 
endeavoured to make the collections of Poems as complete as possible, 
and in many instances copyright Poems are to be found in these editions 
which are not in any other. Each volume is carefully edited, with Notes 
where necessary for the elucidation of the Text, and a Memoir. A Por- 
trait also is added in all cases where an authentic one is accessible. The 
volumes are printed on toned paper in fcap. 8vo. size, and neatly bouTid 
in cloth gilt, price 5J. each. 

%* A Cheap Reprint of this Series, neat cloth, u. 6<f. per volume. 



AKENSIDE. 
BEATTIE. 
BURNS. 3 vols. 
BUTLER. 2 vols. 
CHAUCER. 6 vols. 
CHURCHILL. 2 vols. 
COLLINS. 

COWPER, including his Trans- 
lations. 3 vols. 
DRYDEN. s vols. 
FALCONER. 
GOLDSMITH. 
GRAY. 



KIRKE WHITE. 
MILTON, 3 vols. 
PARNELL. 
POPE. 3 vols. 
PRIOR. 2 vols. 
SHAKESPEARE'S POEMS. 
SPENSER, s vols. 
SURREY. 
SWIFT. 3 vols. 
THOMSON. 2 vols. 
WYATT. 
YOUNG. 2 vols. 



The following volumes of a New Series have been issued, 5*. each. 



CHATTERTON. 2 vols. 
CAMPBELL. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 
ROGERS. 



THE COURTLY POETS, from 

RALEIGH to WOTTON. 
GEORGE HERBERT. 
KEATS. 



By C, S. Calverley. 

VERSES AND TRANSLATIONS. 7th Edition. Fcap.8vo.5j. 

FLY LEAVES. 9th Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 3^. ^. 

TRANSLATIONS INTO ENGLISH AND LATIN. Crown 
8vo. 7J. td, 

THEOCRITUS, into English Verse. 2iid Edition. Crown 8vo. 

\In the Press, 
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By Professor Conington^ Mi A. 

HORACE'S ODES AND CARMEN SiECULARE. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. 8th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5; . 6d, 

SATIRES AND EPISTLES. Translated into English 

Verse. 5th Edition. 6x. 6d. 



BOHN'8 (HENRY Q.) DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 
from the ENGLISH POETS, arranged according to Subjects. 
I..arge post Sva los. 64, 

WHO WROTE IT? A Dictionanr of Common Poetical Quota- 
tions in the English Language, ^rd Edition. Fcap. 8vo. as. 6d. 



DICTIONARIES. 
BRYAN'S DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS. Seep. 2. 
COOPER'S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Seep. 2. 
REDGRAVE'S DICTIONARY QF ARTISTS. Seep. 2. 

DR. RICHARDSON'S DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. Combining Explanation with Etymology, and 
copiously illustrated by Quotations from the best authorities. New 
Edition, with a Supplement. 2 vols. 4to. 4/. 141. dd. An Bvo. 
Edition, without Quotations, 15^. 

A SUPPLEMENTARY ENGLISH GLOSSARY. Con- 
taining 12,000 Words and Meanings occurring in English Literature 
not found in any other Dictionary. With lUustrative Quotations. 
By T. O. Davies, M. A 8vo. 752 pp. 16s. 

Ne^v Edition, enlarged, with a Supplement of 4600 new words 

and meanings. 

WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY of the English Language, in- 
cluding Scientific, Biblical, and Scottish Terras and Phrases, with 
their Pronunciations, Alternative Spellings, Derivations, and 
Meanings. In i vol. 4to. 1628 pages and 3000 Illustrations. 21J. 

WEBSTER'S COMPLETE DICTIONARY, being the above 
with numerous valuable literary Appendices, and 70 pages of Illus- 
trations. I vol. 4to. 1919 pages, cloth, i/. tis. 6d. 

* Certainlv the best practical English Dictionary extant.'--^«ar^^/j^ 
Review t October 1873. 

THE EPIGRAMMATISTS. Selections from the Epigrammatic 
Literature of Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modem Times. With Notes, 
&c. by Rev. H. P. Dodd, M. A. 2nd Edition, enlarged. Post Bvo. 6s. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 

THE LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY. Containing 
Morris' British Birds— Nests— Eggs— -British Butterflies— British 
Moths — Bree's Birds of Europe — Lowe's Works on British and 
Exotic Ferns, Grasses', and Beautiful Leaved Plants — Hibberd's 
Plants — Maund's Botanic Garden — Tripp's British Mosses — 
Gatty's Seaweeds — Wooster's Alpine Plants, and Couch's 
Fishes — ^making in all 49 Volumes, in super-royal 8vo. containing 
upwards of 2550 full-page Plates, carefully coloured. 

Complete Lists sent post free on application'. 

SOWERBVS BOTANY. Containing a Description and Life- 
size Drawing of every British Plant. Edited and brought up to the 
present standard of scientific knowledge by T. Boswell (formerly 
Syme), LL.D., F.L.S., &c. With Popular Descriptions of the 
Uses, History, and Traditions of each Plant, by Mrs. Lankester, 
Author of 'Wild Flowers worth Notice,' 'The British Ferns,' &c. 
The Figures by J. C. Sowerby, F.L.S., J. De C. Sowerby, F.L.S., 
and J. W. Salter, A.L.S., F.G.S., and John Edward Sowerby. 
Third Edition, entirely revised, with descriptions of all the species 
by the Editor. In ii vols. 22/. 8j. cloth ; 24/. i2J. half morocco ; 
and 28/. sj*. td, whole morocco. Volumes sold separately. 

COTTAGE GARDENER'S DICTIONARY. With a Supple- 
ment, containing all the new plants and varieties down to the year 
1869. Edited by G. W. Johnson. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

BOTANISTS POCKET-BOOK. By W. R. Hayward. 
Containing the Botanical name. Common name. Soil or Situation, 
Colour, Growth, and Time of Flowering of all plants, arranged in 
a tabulated form. 3rd Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

RAMBLES IN SEARCH OF WILD FLOWERS, AND 

HOW TO DISTINGUISH THEM. By Margaret Plues. 
With 96 Coloured Figures and numerous Woodcuts. 3rd Edition, 
revised. Post 8vo. js. 6d. 

MY GARDEN ; its Plan and Culture. Together with a General 
Description of its Geology, Botany, and Natural History. By 
A. Smee, F.R.S., with more than 1300 Engravings on Wood. 
4th Thousand. Imp. 8vo. 21X. 

* ** My Garden " is indeed a book which ought to be in the hands of every one 
who is fortunate enough to possess a sarden of his own ; he is certain to find some 
things in it from which he may profit. — Nature. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. With Notes 
Sir William Jardine and Edward Jesse, Esq. Illustrated by 
40 highly-finished Engravings, $s. ; or with the Plates coloiu-ed 
js. 6d, 

HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. By R. Mudie. With 28 
Plates. 2 vols. 5^. each ; or with coloured Plates, ys, 6d. each. 
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ART AND ORNAMENT. 

THE TYNE AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. By W. J. Palmer. 
Illustrated with upwards of 150 Woodcuts. Imp. 8va i/. 5^. 

THE THAMES, OXFORD TO LONDON. Twenty Etch- 
ings by David Law, with Descriptive Letter-press. Cloth extra, 
j/. 11/. 6d, Largo p.ii)cr, 50 copter only, on Whatman paper. 
Imp. 4to. $/. 5J. 

VENICE; its History, Art, Industries, and Modem Life. By 
Charles Yrlvrte, Secfaxc i. 

GOETHE'S FAUST. The First Part complete, with Selections 

from the Second Part. The former Revised and the latter newly ^> 

Translated for this Edition bv Anna Swanwick. With 40 Steel 
Engravings after Retzsch's celebrated designs. 4ta 21^. 

TURNER'S PICTURESQUE VIEWS IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES. With Descriptive Notices. 96 Illustrations, reproduced 
in Permanent Photography. In q vols. imp. 4to. Vol. I. Land- 
scapes, 40 Plates, 3/. lar. 6d. ; Vol. II. Castles and Abbevs, 32 
Plates, 3/. 31. ; Vol. III. Coast Scenery, 34 Plates, z/. 11s. 6a. 

TURNER'S CELEBR^VTED IJVNDSCAPES. SUteen Auto- 
type Reproductions of the most important Works of J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A. With Memoir and Descriptions. Imp. 4to. a/, as. 

MICHELANGELO'S AND RAFFAELLE'S ORIGINAL 
STUDIES IN THE UNIVERSITY GALLERIES, OXFORD. 
Etched and Engraved by J. Fisher, with Introduction. New 
Editions, with Additions. 3 vols, half bound, i$s. and stis. re- 
spectively. 

THE RAFFAELLE GALLERY. Permanent Reproductions of 
Engravings of the most celebrated Works of Rafpaelle Sanzio 
d'Urbino. With Descriptions, &c. Imp. 4to. s/. as. 

FLAXMAN. CLASSICAL COMPOSITIONS, comprising the 
Outline Illustrations to the ' Iliad ' and ' Odyssey,' the 'Tragedies ' 
of iEschylus, the ' Theogony ' and ' Works and Days ' of Hesiod. 
Engraved by Piroli and William Blake. Imp. 4to. half-bound 
morocco, 41. i^, 6d. The four parts separately, su. each. 

MOUNTAINS AND LAKES OF SWITZERLAND AND 
ITALY. 64 Picturesque Views in Chromolithograph, from 
Original Sketches by C. C. Pynb. With a Map of Routes and 
Descriptive Notes by Rev. J. Mercier. snd Edition. Crown 
4to. 3/. Sf. 
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FLAXMAN. LECTURES ON SCULPTURE, as delivered 
before the President and Members of the Roy^ Academy. By 
J. Flaxman, R.A. With 53 Plates. New Edition, 6s. 

AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ARMS AND AR- 
MOUR, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By 
AuGUSTE Demmin. Translated by C. C. Black, M.A., Assistant 
Keeper, South Kensington Museum. One Vol. with nearly 2000 
Illustrations, js. 6d, 

LEONARDO DA VINCrS TREATISE ON PAINTING. 

Translated from the Italian by J. F. Rigaud, R.A. . With 
a Life of Leonardo and an Account of his Works by John 
William Brown. New Edition, revised, with numerous Plates. 
One Vol. 5J. 

THE ANATOMY AND PHILOSOPHY OF EXPRESSION 

AS CONNECTED WITH THE FINE ARTS. By Sir Charles 
Bell, K.H. 7th Edition, revised. One Vol. 5^. 
Thb edition contains all the plates and woodcuts of the original edition. 

HEATON (MRS.) A CONCISE HISTORY 0# PAINTING 
FOR STUDENTS AND GENERAL READERS. By Mis. 
Heaton. With Illustrations. 8vo. 15J. 

DRAWING COPIES. By P. H. Delamotte, Professor of 
Drawing at King's College, London. 96 Original Sketches in 
Architecture, Trees, Figures, Foregrounds, Landscapes, Boats, and 
Sea-pieces. Royal 8vo. Oblong, half-bound, 12s. 



By the late Eliza Meteyard, 

CHOICE EXAMPLES OF WEDGWQOD ART. 28 

Plates in Permanent Photography. With Descriptions and Preface. 
Imp. 4to. 3/. 35. 

MEMORIALS OF WEDGWOOD. A Series of Permanent 
Photographs. With Introduction and Descriptions. Imp. 4to. 

WEDGWOOD AND HIS WORKS: a Selection of his 

choicest Works in Permanent Photography, with Sketch of his Life 
and Art Manufacture. Imp. 4to. 3/. 31. 

CATALOGUE OF WEDGWOOD'S MANUFACTURES. 
With Illustrations. Half-bound 8vo. ioj. 6df. 

WEDGWOOD HANDBOOK. A Manual for Collectors: 
Treating of the Marks, Monograms, &c. With Pricedj Catalogues 
and a Glossary and copious Index. 8vo. lof. 6d, 
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FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 



By the late Mrs. Alfred Gatty. 

PARABLES FROM NATURE. A new complete Edidon in 
Dell's Pocket Volumes, a vols. imp. 32ma in neat bine doth, 51. 

— 4to Edition. With Notes on the Natural History, and nnmer- 
ous laiige Illustrations by W. Holman Hunt, E. Bume Jones. 
J. Tennid, ftc New Complete Edition. With short Memoir of 
the Author. 4to. doth gilt, au. 

— i6ma with Illustrations. First Series, 17th Edition, \s, 6(i, 
Second Series, loth Edition, ar. The two Smes in z voL 3;. 6d, 
Third Series. 6th Edition, ar. Fourth Series, 4th Edition, 2f. The 
Two Series in z vol 41. Fifth Series, ar. 

WORLDS riOT REALIZED. i6mo. 4th EdiUon, 2x. 

PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED, idmo. With lUustrations. 
4th Edition, af. 

The Uniform Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5;. 6d. each Tolnme. 



PARABLES FROM NATURE, 
a vols. Willi Portrait. 

THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE, 
and other Tales. With Illus- 
trations. 3rd Edition. 

THE FAIRY GODMOTHERS, 
and other Tales. With Frontis- 
piece. 7th Edition, ar. 6d. 

AUNT JUDYS TALES. lUus- 
trated. 7th Edition. 

AUNT JUDYS LETTERS ; a 
Sequel to 'Aunt Judy's Tales.' 
Illustrated. 5th Edition. 



DOMESTIC PICTURES AND 
TALES. With 6 lUustrations. 

WORLDS NOT REALIZED, 
and Proverbs Illustrated. 

THE HUNDREDTH BIRTH- 
DAY, and other Tales. With 
Illustrations by Phiz. New 
Edition. 

MRS. ALFRED GATTTS PRE- 
SENTATION BOX for Young 
People, containing the above 
volumes, neatly bound, and en- 
closed in a doth box. 31J. 6d, 



A BOOK OF EMBLEMS. Drawn by F. Gilbert. With 
Introduction and Explanations. Imp. z6mo. 41. 6d, 

WAIFS AND STRAYS OF NATURAL HISTORY. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and Woodcuts. Fcap. 3^. 6d, 

THE POOR INCUMBENT. Fcap.8vo. u. 

AUNT SALLY'S LIFE. With Six Dlustiationa. Squaie i6ma 
3rd Edition, y. 6d, 
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THE MOTHER'S BOOK OF POETRY. Selected and 
Arranged by Mrs. A. Gatty. Crown 8vo. y. 6d. ; or with Illustra- 
tions, elegantly bound, js, 6d. 

A BIT OF BREAD. By Jean MAci:. Translated by Mrs. 
Alfred Gatty. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. Vol. I. ^r. •6<f. Vol. II. $s. 6d. 

By Mrs. Ewtng. 

EverytJiin^ Mrs. Etving writes is full of talent y and also full of perception 
and common sense.'—SATURDAV Review. 

The Uniform Edition. Small post 8vo. 51-. each. 

WE AND THE WORLD: A Story for Boys. Withy Illus- 
trations by W. L. Jones, and Design on the Cover by Miss Pym. 
2nd Edition. $s. \yust published, 

SIX TO SIXTEEN : A Story for Girls. With 10 Illustrations 

by Mrs. Allingham. 5th Edition. 5J. 

' The homely good sense and humour of the bulk of the story are set off by 
the pathos of its opening and its close ; and a soft and beautiful light, as of dawn 
and sunset, is thrown round the substantial English ideal of what a girl's 
education ought to be, which runs through the tale.' — Spectator. 

' It is a beautifully told story, full of humour and pathos, and bright sketches 
of scenery and character. It is all told with great naturalness, and will amuse 
grown-up people quite as much as children. In reading the story, we have been 
struck especially by characteristic bits of description, which show very happily 
the writer's appreciation of child life.' — Pall Mall Gazette. 

' We have rarely met, on such a modest scale, with characters so ably and 
simply drawn. . . . The merits of the volume, in themselves not small, are 
much enhanced by some clever illustrations from the pencil of Mrs. Allingham.' — 
AtAerutum. 

'The tone of the book is pleasant and healthy, and sin^Iarly free from that 
sentimental, not to say "mawkish," stain which is apt to disfigure such produc- 
tions. The illustrations by Mrs. Allingham add a special attraction to the little 
volume.' — Times. 

* It is scarcely necessary to say that Mrs. Ewlng's book is one of the best of 
the year.' — Saturday Review. 

'There is in it not only a great deal of common sense, but there is true 
humoiur. . . . We have not met a healthier or breezier tale for girls for a long 
period.' — Acadeitty. 

A FLAT IRON FOR A FARTHING ; or, Some Passages in 
the Life of an Only Son. With 12 Illustrations by H. Allingham, 
and Design on the Cover by Miss Pym. 12th Edition. 5^. 

' Let every parent and guardian who wishes to be amused, and at the saijne 
time to i>lease a child, purchase " A Flat Iron for a Farthing ; or, some Passages 
in the Life of an Only S^n," by J. H. Ewing. We will answer for the delight 
with which they will read it themselves, and we do not doubt that the young and 
fortunate recipients will also like it. The story is quaint, original, and altogether 
delightful.' — Atfunctnm, 

*A capital book for a present. No child who is fortunate enough to possess 
It will be in a hurry to i>ut it down, for it is a book of imcommon fascination. 
The story is good, the principles inculcated admirable, and some of the illustnip 
tions simply delicious.' — ^oAn Bull. 
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By Mrs, Ewing — Continued, 

MRS. OVERTHEWAY'S REMEMBRANCES. lUuslrated 
V. iih lo fine Full-page Engjavings on Wood, after Drawings by 
Pasqi;ier and Wolf, and Design on llic Cover by Miss Pym. 3rd 
lulition. 

Also another Edition, in imp. i6mo. gilt, y. 6d. 

'It is not often nowadays the privilege of a critic to grow enthusiastic over a 
new work ; and the rarity of the occasion that calls forth the delight is apt to 
lead one into the sin of hyperbole. And yet we think we shall not be accused of 
extravagance when we say that, without exception, "Mrs. Overtheway's Re- 
mcmbr.'uiccs " is the most del ightfiil work avowedly written for children that we 
have ever read. There are passages in this book which the genius of George 

Kliot would be proud to own It is full of a peculiar, heart-stirring pathos 

of its own, whicn culminates in the last pages, when Ida finds that her father is 
not dead. The book is one that may be recurred to often, and always with the 
banie deliglu. We predict for it a great popularity.' — Leader, 

JAN OF THE WINDMILL; a Story of the Plains. With 
II Illustrations by Helen Allingham. 2nd Edition, 5J. 
Also a Larger Edition, crown 8vo. 8j. 6d, 

' It is a long time since we have read anything in its way so good. . . . Such 
a book is like a day in Tune — as sweet and as wholesome as Aiything can be . . . 
(»ood as Miss Alcott's Dreezy stories are, even they are but juvenile beside such 
writing as this.' — American Church Union. 

' "Jan of the Windmill " is a dcliRhlful story for children and other people. 
. . . The atmosphere of country life — ** the very air about the door made dusty 
with the floating meal "—breathes freshly in the book, and the rural scenes are 
not unworthy of George Sand, if George Sand wrote for les petites filles. The 
growth of the hero's artistic power is as interesting as the lives of old painters.' 

Academy, 

A GREAT EMERGENCY, and other Tales. With 4 Illustra- 
tions, and Design on the Cover by Miss Pym. 51. 

* Never has Mrs. Ewing published a more charming volume of stories, and 
that is sajnng a very great deal. From the first to the last the book overflows 
with the strange knowledge of child-nature which so rarely survives childhood ; 
and, moreover, with inexhaustible quiet humour, which is never anything but 
innocent and well-bred, never priggisn, and never clumsy.' — Academy. 



THE BROWNIES, and other Tales. Illustrated by George 
Cruikshank. 3rd Edition. Imp. i6mo. 5J. 

Mrs. Ewing gives us some really charming writing. While her first story 
most prettily teaches children how much they can do to help their parents, the 
immediate result will be, we fear, anything but good. For if a child once begins 
" "The Brownies," it will eet so deeply interested in it, that when bed-time comes 
it will altogether forget the moral, and will weary its parents with importunities 
for just a few minutes more to see how everything ends. The frontispiece, by 
the old friend of our childhood, George Cruiksh^k, b no less pre'tty than the 
story.' — Saturday Review. 
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By Mrs, Ewlng — Continued. 

LOB-LIE-BY-THE-FIRE ; or, the Luck of Lingborough. And 

•other Tales. Illustrated by George Cruikshank. and Edition. 
Imp. i6mo. SJ. 

* A charming tale by another of those clever writers, thanks to whom the 
children are now really better served than their neighbours.' — Spectator. 

* Mrs. Ewing has written as good a story as her " Brownies/' and that is 
saying a great deal. " Lob-lie-by- the-fire " has humour and pathos, and teaches 
what is right without making children think they are reading a sermon.' — 
Saturday Review, 

MELCHIOR'S DREAM, and other Tales. Illustrated. 3rd 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. y. 6d. 

* " Melchior's Dream " is an exquisite little story,- charming by original 
humour, buoyant spirits, and tender pathos.' — Athenceum, 

By F, M. Feardy Author of ' Unawares,^ * The Rose 
Garden^ ^ Cartouche^ 6^r. 

MOTHER MOLLY. A Story for Young People. With 8 
Illustrations. Small post 8vo. 5J. 

* The story is to other Christmas books what Mr.^ Blackmore's stories are to 
ordinary novels. It is fresh, a little quaint, and is, in fact, a charming ideal of 
the latter end of the ast z^xA.\\xy'— Standard. 

THROUGH ROUGH WATERS. A Story for Young People. 
With II Illustrations. Small post 8vo. 5J. 

By Mrs, O'Reilly. 

* Mrs. O'Reilly's works need no commendation . . . the style is so good, the 
narrative so engrossing, and the tone so excellent.' — ^oAn Bull. 

DAISY'S COMPANIONS; or, Scenes from Child Life. A 
Story for Little Girls. With 8 Illustrations. 3rd Edit. i6mo. zs. td. 

' If anybody wants a pretty little present for a pretty (and good) little 
daughter, or a niece or grand-daughter, we cannot recommend a better or tastier 
one than "Daisy's Companions.'" — Times, 

LITTLE PRESCRIPTION, and other Tales. With 6 Illus- 
trations by W. H. Petherick and others. i6mo. 2j. 6^. 

* A worthy successor of some charming little volumes of the same kind. . , . 
The tale from which the title is taken is for its grace and pathos an especial 
favourite.* — Spectator. 

* Mrs. O'Reilly could not write otherwise than well, even if she were to try.' 
— Morning Post, 
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By Mrs. O'Reilly --Continued. 

CICELY'S CHOICE. A Story for Girls. With a Frontispiece 
by J. A. Pasquier. Fcap. 8vo. gilt edges, y. td, 

' A pleasant story. . . . It is a book for girlsj and g^own people will also enjoy 
Kftding iL'—Ai/lirtutum. 

* A pleasant, well-written, interesting; story, likely to be*acceptable to young 
people who ore in their teens.' — Scoluttan. 

GILES'S MINORITY; or, Scenes at the Red House. With 

8 Illustrations. i6mo. 2S. 6J. 

* In one of our former reviews we praised "Deborah's Drawer." "Giles's 
Miiui'ity" no less deserves our goodwill. It is a picture of school-room life, and 
is so well dr.w/n that grown-up readers may dcHgnt in it. In literary excellence 
tltis little book is above most of its fellows.' — Times. 

DOLL WORLD ; or, Play and Earnest. A Study from Real 
Life. With 8 Ilhistrations. By C. A. Saltmarsh. i6mo. ar. td. 

'It is a capital child's book, and it has a charm for grown-np people also, as 
Ihe fairy hare of "lon^-ago" brightens every page. We are not ashamed to 
confess to the "thrilling interest" with which we followed the history of 
" Robertina " and " Mabel." '—Aiheturunt, 

DEBORAH'S DRAWER. With 9 Illustrations. i6mo. 2s. 6d. 

* \v\y pod mamma who wishes to buy an unu^u.iUy pretty and artistically- 
written eift-buuk for an ei^ht -year-old pet cannot do better than spend a florin or 
two on the contents of " Aunt Deborahs Drawer." ' — AtheHteutn, 



Captain Marryafs Books for Boys. 

Uniform Illustrated Edition, neatly l)ound in cloth, post 8vo. 
3J. td. each ; gilt edges, 4J. td. 



POOR JACK. With Sixteen 11- 
lustrations after Designs by 
Clarkson Stanpield. R.A. 

THE MISSION ; or, Scenes in 
Africa. With Illustrations by 
ToHN Gilbert. 

THE PIRATE, AND THREE 
CUTTERS. With Memoir of the 
Author, and 20 Steel Engravings 
by Clarkson St ANFi ELD, R.A. 
Cheap Edition, without Illus- 
trations, xj. dd. 



THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 
With Illustrations by Gilbert 
and Dalziel. 

THE PRIVATEERSMAN. 
Adventures by Sea and Land 
in Civil and Savage Life One 
Hundred Years ago. Illustrated 
with Eight Steel Engravings. 

MASTERMAN READY; .or, the 
Wreck of the Pacific. Embel- 
lished with Ninety-three En- 
gravings on Wood. 



A BOY'S LOCKER. A Smaller Edition of Captain Marryat's 
Books for Boys, in i2 vols. Fcap. 8vo. in a compact cloth box, 21^. 

MASTERMAN READY. New and Cheap Edition, w. 

POOR JACK. New cheap Edition, u. 
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OUR PETS AND PLAYFELLOWS IN AIR, EARTH, 
AND WATER. By Gertrude Patmore. With 4 Illustrations 
by Bertha Patmore. Crown 8vo. $s. 6d. 

FRIENDS IN FUR AND FEATHERS. By Gwynfryn. 
Illustrated with 8 Full-page Engravings by F. W. Keyl, &c. 6th 
Edition. Handsomely bound, 3^. 6d, 

*We have already characterised some other book as the best cat-and-dog 
book of the season. We said so because we had not seen the present little book, 
which is delightful. It is written on an artistic principle, consisting of actual 
biographies of certain elephants, squirrels, blackbirds, and what not, who lived in 
the flesh ; and we only wish that human biographies were always as entertaining 
and iostiuctiyc'-Saiurday Reviev,. 



By Hans Christian Andersen. 

FAIRY TALES AND SKETCHES. Translated by C. C. 
Peachey, H. Ward, A. Plesner, &c. With 104 Illustrations by 
Otto Speckter and others. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

'The translation most happily hits the delicate quaintness of Andersen — 
most happily transposes into simple English words the tender precision of the 
famous story-teller; in a keen examination of the book we scarcely recall a 
single phrase or turn that obviously could have been bettered.* — Daily Telegraph. 

TALES FOR CHILDREN. With 48 Full-page Illustrations by 
Wehnert, and 57 Small Engravings on Wood by W. TiioMAS. 
A new Edition. Crown Bvo. ts. 

This and the above vol. form the most complete English Edition of Andersen's Tales. 

LATER TALES. Translated from the Danish by Augusta 
Plesner and H. Ward. With Illustrations by Otto Speckter, 
W. Cooper, and other Artists. Cloth gilt, 3^. td. 



WHAT SHALL WE ACT? or, a Hundred Plays from which 
to Choose. With Hints on Scene Painting, &c. By M. E. 
James. Crown 8vo. 2j. td. 

FAIRY PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. By Kate Freiligrath- 
Kroeker. With Illustrations by M. Sibree. And Songs. 2nd 
Edition. If. each. Alice ; adapted, by permission, from ' Alice's 
Adventures in Wonderland.' Snowdrop. The Bear Prince. 
Jack and the Princess who never Laughed. The Four Plays 
m I vol, cloth gilt, 4J. 6^. 

GUESSING STORIES; or, The Surprising Adventures of the 
Man with the Extra Pair of Eyes. By the late Archdeacon Free- 
man. 4th Edition. 2j. dd, 

WONDER WORLD. A Collection of Fairy Tales, Old and 

New. Translated from the French, German, and Danish. With 

4 Coloured Illustrations and numerous Woodcuts by L. Richter, 

Oscar Pletsch, and others. Royal i6mo. cloth, gilt edges, 3J. td. 

* It will delight the children, and has in it a wealth of wisdom that may he of 

practical service when they have grown into men and women.'— Z./Z^mo' Wwid, 
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QRIMM'8 QAMMER QRETHEL; or, German Fairy Tales 
and Popular Stories. Translated by Edgar Taylor. Numerous 
Woodcuts after G. Cruikshank's designs. Post 8vo. y, 6d, 

L08T LEGENDS OF THE NUR8ERY SONGS. By Mary 
Senior Clark. With z6 full-page Illustrations. New edition, 5^. 

LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE ; with Hints for 
Drawing-room Performances. By Mrs. Chisholm, Author of 
* Rana, the Story of a Frog.' x6mo. with Illustrations, ar. 6d, 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. With 100 Illustrations by £. H. 
Wehnert. Crown 8vo. 5/. 

THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. .By E. Wethkrell. With 10 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. y. 6d, 

UNCLE TOM'S CABIN. By H. B. Stowe. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo. y. 6d. 

KATIE ; or, the Simple Heart. By D. Richmond, Author of 
'Annie Maitland.' Illustrated by M. J. Booth, and Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 31. 6d, 

LIVES OF THE GREEK HEROINES. Being Stories from 
Homer, i£schylus, and Sophocles. By Louisa Menzies, Author 
of ' Legendary Tales of the Ancient Britons.' Fcap. 870. 4s. 6d, 

ANECDOTES OF DOGS. By Edward Jesse. With lUus- 
trations. Post 8vo. cloth, $s. With 34 Steel Engravings after 
Cooper, Lanoseer, &c. 7s. 6d, 

CHARADES, ENIGMAS, AND RIDDLES. Collected by a 
Cantab. 5th Edition, enlarged. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. is, 

POETRY. BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. Illustrated with 37 
highly finished Engravings by C. W. Cope, R.A., W. Helmsley, 
S. Palmer, F. Skill, G. THOifAS, and H. Weir. Crown 8vo. 
gilt, as. 6d. ; plain cloth, is. 

GILES WITHERNE; or, the Reward of Disobedience. A 
Village Tale for the Young. By the Rev. J. P. Parkinson, D.C.L. 
6th Edition. Illastrated by the Rev. F. W. Mann. Super-royal 
i6mo. IS. 

THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. With 
281 Engravings from Deagns by William Harvey. Post 8vo. 
y. 6d. 

NURSERY CAROLS. By the late Rev. Dr. Monsell, Rector 
of St. Nicholas, Guildford, with upwards of 100 Illustrations by 
LuDWiG RiCHTER and Oscar Pletsch. Imp. i6mo. y. 6d. 
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